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ican war with Russia, in the hope that her 
generation may see an enduring armistice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N THIS personal narrative, touching a few highlights in my 
career abroad during the past eight years, I have striven 
to abide by that truth which is the article of faith in all edu- 
cation and the touchstone of civilization. And that has not 
always been easy 

When I came home last summer people remarked, with 
the uncomplimentary candor of old friends, about my ap- 
pearance-haggard, hollow eyed, suddenly grown old. It was 
the truth. In great suffering and pain I had grown old during 
my brief day of this second war. The first war had been a 
melodramatic adventure in which one was stimulated by the 
- exaltation that comes from selfless service in an idealistic 
cause, but there was no idealism, no heroics, in Belgium, 
, only the depraved spectacle of an innocent people stricken 
by crude, uncouth force, the insensate brutal impact of the 
war machine. 

On that dawn when German bombers appeared over 
Brussels, emerging from the disc of the rising sun, they were 
at the same moment smashing Antwerp, Diest, Nivelles, 
Toumai, Tirlemont, Wavre, Zoute, Ostend, Gembloux, Saint 
Trond and Tongres, wrecking the aviation centers, the rail- 
way depots and means of communication, paralyzing the 
utilities and the industrial centers of Belgium with the sys- 
tematic, scientific, destructive precision of lightning war. 

I thought of my conversation with the King the day be- 
fore and how in his quiet, sad way he had told me that in- 
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vasion would reduce his little country to a scrambled ash 
heap. A little more than a week later I saw the scrambled 
ash heap, and in my mind’s eye I see it still, a fair country 
laid desolate by man’s depravity. The King had actually 
jeopardized his defenses in a desperate effort to keep the 
war from Belgium and every Belgian, both in and out of the 
government, had worked and hoped and prayed for peace. 
Then with no warning, with no attempt at any form of 
ultimatum or memorandum, flaunting all processes of law 
and order, the Blitzkrieg had descended in raging fury to 
lay waste the toil and savings of generations. 

My feelings were rage mingled with a disgust so acute 
that it sickened me almost to the point of physical nausea. 
But in the dead days that followed, this first overpowering 
emotion was succeeded by wave after wave of culminating 
bitterness. Hardly a week after this first treacherous assault, 
the German advance guard in full panoply of victory 
marched through the Cinquaintenaire Arch, which com- 
memorated Belgian independence, and after them came 
that endless procession of dull gray trucks jammed with 
soldiers, munitions, rations, guns, equipment and all the in- 
finite paraphernalia of modem warfare, rolhng on hke an 
elemental force, an endless torrent which never ceased dur- 
ing the two months of our residence in the occupied country, 
and left us all with a cmshing depression which I can still 
feel, and which I shall probably always feel. 

Then, when it seemed as if the cup had been drained to 
the last bitter dreg. Mademoiselle Nerincx, my personal sec- 
retary, burst into the Embassy one morning, sobbing un- 
restrainedly— the King had surrendered. Out on the street, 
driven by that impulse to search rehef in sympathetic grief. 
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I sought out the Nuncio, the only friend left among the 
diplomatic colleagues. On the way men and women passed 
weeping openly and unashamed. The heart of a country was 
broken. That night when the French Prime Minister, Paul 
Reynaud, denounced King Leopold for treachery and cow- 
ardice, his words fell like a lash on the backs of a stricken 
people. 

Ours was the only radio set permitted in the conquered 
city and always we reached out for some gleam of hope in 
the communiques from Paris and London. Gamelin had been 
relieved by Weygand and the situation was well in hand. 
The British Expeditionary Force, with epical heroism, had 
escaped from Dunkirk. The old Seventy-Fives were arrayed 
along a defense in depth, and were pounding the panzer 
divisions to smithereens. Remember JoflFre and the battle of 
the Marne, we kept repeating to each other. History would 
repeat itself. Just wait, the same sort of pulverizing counter- 
attack was coming. It was coming. There could be no ques- 
tion that coimter-attack was coming. Every night we hs- 
tened, hoping, praying. But the German High Gommand 
spoke in terse, precise, professional language, and with sink- 
ing hearts we knew they spoke the truth. Everything was 
proceeding according to plan. The Maginot Line was being 
attacked from the rear. The line of defense had retired from 
the Aisne to the Somme, then the Seine. Armored amts had 
broken through this last physical barrier and nothing lay 
between them and Paris. 

One night, after the same dreary recital of monotonous 
German advance and the same fragmentary irrelevant French 
and British communiques, our military attache, Golonel 
Duncan Brown, switched off the radio, looked at me, and 
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turned his head away. Suddenly we both realized for the 
first time that our hopes and prayers had played us false, 
and the awful, deathlike truth was, France was lost. 

Ten days later the German swastika was hoisted over the 
Eiffel Tower and something died within us, who were close 
to the heart of things. It was as if we were mourners at the 
funeral of the Europe we had known and loved for a life- 
time. 

So deeply were we moved that the health of some suffered, 
but we set about, as people do after a great grief, to adjust 
our lives and philosophy to a world vacated by a spirit which 
had animated our lives and affected the whole tenor of our 
lives. 

Every day we saw the blond impassive soldiers of the 
conqueror in great clumsy boots and sloppy smoke-gray 
uniforms, but we were resolved to preserve our poise, to 
suppress our repugnance, to remember that the Germans 
were human beings hke ourselves and guiltless, as indi- 
viduals, of Hitler’s heinous crimes. We tried to be honest 
about them, to report the truth of the occupation, but were 
brought to reahze that if it is unpalatable, few people will 
ever hear or heed the truth. Not alone that, but as feudal 
lords turned on the bearers of ill tidings, as if they were re- 
sponsible for the distressing news they relayed, our own 
people commenced to look upon us with suspicion and dis- 
trust. When I wrote the truth of King Leopold’s surrender 
and showed by unchallenged evidence, which has since been 
supported by the judgment of Sir Roger Keyes, the only 
other foreigner in Belgium besides myself, a witness to those 
last tragical Flanders days, and in possession of all the facts, 
many people opeoly attacked me and impugned my integ- 
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rity of purpose. It was a distressing experience, one that dis- 
turbed me a great deal at the time, and I confided my hurt 
to a friend who is a prominent member of the present British 
War Cabinet. 

“Don’t you reahze that during times like these you can- 
not tell the truth?” he asked, incredulous of my simple faith 
in human nature, but he added significantly, “Just the same, 
if I were you, I would keep on telling the truth.” 

I have tried to tell the truth in these pages, and whatever 
my shortcomings, they are not due to lack of good faith and 
honest intention. The noblest institution of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is tlie common law, its administration, and its 
tenets of justice to which our race has clung since the emer- 
gence of our civilization, and there is a weD-known tradition 
in the American Bar that happy is the client whose lawyer 
is personally disliked by an honest presiding judge, for then 
he is sure of being judicially liked. I detest Hitler and all his 
works, and made no concealment of my prejudice while in 
Germany, but in those parts of this narrative which deal 
with the German dictator and with the Nazi social and eco- 
nomic scheme, I have attempted to report objectively, in 
this tradition of Anglo-Saxon truth, with the hope that the 
account will be read in the same sjMrit. 

John Cudahy 

Hilltop, September 25, 1941. 
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FEUDAL POLAND 


T ruth may be the ideal of the perfectionists, the touch- 
stone of education and civilized progress, but truth has 
little to do with the moving forces of individual lives or the 
hves of nations. All of us live in illusion, the iUusion of the 
future, for the present is reality, and reality is so painfully 
unpleasant that none dare hold the mirror up to the nature 
of things that are. Life is endurable in the cultivated delu- 
sion that a happier horizon awaits beyond the horizon of the 
morrow, where there will be no unpaid bills, no aches or 
pains, or disappointments, and the atmosphere will have all 
the perfect harmony of a symphony. 

In this age of industrialization especially there is an urge 
to escape, escape from a monotonous standardization which 
parches all romance in a machine age which is turning out 
human robots in mass production like metal gadgets. Against 
this spiritless pattern of existence, a struggle is made to live 
bravely, by proxy, in the identity of glamorous figures of the 
screen, or a national idol who found wings for escape to 
another world. 

This impulse of escape was everywhere in Europe before 
the war and the motive of escape was fear. Every day with 
Doctor Coue’s formula, “every day in every way I am get- 
ting better and better,” Europeans Coue’d themselves into 
a self-hypnosis that somehow the threat of disaster would 
pass and that the skies would be blue and fair again. They 
went about the even tenor of their ways building tlie foun- 
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dation of the future, arranging business, making plans, mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, just as if the pending earth- 
quake was a figment of the imagination. In this self-delusion 
they persisted because there was nothing else to do, except 
perish of despair. 

Above all Poland was a land of illusion where life was 
lived resolutely in the same splendor as illustrious ancestors 
had lived for more than one thousand years. 

Josef Pilsudski was the hero of the Polish masses and he 
had as much to do with the modem era as Boneslas the 
Brave. He had stepped from the glamor of the Middle Ages 
upon the prosy stage of the present. A hardy pioneer, robust, 
tough-fisted warrior, I could imagine him, aglow with the 
lust of combat, swinging a broad sword at Grunwald in that 
heroic day when a bold heart and strong arm decided the 
fate of battle. He always seemed a reincarnation of a knight 
in armor and had contempt for the lilylike language of di- 
plomacy and the plausible persuasion of politicians. Poland 
was mled with as absolute a hand as ever King Sobieski 
ruled three hundred years ago while Pilsudski was unoflBcial 
Chief of State. He had withering scorn for the Sejm, tlie 
Polish Parliament, and at times his language addressed at 
that august body shocked sensitive people into a state of 
insensibility. 

But he was adored by the general run of the Polish people, 
who knew he was honest and fearless and that he had dedi- 
cated his life to his country with unselfish singleness of 
purpose. In almost every home that could afford it you 
would see a Pilsudski bust. He had the same godlike stature 
as Lenin in Russia and Adolf Hitler in Germany. 

In the evolution of every dictator occurs the inevitable 
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corrosion of vanity, but Pilsudski’s weakness in this respect 
was limited to his exploits and eminence as a military leader. 
He seemed to have no other appetite for general popular 
applause. Perhaps he knew too well how capricious and 
cruel the crowd could be. Anyway he sedulously avoided 
pubhc appearances and a myth of mystery grew up about 
him which more and more enhanced his prestige and the 
aura of his person. 

On St. Joseph’s day, the President of Poland, the cabinet, 
high oflScials of the government, and the entire diplomatic 
corps would assemble to do him honor at the Warsaw opera 
house, but it was a play without a hero, for the hero would 
shp oflF to Vilna to spend a quiet hoHday with his two little 
daughters, whom he loved above all human relations. It was 
strange that Pilsudski should reject the tinsel and the trap- 
pings of the political stage, which is such an important 
feature in the business of dictators, for he was very super- 
stitious, with a belief in the occult, and his career often 
influenced by those mystic influences so peculiar to the Slavic 
race. Close to the earth at all times, although from the lesser 
nobility, he hved with the simplicity of a Polish peasant and 
despised conventional society with its superficial, snobbish 
standards. His ruling passion was the army, and the place 
in history he coveted was not as a politician or creator of 
the Polish state, but as a master strategist and tactician. 
People who knew him well told me he considered himself 
one of the greatest mihtary geniuses of all times. An assidu- 
ous student of military texts and treatises, nothing pleased 
him more than to be subtly compared with the great Napo- 
leon, but the comparison had to be subtly made, for he had 
all the shrewdness of the Polish peasant and could detect 
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insincerity with the unerring instinct of a man who has 
known elemental values all his life. One had to tread hghtly 
where his military reputation was concerned, and well-in- 
formed people told me that one of the reasons for the coohng 
oflF of Poland s attitude toward France, the two years before 
Pilsudski’s death, was because of persistent stories in French 
military circles that Weygand had planned the battle of 
Warsaw against Russia in 1920, one of the most crucial and 
decisive military contests in history and upon which the 
Marshal of Poland based his claim to immortality. 

In his character was a strange commingling of prejudice, 
romance, and the shrewdness of a man who lives near the soil. 
He was reahstic enough when it came to dealing with Ger- 
many. When I arrived in Poland in the late summer of 1933, 
the tension between Poland and Germany had reached the 
breaking point. Since Versailles, the Corridor and Danzig 
were constant threats to the peace of Europe, and there had 
been a sharp controversy over the administration of the Free 
City. The Polish army was strong. The country had been 
starved for the army. Probably two million men at that time 
could have been placed in the field. Pilsudski beheved that 
he could defeat Hitler and he was realistic enough to recog- 
nize that if he waited he might well lose military prepon- 
derance over the German dictator. The time had come for 
a show-down, and the Polish Ambassador in Berlin, Lipsld, 
was instructed to tell Hitler in undiplomatic language that 
he could have war or peace and to make up his mind in 
a hurry. The German-Pohsh treaty of January 23, 1934, was 
the consequence of this vigorous demarche. Germany agreed 
for a period of ten years to settle any difference with Poland 
at the conference table and in no event to resort to war. 
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Shortly afterward I called on Pilsudski at Belvidere Pal- 
ace, Lazienld Park, where he hved in Warsaw. He was an 
ailing old man then, with caricaturish profile, outthrust chin 
and beetling brows over deep-sunk eyes. He wore the gray 
uniform of a field marshal, his skin had that dull gray hfe- 
lessness which proclaims a malignant, fatal disease; and his 
whole color note, his hair, his profuse brows, his eyes— all 
were gray. He was an ailing old man, although only sixty- 
seven years, doomed for an early death. 

I spoke to Pilsudski about the peace he had made with 
Germany and was bold enough to ask him what he thought 
would be the state of Polish-German relations when the 
agreement reached expiration. I can see now, as I write, his 
piercing gray eyes and their twinkle as he leaned over and 
put his hand on my knee, “Young man, politicians used to 
build for their countries a generation in the future; now any 
man who thinks ahead a whole year is thinking a long, long 
time, and any one who plans for ten years is just an idiot.” 

Just five years and six months after this conversation Ger- 
man Stukas were screeching over Polish towns and panzer 
divisions were making their pulverizing advance over Pohsh 
soil. 

I wonder if he knew what would happen to Poland and 
realized there was no escape. He had a faculty of divination 
that was almost preternatural, knew Europe well, and was 
seldom deceived on the fundamentals of the international 
situation. 

Golonel Josef Beck, the Foreign Minister, was a faithful 
disciple of Pilsudski, with the brittle realism of the Talley- 
rand school of diplomacy. He believed that the purpose of 
words was to conceal ideas. Always from my meetings at 
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the Foreign OflBce, I came away with the feeling that he had 
held back on me. There was an innate caution in his make- 
up, and he made a rule of concealment* He was clever and 
aflFected cleverness which wasn’t too clever. Negotiations 
between governments are the same as any other negotia- 
tions. Only candor and honesty, or the appearance of these 
qualities, can beget confidence, and without confidence no 
negotiation can carry conviction. 

Beck was very proud of Poland and his position, and al- 
ways insisted that the Pohsh nation be recognized as one of 
the great powers of Europe with Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany. I found him unable to conceal his elation 
upon the conclusion of the ten-year pact with Germany, this 
traditional enemy of his country which three times had bru- 
tally despoiled Polish territory. 

I always thought of the hardship on the poor Poles caused 
by the great weight of armament. One half of the budgetary 
outlay was required for tlie military establishment, and now 
that the German agreement was concluded, I inquired of 
tlie Foreign Minister whether the load could not be light- 
ened by demobilizing several divisions, but Colonel Beck 
dismissed this suggestion peremptorily with characteristic 
cynicism by saying that the agreement would never have 
been reached if Hitler had not feared Polish military force. 
This made me ponder on the durability of this forced peace 
witli Hitler, for the population of the Reich was over twice 
that of Poland. The German ruling passion was soldiering. 
By tradition and training Germans had been great warriors 
since the time of Tacitus, and while the Polish divisions out- 
numbered them today, what would be the situation next 
year, five years from now? But I kept my speculation to 
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myself, for Colonel Beck would have been oflFended if I had 
given utterance to what I considered the truth about his 
country and its future. 

The truth, if you define truth as reality, had little bearing 
upon the life of Poland. The aristocracy lived in the grand 
manner, with sweeping, seignorial gesture. They lived gal- 
lantly, gracefully, and with no sense of social or political 
responsibility. They lived successfully, unconscious of the 
afflicting poverty of the people, and life was a pleasant ex- 
perience on their great estates, one of them, that of Prince 
Radziwill, the area of Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 

Every one lived off the earth. Land was the only wealth 
and there was not nearly enough to go round, but these great 
proprietors saw no anachronism in this grotesque, uneven 
distribution of the Polish soil. Once at a shoot, with my 
irrepressible Americanism, I spoke to Prince Radziwill of 
the social revolution which, since the reign of the Bolshe- 
viks, was sweeping the world. I said, with typical undiplo- 
matic openness, that Poland was a rehc of feudalism and 
could not escape the universal transition in the division of 
individual possessions. We were witnessing in Poland the 
last stand of Feudalism. More and more the State was taking 
command of our lives and property, soon all would have to 
march in the regiment as common soldiers. I predicted that 
in a few years these great shoots with their medieval mag- 
nificence would be a thing of memory. But he looked so hurt 
I was sorry I had spoken. You do not tell a victim of cancer 
about his fatal disease, and there was something profane 
in the crass suggestion that there might be an end to the 
Polish aristocracy and their happy status— immutable as the 
law of seasons and of stars. 
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A shooting party on one of the properties like that of 
Count Morinski s was like a page from Turgeniev and had 
no relation to the prosaic utiUtarian temper of our twentieth 
century. At a comfortable hour the guests were driven from 
the castle in a high vehicle that in my day was known as 
a tallyho. Everything was flawlessly smart, the patent-leather 
top hats of the liveried servants and the cockade, the Mo- 
rinski Crest, and the fine spanking horses. Magnificent beings 
of another world, we made our impressive way through 
the squalid, thatch-roofed poverty of the village just beyond 
the Prince’s domain, where ragged people bowed and lifted 
their hats deferentially, the Prince acknowledging their obei- 
sance with a salute of assured authority beyond condescen- 
sion. I know that the dramatic contrast between our sybaritic 
elegance and this debasing indigence, which struck me with 
such painful embarrassment, passed entirely over his head, 
for he dismissed the suggestion with a light gesture when 
I spoke of it. The common people had always lived in this 
humble fashion, he said. They had always accepted the 
Morinski family and their eminence as one would accept any 
other permanent institution. But it was more than accept- 
ance, the people took a pride in this fine elegance, they 
loved all the show, the panoply of power, and experienced 
a sense of splendor in this fairylike grandeur. Something 
dramatic, like the Christmas myth of childhood, would be 
taken from them, if the great castle were to close its gates. 
Prince Morinski explained with an air of benevolence. 

We left the dirty little village and crossed a broad, flat 
land to a dark forest of tall, slim pines, where a group of 
two hundred odd peasants, formed in a double line like an 
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infantry company on parade, were assembled for the shoot. 
The First Forester and his three assistants, in a uniform the 
color of the pine trees, were drawn up before the beaters 
and at our approach they sounded a call to the hunt from 
great curhng trumpets. Then the Chief Forester approached 
Prince Morinski, bowed and kissed his hand. The whole 
scene was invested with an unreal air of regality of another 
age and might have been a hunting party of the Sun Mon- 
arch at the forest of Fontainebleau. 

Now the beaters moved out, and, still in our tallyho, we 
drove to another quarter of the forest where the guns got 
out along a clearing and took positions fifty paces apart. The 
clearing cut a narrow course through the trees like an alley. 
It was only four yards across and from the time the game 
emerged and flashed to the cover of the thick underbrush 
on the other side was one and one half to two seconds. 
During that time you had to bring your rifle to the shoulder 
and get in a directed shot. The British military attache in 
Warsaw, Colonel Conan Rowan, had been at several Polish 
shoots with me and we were always hopelessly outclassed 
by the Poles, for we could never get over the thought of 
our neighbors to left and right, the danger of hitting them 
if we shot too impetuously, and this hesitation of the trigger 
finger always brought off a miss. 

White-haired President Moscicki, who was such a pas- 
sionate sportsman that at a shoot he was like a boy of five 
before a Christmas tree, told us scornfully that the Anglo- 
Saxon co-ordinating processes were too slow for this Polish 
art of flash shooting, a skill of instinctive co-ordination, 
brain, muscle, and nerve reflexes one had to cultivate very 
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young, and there was nothing in the shooting performance 
of the British and American representatives in Poland to 
contradict him. 

The scene this February day at Morinski’s had the en- 
chantment of a fairy scene with the white forest garlanded 
and festooned with snow, through which we peered like 
eager hounds as a distant horn announced the beginning of 
the beat. After an interval of ten minutes, we slipped off our 
huge fur coats and hung them over our backs, ready for 
action. Suddenly there was the snap of a twig and, as I shot, 
the snow tossed up underneath the shadow flashing across 
the clearing. An instant later two rifle blasts sounded so close 
together you could hardly distinguish one from the other. 
The beaters came out a few minutes later. The beat was 
over. Twenty paces beyond the clearing lay a huge boar, 
hit in two vital places, the head and high up in the shoulder. 
Prince Morinski came up now with the other sportsmen, and 
my neighbor on the left. Count Von Frum, a young German 
from the Corridor, was congratulated on every side. The 
prince broke off a httle sprig of pine, dipped it in the boar’s 
blood and fastened it, an accolade of merit, in Von Frum’s 
hat band. The boar was a big “solitary” with tusks well over 
six inches and probably weighed two hundred fifty kilos. 
General Frabisy, who was a great authority on the chase in 
Poland, said. After the tension of the beat, there was much 
excited talk and laudatory comment on his distinguished 
shooting, for the young man, who, through all the hullabaloo, 
bore himself with great modesty. 

That night there was a great party in the castle. A boun- 
tiful meal, zakonski, was served with boar meat, spiced fish, 
and caviar, fiberally drenched with starka, and then we went 
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in to the dining room for a dinner of nine courses, which 
Prince Morinski himself, a famous gourmet, had supervised. 
There were many delicate dishes that only one of refined, 
cultivated palate could savor, borszcz, sandre ala Forwitee, 
saddle of mutton Archiduc, turkey polonaise, Heres 1885, 
rare burgundy of 1870, Monet and Chandon champagne. 
With the champagne there was much ceremonial lifting of 
the glasses. Everybody shook hands with his dinner partner 
and thanked her, then your partner thanked you for having 
thanked her, and after that all got up and went shaking 
hands and thanking all around the table. Prince Druska 
thanked the host and extolled him as an exponent of the 
richest traditions in Polish sport, and the host responded 
with thanks to Prince Druska for his thanks and thanks for 
the presence of all his gifted guests. Prince Radziwill was 
reduced to tearful eloquence over the nobility of the true 
Polish aristocrat and might have wept unrestrainedly if 
some one had not interrupted with “Nie zgi,” which cannot 
be translated, but means something like long life, like “Vive” 
in French. Every one took up “Nie zgi” and the whole pleas- 
ant company started to sing, “Sto Lot, Sto Lot, may you five 
100 years, sans tears, may you live 100 years.” 

After dinner this bounding exuberance subsided a little 
and most of the guests settled down to bridge, but since I 
never play bridge when I can escape, and because I knew an 
outraged stomach would exact retribution in the morning, 
I asked young Count Von Frum, who was on the bridge side- 
lines also, if he wanted to go out and walk with me in an 
effort to recover from the toxic accumulation of the evening. 

Outside a great moon filled the scene with luminous, misty 
radiance, and the white stillness was oppressive like sus- 
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pended breath. We walked the road across the long plain 
which ended in the forest, somber against the snow, where 
we had shot during the day, and I turned the conversation 
to the interests of youth and the future. He would finish at 
Heidelberg that summer, young Count Von Frum said, and 
he hoped to become an advocat. I was an humble member 
of the same noble profession and predicted for him a career 
at the bar as brilliant as his shooting that afternoon. “No, 
Excellenz,” he said quietly, and turned away with a re- 
nunciation so final that I was disturbed. When I persisted 
in asking an explanation, he told me factually and with no 
heroics that his generation was caught in the convulsion of 
the great war which was coming within a few years. “There 
can be no individual life,” he said with an air of mysticism, 
“our lives belong to the fuehrer, and all that belongs to us. 
Most of us will die. What is the use of planning for the 
future, when most of us must die for Germany”— his voice 
dropped in reverential respect— “and our fuehrer?” 

“Why in hell do you want to die for Germany and your 
fuehrer?” I blurted with uncontrolled irritation. “Why don’t 
you live for them? Don’t you want to take a position, get 
on in the world? Isn’t there a girl somewhere?” But he 
seemed unaware of my irritation, the conversation fell dead 
after that, and we walked almost in silence till we turned 
back to the castle. 

I often thought of this episode when I visited Germany 
and listened in great assemblages to a little man who might 
have been a waiter, but not a head waiter, with a grotesque 
toothbrush mustache and a plastered mop of mouse-colored 
hair, as he exhorted his countrymen to avenge the humiha- 
tion of Versailles. Vehemently they cheered him. They lis- 
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tened with the rapt attention one might accord an emissary 
from on high. He was their fuehrer with the mission of a 
Messiah to save Germany. Men were going back to work 
this year 1935. Soon, our Embassy reported, there would be 
no unemployment. The sullen air of defeatism had vanished 
before a vibrant, dynamic energy which charged the air 
everywhere. Germany was on the march, and millions like 
this young Goimt Von Frum were marching with blind de- 
votion and the exaltation of fanaticism behind the little man 
with the toothbrush mustache. 

It was in Brussels, six months after the invasion of Poland, 
that I heard that Ober Lieutenant Von Frum had been killed 
in the attack on Warsaw. 
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HITLER CROSSES THE RHINE 


T he decision of Hitler to invade the Rhineland can be 
compared only to the decision of Julius Caesar, the great- 
est soldier of antiquity, when, fully conscious that the move 
meant success or his complete oblivion, he deliberately 
crossed the Rubicon and marched against Rome and Pom- 
pey. By crossing the Rhine, Hitler openly flung a Rubicon 
challenge to France and England. It was make or break for 
Hitler and it was make or break for England and France. 
Hitler realized this fuUy. The tragedy of Europe is that the 
people of France and England did not, and tlieir politicians 
had not the courage to tell them. The Rhine was absolutely 
vital to any scheme for the defense of France, and after the 
last war, Foch insisted that the French should control a zone 
extending from this vital, strategical river well into German 
territory. Articles 42 and 43 of the Versailles Treaty delimit- 
ing a demilitarized area on the right bank of the river was 
a compromise which Foch had to accept, but which never 
satisfied him. 

The vital character of the Rhineland was recognized in the 
Treaty of Locarno, wherein three great men, Briand, Strese- 
mann, and Austen Chamberlain, all of whom, disillusioned 
by the harrowing experience of the last war, were deter- 
mined to build a permanent structure of peace in Europe. 
They guaranteed the territorial integrity of Belgium and 
pledged their nations to enforce by force the demilitariza- 
tion of the Rhine. 
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Yet on the 6th day of March, 1936, Hitler, with that auda- 
cious daring which has made him such a great leader, moved 
across the Rhine bridgeheads in open defiance of Versailles 
and Locarno, and in one stroke irretrievably smashed all 
hope of orderly settlement of international controversies. 

The issue was now clear: unless the Germans were dis- 
lodged, the French alliances with Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia were worthless. Our military attaches, earnest, hard- 
working and competent men, asked what now was the 
meaning of France and England on the continent. The cor- 
relating alliances could never be implemented. This one 
move of Hitler had reduced the French and British armies 
to impotency in Central Europe. The diplomatic colleagues 
asked what now had become of the Balance of Power, that 
doctrine whereby for two hundred and fifty years, by pitting 
one nation against the other, England had kept control in 
her own hands. 

The occupation of the Rhineland was a startling, bold 
move. The German army was still weak. Hitler had no avia- 
tion or panzer divisions. Only a year had passed since he had 
denounced the military limitation of V ersailles and his forces 
did not exceed 100,000 of the Reichswehr, supplemented 
with the recruits of a single year. 

The French army was the commanding physical force of 
Europe. Two million French soldiers, officered by the most 
brilliant staflF in the world, faultlessly disciplined, and with a 
magnificent morale, were ready for action. The German de- 
fiance was open and unequivocal. Sarraut lashed himself into 
a fury, threatened Hitler with summary ejection, and noth- 
ing happened. Flandin was Foreign Minister. He has always 
said that the French could not move because Downing Street 
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opposed violence, believing that the way of negotiation was 
not yet closed. Then there is the story that the French Gen- 
eral StaflF opposed the politicians and said the army was not 
prepared for war. Many times I have discussed the whole 
tragic subject with those who were in high places both in 
France and England at the time. But I cannot now mention 
names because the matter is still too acidly controversial 
and some of the individuals with whom I talked are still in 
ofiBce. 

The democracies are always too late, Mussolini puts it suc- 
cintly, while the dictators are like a generalissimo in time 
of war— no one would think of questioning their decision no 
matter how drastic and opposed to the popular will. There 
was such a universal detestation of war in France and Eng- 
land at the time of the Rhineland that a referendum in these 
two countries would have opposed overwhelmingly a march- 
ing of tlie armies. It was argued in England that Hitler had 
not invaded France. In taking possession of the demilitarized 
zone, he was simply perfecting his title to his own German 
territory. France had not been touched and the sentiment 
was heard openly at the time that the French people would 
openly rebel against an invasion of Germany unless French 
soil was first invaded. 

All this evidence in extenuation cannot be denied, but 
the outstanding deficiency in the critical hour was not in 
democracy but in the leadership of democracy. The stark 
truth is that there was no man, in the high councils of eitlier 
France or Great Britain, who had the vision and the cour- 
age to face war. Winston Churchill violently denounced 
Hitler’s action and threatened heavy imprecation, but he 
never insisted that force be met with force, then and there. 
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and that the Germans be ejected from their crucial position, 
no matter the cost. 

Hitler had defied his General StajGF, who told him that the 
unprepared German army would be annihilated by crushing 
French forces, but he threw all caution to the winds and 
gave the order to march. And the sad commentary is that 
there was no leadership of courageous morahty to stand up 
and oppose this wanton display of immorality in flaunting 
all forces of law and order. 

There were only two men who possessed the leadership 
to do this, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Eamon de Valera. I 
saw President Roosevelt the evening before his inauguration 
in 1933, when he closed the banks and saved the country 
from financial collapse. He was magnificent that night when 
we met with him at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
like a captain of a ship in a raging storm, with an inspiring 
courage which dispelled the quaking fear of millions and 
filled all with his own confidence and resolution. Never have 
I seen a more convincing exhibition of that moral quality 
which proclaims the bom leader of men. 

Eamon de Valera, Prime Minister of Ireland, has the same 
fearless character which risks danger unflinchingly with rm- 
reckoning courage and silent spiritual strength. De Valera 
is the greatest leader in all Irish history, a man of singular 
force and outstanding high intelligence, but above all un- 
compromising conviction. Had de Valera or Roosevelt been 
Prime Minister of England when Hitler moved into the 
Rhineland? But there was no man in England to face the 
mob regardless of personal consequences and to meet Hit- 
ler’s bluff. Later, it was too late. 

Days went by and weeks after the invasion of the Rhine- 
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land, and the emotion which it was necessary to marshal for 
action subsided until the people could no longer be aroused. 
The League of Nations assembled in London for a weari- 
some, futile session, and at the end issued a drastic con- 
demnation of the German Fuehrer. That was all. From that 
moment the Axis became a vital reality. People talk about 
Godesberg, Munich, and Czechoslovakia. The cause of de- 
mocracy in Europe was lost in the Rhineland. 

There was no question of opposing force with force now, 
and the only hope of staying the day of reckoning was 
in appeasement. Many prominent influential Englishmen, 
among them the late Lord Lothian, believed tliat Hitler’s 
grievances could be met if an analysis was made of them 
and the feasibility of satisfying them. Therefore a number 
of sounding investigations were made. I was in Berlin early 
that summer of 1936 and learned about one of these expedi- 
tions. Ambassador Dodd was in bed with grippe. He asked 
me to meet one Marcel Knecht of the newspaper Matin, 
who had come from Paris to see him about a very impor- 
tant matter affecting the peace of Europe. 

Monsieur Knecht, who spoke English fluently and who 
told me he had received an honorary degree a few years 
before from the University of Wisconsin, looked very dismal 
when I saw him in the living room of the Embassy. He said 
there was no escape from tlie black conclusion that Germany 
would make war unless its economic demands were met. 
He said every one who was capable of thinking realized this 
and Anthony Eden, who, despite the Rhineland fiasco, was 
still Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in England, pro- 
posed a program, in collaboration with Leon Blum, who had 
become Prime Minister of France, which would bring about 
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permanent economic appeasement of Germany. It was the 
only hope, Knecht thought, and he was very impressive in 
his earnestness when he spoke about the annihilation of 
western civilization if the armies marched. He advanced 
the familiar thesis that we should stir ourselves in the 
emergency because the United States had a stake in the 
peace of Europe. No American had any quarrel with that 
general proposition, but few Europeans stopped there. Many 
of them had the persistent conviction that because we inter- 
vened in the last World War, we could be counted upon 
again to send our army in the cause of justice and democ- 
racy, and seemed to think we should police all Europe in 
the cause of international justice as they conceived that ab- 
straction. 

The worth of any economic appeasement plan would ob- 
viously depend upon its detail, and the trouble with the 
practical working by France and England for an improve- 
ment of economic conditions in Germany was that it meant 
that French and British businessmen and workingmen would 
have to make sacrifices and suffer a reduction in their own 
standard of living. It was the same familiar pinch as the 
story of taxation. Every one is willing that every one else 
be taxed for tlie benefit of the community, except himself. 
And unless the average Frenchman or Englishman was will- 
ing to pay for peace, to give something from his own pocket, 
there appeared little hope of averting the march of German 
armies. There was no use in saying how much heavier the 
cost would be, if this catastrophe came to pass, if the armies 
did march, for no one before the event could ever be made 
to envisage the destruction of war or made to realize how 
the blow would hit all, even the humblest. Yet the armies 
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would march unless some drastic measures were taken to 
halt them. If there was only some way of dramatizing the 
desperate prospect for Europe unless England and France 
made some sacrifice, that winter of 1936. 

Knecht felt sure the Eden-Blum project was feasible. 
Fran 9 ois Poncet, the French Ambassador in Berlin, would 
acquaint me fully with the whole outline of the scheme, he 
said, the broad scope of which contemplated the shipment 
of raw materials from British and French colonial posses- 
sions to Germany in exchange for German manufactured 
output. The initial financing was to be arranged by loans 
from London and Paris. Everything looked practical in 
theory. Here was a reciprocal satisfaction of needs between 
two complementary economic spheres, always the ideal ar- 
rangement in international trade. Everything was satisfied 
except national self-interest viewpoint, as selfish short- 
sighted politicians conceived it. German trade with French 
and British colonies would mean the exclusion of French and 
British exports, and this would mean less profits for French 
and British businessmen through the loss of these markets, 
also a lower standard of living for British and French work- 
men in order that German workers might enjoy a higher 
standard. Can any one imagine the France of pre-June, 1940, 
or British labor agreeing to any such program? But Knecht 
was sure Fran 9 ois Poncet could satisfy all objections and 
urged me to call on him. I was not the American Ambassa- 
dor in Germany, I explained, I would report to Ambassador 
Dodd. 

The imphcations of the project had possibilities and when 
the Frenchman left I dashed up the stairway three steps at 
a time. The Ambassador was propped up with pillows read- 
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ing a book on Thomas Jefferson, and before I could open 
my mouth, he began to tell about Jefferson and his knowl- 
edge of European affairs, speaking so intimately that I al- 
most expected to see the first great Democrat walk through 
the door of the bedroom. He went on reciting Jeffersonian 
philosophy, affectionately, as one would speak of a dear 
friend, and I am sure he felt that way about Thomas Jef- 
ferson. History to him was no dusty record of the dead past. 
Professor Dodd lived with great historical figures, sharing 
their adventures and trials, their triumphs and disappoint- 
ments, and Thomas Jefferson was his idol. I believe at the 
time of his death he was absorbed in writing a book on 
some phase of Jeffersoniana. 

He went on with such relish and enthusiasm that I did 
not have the heart to interrupt him, but eventually there was 
a blessed opening and I told what the Frenchman had told 
me about the Eden-Blum plan and its far-reaching possibil- 
ities. It was the only hope, I went on vehemently, the issue 
was clear— either the arimes marched or economic appease- 
ment would have to be accomplished. Never again would 
there be a hope of taking the military initiative from Hitler 
and territorial appeasement was unthinkable, the only hope 
was an economic settlement. I waited for questions and 
hinted that Ambassador Frangois Poncet could develop the 
promising prospect Knecht had proposed. But Professor 
Dodd went back again to Thomas Jefferson, and I went 
away thoroughly despondent. 

Ambassador Dodd was a fine, representative American of 
the intellectual type, but he felt disoriented and thoroughly 
unhappy in totahtarian Germany and even at that time, in 
the summer of 1936, he told me that he looked forward to 
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resigning. He was a Liberal and detested the European 
scene and totalitarian Germany. He must have been very 
reheved when, after four years, the President finally per- 
mitted him to retire and return to Virginia and his book on 
Jefferson. 

The Presidential campaign was held that fall, and I came 
home during the midst of the Democratic Convention at 
Philadelphia. At the White House the President listened 
when I told him I was sure that some day the German 
armies would march. He hstened attentively and appeared 
to share my pessimistic view, but it was easy to see that his 
mind dwelt more on our own problems than on tlie dis- 
tracted continent. 

This, the American tendency, is entirely understandable. 
A greater expanse than the Atlantic Ocean separates us from 
Europe and such reports as the newspapers and other pub- 
lications print on European affairs in this country are so 
vague, so false, and so confusing and misleading that no 
wonder Europe is a remote, unpleasant enigma to our peo- 
ple. Now with the war, most Americans have passionately 
taken sides with Britain, but few understand the ground- 
work of the war, what the war aims are or what would be the 
shape of Europe and the world if Germany were to win the 
war tomorrow. We are insular in viewpoint as at any time 
in the career of this country. 

So it was not surprising that people yawned and found 
my society tedious when I tried to tell them about the fear- 
ful storm which was coming in Europe. Once when I spoke 
at a club in Chicago, back of closed doors, before a gather- 
ing of fifty leading businessmen, questions were put at the 
end of my remarks. An executive of a prominent industry 
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was very frank in telling the audience that he considered 
my discussion provocative of harm. I was in fact a war- 
monger, he intimated by broad innuendo. He said that he 
had just returned from England, where the whole attitude 
was determined against ever participating in another war, 
and as a clinching proof of his argument, he said he could 
assure us tlie youth of England would never fight. The Ox- 
ford Union had passed a resolution that none of its members 
would take up arms ever again for King or country. I at- 
tempted to reply by asking what the youth of England 
would do if the youth of Germany decided to march and 
take England away from them. But he withered me with 
scorn and I could see that most of the hard-headed business- 
men about that long table agreed with him. They thought 
I was a dyspeptic alarmist. War was a fantastic anachronism 
in this far-advanced day of civilization. Get on with more 
important business— something that had something to do 
with reality. 

When I spoke during the political campaign, stressing in- 
ternational aflPairs as the paramount issue, and comparing 
the outstanding capacity of President Roosevelt in foreign 
affairs with the Republican candidate, people listened with 
the rapt attention they might have accorded to a lecture on 
Babylonian art or Sanskrit. All this European mess was ir- 
relevant to the pulsing movement of the hour. People were 
far more interested in recovery from the depression. Why 
should we concern ourselves with Europe, they argued. Eu- 
rope for the Europeans, and America for Americans. To hell 
with it. 

A current story in the campaign was that after Alf Lan- 
don’s nomination, he was asked by one inquiring reporter 
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for his view on the international situation. He is reported 
to have replied that he thought McCormick a better buy. 
But he pledged the journalist not to quote him. He never 
went in for speculation and knew nothing about stocks and 
shares, he declared. 
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T he happiest event of my official life was when the caval- 
cade of Irish dragoons in their gay marine blue-and- 
gold uniforms clattered down the road to the American 
legation in Phoenix Park and escorted the American Minister 
to Dublin Castle. The call of the blood is strong in all of 
us. Nearly a century before, my father’s family had gone out 
from County Kilkenney, driven by the great potato famine 
of 1849. And now in another generation, I had come back 
to the ancestral island of saints and scholars, the representa- 
tive of my President and the country where my father had 
established his own family. It was the romance of America, 
this scene, as in Daniel O’Connell top hat, I reviewed the 
Guard of Honor and presented my Letter of Credence to an 
Taoiseach de Valera, although it was addressed to His Maj- 
esty George VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the evening there was a banquet at the castle and Mrs. 
de Valera, my dinner partner, must be blushing yet for the 
disgraceful failure I made of the Irish words she wrote there 
at the table for the conclusion of my impromptu speech. 

Men prominent in public life are seldom truthfully re- 
flected by the mirror of the press, and the public too often 
has the most distorted image of them and their character. I 
had such an estimation of Eamon de Valera. I had read 
much of him in the news and was convinced that he was 
a bigoted revolutionary, of narrow limited outlook, an im- 
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pression heightened by press photographs of a pinched, 
humorless face behind spectacles. 

This unfair judgment was promptly expunged at my first 
meeting with the Irish Prime Minister. He was obviously 
an intellectual type, an ascetic, to whom the flesh was an 
incident, and one could readily believe that he never partook 
of strong drink or indulged in tobacco— a studious, intent 
face, deeply lined by furrows of intense thought, with mouth 
and chin of unyielding determination, an honest and brave 
man— above all, a man of inflexible purpose. But beyond 
these qualities is a kindliness and sincerity about Eamon de 
Valera which one senses as instantly as one feels the warmth 
of sympathetic human contact. Associates who have fought 
with him for Ireland and served jail sentences with him all 
call him “Dev,” but there is no familiarity in that moniker, 
only devotion and profound admiration. No one has ever yet 
presumed to trespass upon that impenetrable, austere dig- 
nity. Dev has no intimates. He told me his youthful am- 
bition was to attend Samur in France and become a mihtary 
ofiBcer. There is in his bearing— erect, resolute, direct— the 
mold of a professional soldier. 

On this green island the unhurried tenor of living be- 
longed to another age, and yet one could not escape echoes 
of the mounting tension across the channel, which, like a 
Greek tragedy, moved on rapidly to a climax. Neville Cham- 
berlain was Prime Minister of England and had decided 
upon his own policy of appeasement which was to end in 
the tragic disillusionment of Hitler’s march into Prague. One 
of the items on Chamberlain’s agenda was a liquidation of 
the seven-century-old feud with Ireland. Protracted, tedious 
negotiations ensued. The primary friction was the main- 
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tenauce of six northern Irish counties under the British 
crown by the Upyd George Treat)' of 1922, known in Ire- 
Jand as Partition. 

Kestoro the lost counties to the sovereignty of the new Ires 
land and all would be well with Anglo-Irish relations, de 
Valera announced at the outset of the ne^^ this 

demand he was characteristieaWy uneowpromism Otlier 
questions— the hostile tariff barriers, the payment of British 
land bonds, and; even tlie presence of British forces in the 
Irish ports at Cobh, Berehaven, and Loch Swilly, a chahcjjge 
to Irish Sovereignty, about which the dio-hard Leftists in 
trdand never failed to raU--he regarded as subordiiiato to 
this main issue of Partition. 

Pe Valera is no trader. He has UtUe imagination. A thing 
is either right or wrong according to precise niatlie- 
maric^ mental processes aird he would not compromise with 
principle So Irish-Anglo dehbeirathms began in Jan- 

uary, 193S, dragged on for nearly rin^ee hiond^^^ and there 
were times wh^ the deadlock appeared hopeless. One of the 
British Mhiisters who was present at of the strained 
meetings hr downing Street told me that oiice after tbe Irish 
leader h?fd spoken for hours, eloquently and persuasively 
for his six north ojiinties. Sir John Simon mildly suggested 
tliat he did not understand the difficulties of the British 
government widi the Ufster n^iudrity which could never be 
placated ff placed imder the rule of South Ireland. 

peVaiem ptotested: ''Indeed I do understand. That is my 
great wc^ress as a negotiator. I alw'ays too readily under- 
stand and sympathize wnlh the other side. !' 

At tins pcmt ; Prime Minister Cffiambesl^ arose, looked 
searchingly about the cabinet room, then sat down and ob- 
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served ponderously. “You will pardon me, Mr. de Valera, 
I was only looking aroimd to see if the marines were 
present,” 

In the end de Valera returned to Ireland bearing with him 
an agreement which was regarded by the diplomatic world 
as the greatest triumph in Anglo-Irish relations other than 
the achievement of the Free State. He had restored the ports 
to Irish sovereignty, liquidated British bond annuity pay- 
ments by settlement at one tenth their face value, and estab- 
lished harmonious trade relationship between the two isl- 
ands, but he had failed in his own estimation, for the British 
flag still waved over the six north counties. 

Nationalism must be selfish, and the only justifiable ob- 
jective of international relations from a nationalistic view- 
point is national self-interest. Such is de Valera s conception 
in the present controversy over the Irish ports. He is think- 
ing first and exclusively as an Irishman for Ireland. He is 
trying to keep his country out of war, for he knows the day 
that British forces move into the Irish garrisons, strained 
neutrality will vanish that same day in the Bfitzkrieg. He has 
no other course. Only one who has lived in Ireland can 
realize that any Irish government which permitted foreign 
invasion, whether British or German, would be repudiated 
and instantly thrown out of oflBce. The Irish people are over- 
whelmingly in sympathy with Britain, but the decision 
which de Valera has made relative to the ports is the only 
one they would countenance. He has no alternative. Even 
if he had, I am sure that in the cause of Irish self-interest 
he would make the same decision. 

De Valera had fought through the brutal Black and Tan 
Irish war with England and, like every war-time soldier, he 
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detests war, its foul injustice and cruelty, its suflFering in- 
flicted upon the innocent, its futility and criminal waste. But 
he had no illusions about the vulnerability of his island in the 
conflict which, two years before hostilities, most thoughtful 
men agreed was inevitable. After Munich it was only a mat- 
ter of months until the armies marched. How maddening to 
watch the storm gather, which all thought would be the 
destruction of western civihzation, and stand impotent and 
helpless! 

The httle nations would have no rights in the war, “aU 
the neutrals will be kicked aroimd,” de Valera told me, and 
there was so httle the neutral countries could do about it. 
Ireland, and there was England, like a shield to the east. 
The storm would strike England with the fury of a blast and 
when would come Ireland’s turn? Most Irishmen said their 
fate lay with Britain but nothing could be done, purposeless 
to load a crushing burden of armament upon a poor people, 
for no matter how much the little Irish military police force 
was augmented, you could never hope to stave off the attack 
of a great power. Therefore, watch and hope and pray. 

De Valera is a very devout religious man. When he was 
confined in Dartmoor prison he went on a hunger strike in 
protest against his being treated as a criminal, and the only 
thing that worried him in the thought of death by starvation 
was a troubled conscience as to whether such an end might 
not be considered self-murder in the eyes of God. So when 
the war came to England he did a great deal of praying for 
Ireland, and as he watched he did not abandon hope. But 
he refused to agree with those who said there was no pur- 
pose in any defense. He contended that while it was self- 
evident that no Irish army could be made strong enough to 
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repel a determined attack of a great power, a strengthening 
of Irish defenses might have nuisance value enough to make 
Germany and Britain think twice before landing on Irish 
soil. He called for volunteers, increased his armament re- 
gardless of expense and that is why the present Irish army 
is over a quarter of a million strong, a determined, compact 
fighting force, and the Irish people are imited as never before 
in their history. 

So far this Irish pohcy of preparedness has succeeded. 
Two years have gone by since the German invasion of 
Poland and Ireland is still neutral, and the record of the past 
two years is the Irish hope for the future. Twice during those 
two years the war came very close, but Eamon de Valera 
held firm to the helm of his rocking bark, if need be, pre- 
pared to go down like a good captain with the ship. He 
may be adversely criticized by those who stress the signifi- 
cance of the Irish ports in the battle of the Atlantic, but he 
cannot be blamed from a viewpoint of Irish national self- 
interest. 

The march upon Prague came in the spring of 1939, Hit- 
ler’s answer to Chamberlain’s appeasement. The answer of 
tlie British people was to take leadership away from their 
government, end appeasement, and draw the deadline of 
German aggression in Poland. Great Britain had under- 
written Danzig and the Corridor and all realists knew war 
was now a reality. 

The lull which followed was the prelude to the storm. 
But there is an unquenchable optimism about the Irish, bora 
in adversity, and the war was far-oflp that summer day at 
Foynes at the mouth of the River Shannon where the hills 
are so green that the people of Clare swear that butter forms 
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on your shoes as you walk through them. Sohcitor Fin tan 
O’Connor, an expert on bird life, with whom I had often 
shot geese on the Wexford Slob, said the gigantic bird on 
the western skyline was a winged harbinger of peace and 
that Europe was on the threshold of a new optimistic era. 
We watched the great bird ciicle and alight on the water 
with the grace of a pelican and tried to conceal our emotion 
by an affected factuahty as passengers of the first ofiBcial 
western flight came ashore from the Yankee Clipper. Among 
them was a dear old friend. Judge Walton Moore, Counselor 
of the State Department, who persuaded Captain Harold 
Gray to include me on the western crossing three days later. 
And so, a pioneer of the air, I travelled in httle more time 
than the diurnal course of the sun, the same ocean which 
had taken my father’s family nearly three months to cross. 

The Irish offered a fervent prayer for my soul that evening 
we took off from Foynes, but once out pver the flapping sea 
there was no atmosphere of hazard on the great airship, only 
assurance, the monotony of security lulling us to sleep as we 
went purposefully on hour after hour in this master work of 
science and the art of navigation. When we awoke next 
morning far below on the bottle-colored sea appeared float- 
ing icebergs, dazzling white in the sunhght, and Steve Early, 
the President’s secretary, pointed out a forested coastline, 
the first sight of the home shores. All felt a duty to feel 
emotion and Judge Moore started a cheer but it fell flat, for 
no one was conscious of any more stirring sensation than at 
the end of a railway trip from New York to Washington. We 
were all spiritless as mollusks and disappointed, with a sense 
of having somehow been cheated. But the cheat was within 
ourselves, not in the show. Too much had been compressed 
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into too little compass. It was just another case of frustration 
in the accelerated pace of modem living. The human ma- 
chine has not been developed with the scientific achieve- 
ment of the age and so we had all been left £esthetically and 
emotionally behind in the miracle flight of the Atlantic. One 
evening the green hills and soft brogue of Clare, the next, 
Fifth Avenue and the New York drawl, it was too like the 
telescopic unreality of dreams. In an instinct of self-protec- 
tion consciousness reeled, and because it could not assimilate 
them, became apathetic and dead to impressions too over- 
whelming for realization. 

I did not stay long on the home shores. There were super- 
ficial signs of tranquillity following the British guarantee of 
Danzig and the Corridor, but I could not forget Von Moltke, 
and how once in an unguarded moment he had told me 
Germany would never tolerate a Corridor of alien territory 
through his Reich. It was not so much the statement as the 
rasping intensity with which the words were uttered which 
stamped them permanently upon my memory. 

So I hurried back to troubled Europe, but it was not until 
the last week of August that the issue became clear and all 
knew that either the Poles would have to yield in the dispute 
over the Free City or Hitler would. The alternative of a 
compromise seemed nearly hopeless, and if Hitler did not 
yield, England was bound to honor her pledged word and 
come to the aid of the Poles or there was no such thing as 
honor left among nations. 

Everything pointed to a march of the armies that last day 
of August when I went to Cobh to meet an old friend 
who was coming from the continent, and warn him that he 
must hurry back to America away from the war area. From 
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the tender as we approached the big liner in Cobh harbor, I 
saw his familiar, tall, powerful silhouette on the promenade 
deck, engaged in his customary exercise of handshaking. I 
chmbed up the gangway before he could come ashore and 
told him he could not leave the ship. I said: “In two or tliree 
days Great Britain will be at war and you will be marooned 
on this island probably for the duration.” He laughed ofiF the 
warning, as if war was nothing in a busy president-making 
career. So I dramatized the situation and told him it might 
be months and even years before he could get away from 
Ireland. But he started for the Irish shores as if he had not 
heard. The nostalgia of the Gael for the old sod had seized 
him with an imperious command and nothing could deter 
this pilgrimage to the ancestral heath in County Meath, with 
his two children, Ann fourteen years old and Betty sixteen, 
who bulhed him without mercy. 

As we came oflF the tender a man was waiting on the wharf 
with outstretched hand, “Hello, Jim,” he said. “Hello, Jack,” 
James Aloysius Farley snapped back instantaneously. “I met 
that fellow once five years ago in Albany. He runs a haber- 
dashery there. His name is Jack Hurley. I never expected to 
see him in Ireland,” Jim explained. Jim Farley knows 50,000 
people by name, and this extraordinary photographic mental 
faculty which associates names and faces, sometimes entirely 
disassociated from the environment of first acquaintance, 
never fails. He is a happy man with the heart of a child who 
likes people and whom all people like. Disciplined by poverty, 
he made his living in an uncouth roughneck setting during 
the most impressionable years, and emerged one of the most 
manly men. He neither drinks nor smokes and no one ever 
tells a smutty story within his hearing, not over once. Yet 
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like Kipling's image of a real man in the poem, “If,” he 
never suffers from an excess of godly goodness. Too many 
people affect a sniffing superiority of the professional poli- 
tician, but Jim Farley has made politics a profession which 
can well rank with the noblest professions, and no one has 
done more to elevate the level of pohtics. 

Three days after their coming I saw the Farley family off 
at Cobh. The steamer Manhattan had come to repatriate 
war-stranded Americans, and my last impression of the great 
American Warwick was a big man leaning over the railing 
of the ship, his left hand clasping his right in a vigorous 
handshake intended for all Ireland. I do not doubt that 
when he landed in New York he landed handshaking. 

That same night German armies marched into Poland and 
Great Britain declared war. A few days later our Consul in 
Galway telephoned that the Athenia of the Donaldson- 
Scotch hne had been sunk off the north coast of Ireland. At 
dawn with Lord Mayor Costello I met some of the survivors 
huddled beneath blankets on the deck of a Norwegian ship, 
the Knute Nelson, as they came into cold Galway Bay. They 
had lost all their possessions and looked gray and exhausted 
and had a bitter resentment, I learned when I talked to 
them, against a government which had abandoned them to 
murder on the high seas. Many exhibited that strange apathy 
of soldiers who have been under long, stunning artillery 
bombardment, unaware, indifferent to their surroundings, 
and bitter against fate and humanity in general. One man, 
obviously a gentleman, said in a dull voice: “I am told you 
are the American Consul. Could you find out about my two 
boys? My wife was killed by the explosion and I saw them 
taken off in different lifeboats.” He had suffered beyond all 
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capacity for further suffering and was the most gentle, 
reasonable person of them all. 

Their misfortune took such a hostile timi that it required 
a great deal of patience to interview the passengers. But in 
the end, from the skipper, the crew, and the passengers, we 
pieced together indisputable evidence that at dusk on Sep- 
tember 5, 200 miles out of Inishtrahull, Donegal, there was a 
terrific explosion in the hold of the Athenia almost amid- 
ships. A number of people were killed outright. Those on 
deck at the time and others who rushed to the decks gave 
cumulative evidence of a line of brown smoke reaching to 
the vessel from a point half a mile over the sea on the port 
side. Officers identified the smell of cordite at the time of 
the explosion. Some passengers spoke of a flash where the 
line of smoke began. A few testified to a second blasting 
crash near the radio apparatus. When the tender landed at 
Galway, Captain Kirke, American Naval Attache at Lon- 
don, confirmed the salient features of this evidence in an 
independent investigation. 

The Athenia was the first gun of the war and had a striking 
similarity to the sinking of the Lusitania twenty-three years 
before. As I ran to the telephone to call the Legation at 
Dublin, I speculated if the consequences would be the same 
as those which followed the Lusitania, and could not get my 
dispatch off soon enough. But there was the usual Irish delay 
and I rushed over to the Galway telegraph oflBce, swept out 
the newspaper correspondents, an imsporting advantage 
justified only by official business, and sent my message to 
Washington in clear, the first scoop of the war. 

Back in Dublin the German Minister, Doctor Hempel, his 
face a tragic mask, told me his government had cabled him 
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that no German submarine was within 300 miles of the spot 
where the sinking occurred. I presented the evidence which 
he admitted proved beyond question that it had not been 
an internal explosion. An enemy of Germany had torpedoed 
the ship, Hempel insisted, and went away gloomily mut- 
tering that nothing more disastrous to German-American 
relations could have occurred. Our government never pro- 
tested the sinking of the Athenia, since it was impossible to 
establish responsibiUty. Until this day the disaster remains 
a mystery. 
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F or several weeks after the beginning of the war, Dublin 
and every other Irish city was black at night despite the 
neutrality proclamation of de Valera. Then some one sug- 
gested that fear had turned out the lights and at once the 
streets bmst out in full illumination again. Ireland was over- 
whelmingly against the Germany of tlie Swastika, and some- 
times Hempel, the German Minister, had a rough time. An 
Irishman’s notion of a fight was action and plenty of it, and 
when month followed month after the collapse of Poland 
with no German offensive, the Irish newspapers could not 
conceal their contempt for Hitler’s Blitzkrieg. They were 
openly derisive, adopted a word from America, “phoney,” 
and made a great play of it to express their opinion of this 
slow-geared war. 

There was nothing warlike about London, a city of sand- 
bag barricades and pearl iridescent circus balloons, against 
the clouds, to ward off the attack which never came. Every- 
body went about with lunch boxes, which were gas masks, 
slung on their shoulders, but after the first month or so, the 
lunch boxes were gradually discarded, except by the old 
people. It is always like tliat. A challenge to nature is the 
way youth, with everything to lose, is ever prodigal of life, 
and age, which has had its fling, is ever parsimonious of 
diminishing days. 

Sir Edmund Ironside was Chief of Imperial Staff, the 
ranking oflBcer of the British army, and all of us who had 
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served under him felt we had a personal stake in the war. 
Coming back through the years, Henry Dennis’ words were 
as clear as that day we were on the transport together in 
the White Sea, “Wait and see, if the British ever have a great 
war again, they’ll call on Ironside to pull them out of it. 
Wait and see.” 

Well, the war had come, a great war, from which many 
said the British Empire would never emerge, and the call 
had gone forth for Ironside. Twenty years in the tropics, 
in India, in Mesopotamia, in the Balkans, in Spain, had 
deepened the strong resolute lines of his face, had furrowed 
thoughtful shadows beneath his eyes, and there was in his 
alert, vigorous bearing that poise which comes from great 
knowledge of men and human mutations. His brown hair 
had grizzled, but he looked hthe and agile as an athlete. 

One night at dinner in war-blacked London he said he 
kept so fit by riding an eighteen-hand thoroughbred in Hyde 
Park. That was heresy to a horseman, and I said so. The next 
morning very early, the telephone at Grosvenor House rang 
and a voice said: “There’s a horse here to see you, sir.” 
Ironside believed that seeing was believing. And he was 
right, the animal which called on me had the unmistakable 
conformation of the blood horse. Later on, his rider, who 
weighed 260 poimds, and was a first-flight hunting man, told 
me all about my early morning caller’s pedigree. As always 
he knew what he was talking about. 

Our first meeting was’ above the Arctic Circle during the 
American war with Russia. There were no heroics about 
that strange campaign, with melodramatic fighting on the 
snow and no one able to tell what the fighting was about. 
Days were long, black, dull, dismal, cold, sometimes fifty 
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below zero Fahrenheit. There was little to eat and what 
little there was was hardly eatable. The moujik huts where 
we lived were ahve with cockroaches and fetid with the 
staleness of the unventilated ages. There was no relief in 
the monotony of the dark arctic days, no news of the outside 
world, yet somehow a month later word of the Armistice 
came through, and some of the American companies an- 
nounced the war was ended for them. By their reasoning, 
being conscripted to make the world safe for democracy in 
France had no relevancy to being killed or frozen to death 
350 miles down the Dvina River. They were going home. 
They told their oflBcers they were marching back to Arch- 
angel by the middle of January, with or without orders. The 
officers tried to tell them that going to Archangel might 
mean the massacre of the whole expedition, with that port 
frozen until the middle of Jime, and a railway open to Mos- 
cow where the Bolsheviks were reported to have an army 
of 2,000,000. The officers said they would stay if they stayed 
alone, and read the articles of war which dealt with mutiny. 

Then Ironside, who might have been King of England if 
the first Edmund Ironside had been on the winning side, 
came to North Russia. He came to the ice-free port of Mur- 
mansk and by sleigh down the Kola peninsula to take com- 
mand of this peculiar little sideshow, where Americans 
fought Russians behind that curtain of secrecy about which 
Senator Hiram Johnson and Senator Robert La Follette were 
commencing to ask embarrassing questions in the senate of 
the United States. 

He had the chest and shoulders of a Kodiak bear and filled 
the low-ceihnged room of the log hut where we had estab- 
lished company headquarters at Chamova on the Dvina, not 
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so much with his physical spaciousness as by the authority, 
palpable as a current, which radiated from his towering 
stature. Here was a man who would have been the boss 
anywhere, in a mine, a company of soldiers, a football team, 
a section gang, a pack of pirateers. Everywhere where men 
look for courageous leadership, for supremacy of merit, he 
would have been recognized as the unchallenged boss. Not 
by his powerful physique, which was only the picturesque 
frame for his gallant spirit, but those qualities of character 
ruled with high intelligence, which since the beginning have 
always been accepted as sovereign. 

Dominant in heart and brain, even then at the age of 
thirty-nine he was considered one of the most originally 
brilliant ojfficers in the British army. He was the undisputed 
boss. He had an eye like Mars to threaten and command 
and there was about him a sympathy, a comradeship, which 
every soldier felt down to the private in the rear rank. A 
boss but never a bully, he was that mingling of strength and 
gentleness which bind men to a leader with hoops of steel. 
No subaltern would have ever made the table conversation 
I made at that first meeting if he did not have that gift of 
human fellowship which can leap the bridge of rank without 
impinging on respect. A great man never fears trespass upon 
his dignity. It is only the puny one who needs to strut upon 
the stage and impress all beholders with the weight of 
superior ofiBce. Ironside was simple, no pretension, no swank, 
a soldier among soldiers. 

“Why are you British such successfiJ colonizers?” I asked 
the Commander-in-Chief of the North Russian Expedition- 
ary Forces that day we first met at Chamova, and added 
with incredible gall, “You are not a likeable people.” 
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The two Brass Hats with the great man had a seizure of 
apoplexy. Not Tiny Ironside. He looked a little startled, 
then a grin wrinkled his eyes and spread to his face until it 
charged the whole atmosphere. 

“No,” he said, suddenly grave again, “we are not a likeable 
people, but we are a just people.” 

“We are a just people.” The words evoked that melo- 
dramatic picture at Toulgas on the Dvina River— the moujik 
hut, the long table with the lurid, guttering candles, where 
the military court sat in judgment upon the prisoner, tall, 
swart, with deep-set black eyes of strange hypnotic power. 
Every defendant charged with a criminal offense is entitled 
to confront his accusers in open court. It is the law, and so he 
sits there, Nicolai Barowic, facing those who will testify 
against his life. 

The first witness is called, the starosta, head man of the 
village. “You know the accused? You knew him as a former 
Commissar in the Bolshevik army? He was in the village? 
Five days before tlie attack he disappeared from the village? 
Two days after the surprise attack he was back here again?” 

The black eyes bum with intensity. They never leave the 
face of the starosta. They have the cmel fixity of a serpent 
and yet there is about them a superiority, an aloofness of 
some strange authority. Under their unrelenting stare the 
starosta twists and squirms. He opens his mouth, shuffles his 
feet, looks at the floor, goes numb with terror— it is an in- 
credible exhibition. Finally he mutters almost inaudibly, 
“Nesnio” (I don’t know). 

The Judge Advocate repeats his interrogatories, shaping 
and reshaping them, suggesting so openly that the questions 
almost answer themselves. Still the frightened witness will 
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not speak. The Judge Advocate threatens, cajoles, pleads, 
but always comes the imresponsive “Nesnio.” At last in de- 
spair tlie starosta is dismissed. Villager after villager follows. 
In the confrontation of those black, terrifying eyes, all are 
inarticulate, silent, with some mysterious horror. 

In a frenzy of exasperation the Judge Advocate, goaded 
beyond endurance, lashes out, threatening the witness with 
drastic punishment, but at this point the president of the 
military court restrains the proceedings. A witness must 
testify freely. The law will not permit intimidation. 

So the room is cleared and the Judge Advocate, crestfallen 
and bitterly chagrined, tells the judges of the undisputed 
testimony he had been given by witnesses, suddenly grown 
mute, how each of them had sworn to him they would 
corroborate in showing how the accused had gone over to 
the enemy’s lines and betrayed the vulnerable position of 
the artillery and had conducted the treacherous attack which 
had taken such a heavy toll of the little British and Ameri- 
can contingent in defense of Toulgas, whose oflBcers were 
now sitting in judgment. 

There is nothing further to be said. The court convenes in 
judicial session. The president, a British major, his red brick 
face contrasting vividly with his gray hair and mustache, 
addresses his fellow jmists: 

“Gentlemen, tlie accused is guilty as hell, but we cannot 
find him guilty. We have been trained in the tradition of the 
law and there is no evidence. It would be only justice to 
shoot him, but we are gentlemen and have been trained in 
the law. I know you will all agree.” 

Court is adjourned and Nicolai Barowic, guilty as hell, 
responsible for the deaths of over one htmdred British and 
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American soldiers, his life spared, is sent down the river to 
Archangel. Justice under the law. The Common Law, great- 
est and noblest tradition of the Anglo-Saxon race. Better one 
hundred guilty go free than that one innocent man should 
die at the hands of tlie law. The right to a fair hearing, the 
right to challenge accusers and question the impartiahty of 
those who sit in judgment. The right to a trial by one’s 
peers. The presumption of innocence. “We are a just people.” 
And Edmund Ironside, Commander-in-Chief of the North 
Russian Expeditionary Forces, just exponent of that justice. 

He was a just leader. No other man could have held the 
North Russian Expedition together that tragic winter of 
1919. There was no longer any talk of mutiny, and the order 
he quickly restored was not a discipline of fear. It was the 
loyalty soldiers sharing danger will always give a brave man 
and a just one. More than all, every American soldier con- 
sidered Tiny Ironside his personal friend, and that is a very 
great tribute, which every one will recognize who has ever 
served in an Allied command. 

After Chamova we always kept in touch. I visited my old 
chief in England when he was Commandant of the Staflf 
College at Camberly, and at the little house where Lady 
Ironside presided in Norfolk, in the town, the name of which 
I have forgotten, where the family of Abraham Lincoln 
originated. Like Billy Mitchell, like most brave men, he was 
always indiscreet and had an incorrigible habit of speaking 
truths in a blunt soldierly way that pained the bureaucracy, 
so that there were times when he was kicked downstairs, as 
when he became Commandant of the Tower of London. 
And the Rock of Gibraltar looked like the tombstone of his 
career in 1938. Then the war came and the realization that 
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the Empire had the fight of its existence. It was no time for 
bickering or army poHtics. In the greatest emergency of her 
history, Britain demanded the greatest soldier in the King’s 
uniform. That is how Ironside came to be called to White- 
hall as Chief of Imperial Staff, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army. 

That is where I met him on my way to Belgium. He shook 
hands gravely, took me to his office where there was a large 
map showing the disposition of British troops on the Belgian 
frontier, and speaking with the map told me of the alerte 
which had called me to Brussels. A German war plane had 
been forced down at Mechlen, a few miles from the eastern 
frontier of Belgium, in it two German officers. On one of 
them, a colonel, was found a sketch setting forth full detail 
of Belgian airfields. When the Germans were taken in cus- 
tody, they tried to bum the compromising document, and on 
the face of it the whole affair looked like business. “But you 
can never tell about the Boche,” Ironside said, and he went 
on to tell me there was evidence of much dissension betsveen 
the army and the politicians in Germany. Hitler insisted 
upon attack and the German High Command opposed him, 
realizing it would be madness to move against the well- 
fortified positions in the Low Countries. The officers were in 
such a state of desperation it was plausible. Ironside be- 
lieved, that the incident of tlie forced landing was a delib- 
erate plant to give away the plans of the German army and 
avoid the suicidal assault. 

Another theory was that the grounded airplane was an 
act in a war of nerves. The important fact was that the 
Germans had not attacked and the British Expeditionary 
Force under General Gort had been waiting on the Belgian 
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border in the cold for two days for word to go. These alarms 
were very bad. This was the second false start. Another had 
been made in November and the men could not be put on 
edge indefinitely. There was more talk among them of a 
phoney war. There was danger in that. It was all very 
demoralizing to morale. 

But the main thing agitating Ironside was his ignorance 
of Belgium and the Belgian army. He strode up and down 
the room, gesticulating with his huge, pawlike hands, the 
only time I ever saw him really exercised. It was utterly 
impossible, he protested, to conduct modem warfare without 
more knowledge than he had of the Belgian dispositions. He 
said he did not even know what roads the British might take 
to join their allies after they crossed the Belgian frontier. 
He said he liked King Leopold and understood the King’s 
position and his determination to safeguard neutrality, but 
the King was leaning backwards and his over-caution might 
lead to disaster. He walked to the door with me. “Good luck, 
keep me in touch,” he said in farewell, and I promised to 
keep in touch, although both of us knew there would be no 
means of keeping in touch. 

That afternoon I was in Paris. At the Embassy, Avenue 
D’lena, Bill Bullitt, an old, tried friend, beamed a dehghted 
welcome to the continent of trouble. BuUitt speaks French 
French and his brilliance, wit, and vivacity made him very 
popular in France. Also his friendship with the President 
and the great confidence the President had in him placed 
him in the most influential position of our diplomatic corps 
in Europe, and the one with the most persuasive influence 
with the White House. 

I told Bill Bulhtt I was anxious to get to Brussels while 
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the getting was good, but he was convinced that the alerte 
in the Low Countries was simply an outbreak of nerves and 
advised me to keep my shirt on. Why should the Germans 
attack, he said, when they could win by a sit-down war, 
following the same measures which had almost brought 
them victory in 1917. Bill Bullitt had the optimism of a good 
digestion and as usual our judgment was miles apart. 

I took the first train that evening for Brussels. Flying had 
been suspended because of the emergency. 
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AN ALERTE IN BELGIUM 


I T WAS nearly two in the morning when I staggered out of 
the dark railway coach expecting no other greeting than 
the cold damp night. But there in their finest with a genuine 
warmth of welcome was the entire Embassy staff. 

We went to a downtown hotel, the Counselor of Embassy, 
Orme Wilson, and I, while the others, their duty done, trailed 
their several weary ways off to bed. “You’ve a trying program 
ahead,” the Counselor said cheerily in the hotel elevator. 
“You’ll need all the sleep you can get tonight.” 

“When do you expect it?” I asked, with what seemed to 
me entire relevancy. Wilson looked a httle worried; we had 
reached the door of the room and turned the key. “Expect 
what?” 

My ruminations became more articulate. “The alerte.” 
“Oh, the situation has eased,” Wilson said. “Spaak, the 
Foreign Minister, will tell you all about it. What I was talk- 
ing about was the stiff program ahead of you tomorrow— I 
mean today. You are to see the Foreign Minister at nine; 
you present yourself (we have no letters) to the King at 
noon; after that therell be calls on the other Secretaries, the 
Grand Marshal of the Court, the Prime Minister, and, if 
you are still alive, a reception at the Embassy.” 

Together we emptied on the floor the meager contents of 
the Irish carpetbag, for since the Age of Polk, it has been 
prescribed by an unfeeling State Department protocol that 
an American chief of mission presenting himself to a foreign 
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chief of state must appear in the pitiless hght of the full 
morning dress-suited like a Ritz waiter, and now of this 
ordained matinal raiment, Flynn of Dublin had remembered 
everything except one stiff shirt, one collar, one pair white 
gloves, one white tie, and one top hat. 

Day was breaking when we completed our inventory and 
consigned Flynn to well-heated exterior darkness. But Wil- 
son consoled with the suggestion that the shops of Brussels 
might rise to the emergency. 

Never before had an Ambassador Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary representing the august sovereignty of 
his state been presented with such unseemly haste and hur- 
ried dispatch and indecent regard for protocol ceremonial. 

A few hours of heavy, unrestful sleep and we were at the 
oflBce of the Foreign Minister, M. Paul Henry Spaak, a 
stout-barrelled man with an assertive chin and alert brown 
eyes. He spoke with unreserved candor of the crisis which 
he hoped now was a thing of the past, but opposed the 
assumption of a deliberate landing by the German war plane 
by the evidence that the gasoline tank in the plane was 
empty and that one wing had been broken by the violent 
forced landing. He said there was nothing to do but watch 
and wait, and in this mood the government had issued a call 
for phase D mobilization, summoning nearly every Belgian 
of military age to the colors. Spaak said his business was not 
to deal with theories but to search for facts, and the facts, 
he confessed glumly, were against his little country which 
had always been the highway for marching armies in the 
ageless wars between Germany and France. If an active 
military offensive was to be staged during the approaching 
open weather of spring, he admitted the war could go only 
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one way. Switzerland, the other flank of the Maginot line, 
was not nearly so vulnerable for there the invader would 
have to pass through narrow mountainous defiles which 
could easily be enfiladed and bombed. If a German attack 
was to occur in the western theatre, Belgium was in for it, 
he said, and if the summer passed without an offensive, he 
would commence to have faith in miracles. 

The King had the same realistic grasp of the grim danger 
ahead, although he clung to a fatalistic belief that in some 
mysterious fashion his country would escape. I met him in 
one of the florid rococo salons of the royal palace. It was a 
queer ceremony, that presentation. Probably the queerest 
the old palace had ever witnessed. 

Customarily an American envoy makes his first appear- 
ance before the head of the state to which he is sent, armed 
with a formal greetnig signed by the President, beginning 
with a stilted, old-fashioned salutation, and a testimonial of 
his singularly gifted qualities as the presidential representa- 
tive. Having proffered this greeting, known as a Letter of 
Credence, the envoy steps forward a few carefully measured 
stage steps, and reels off an address reciting his immense 
pleasure at finding himself in his present exalted position, 
also the earnest endeavor and controlling ambition which 
will be his during his sojourn to cement existing cordial 
relations between his country and the nation to which he is 
accredited. The heavy ceremonial is terminated by the 
foreign sovereign or chief of state replying in a similar felici- 
tous vein, and extending his hand to the advancing emissary. 
The curtain— sighs of rehef from all the afflicted, general 
dismissal, and thundering silent applause. 

But on this occasion there was no Letter of Credence, no 
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written address, nor any substitute trappings or stage busi- 
ness for a proper induction to oflBce. And, ushered into the 
imposing high-ceilinged rococo reception room, I looked 
appealingly for a lead from Count Louis Comet de Ways 
Ruart, Grand Marshal of the Court. He was grave and im- 
mobile as a graven image, and as responsive. He bowed 
gravely to His Majesty; I bowed gravely. No American can 
bow gravely or otherwise without feeling and looking an 
ass, and certainly the situation required more than a grave 
bow. Realizing the inadequacy of indispensable drama, I 
gazed about the room of dignified uniformed attendants, 
along the rigid line of my own grim staff, and at last at the 
King, but from no quarter hope or encouragement. And since 
there was nothing else to do, at last I crossed the room and 
inquiringly approached the King, He extended his hand 
cordially with a smile of genuine friendliness, and that was 
my ofiBcial introduction to Leopold HI, King of the Belgians. 

He was dressed in field army uniform and looked the 
soldier, a tall handsome figure with well-set shoulders and 
the mddy clear skin of the athlete. Later, sitting opposite 
him in another room of the palace, I was stmck by his ex- 
treme simplicity, a simplicity approaching shyness, accentu- 
ated by an air of deep melancholy. He had a profusion of 
blond hair over a broad, high brow, and fine regular features 
which, as I have said, were shadowed by sadness. Yet despite 
an almost embarrassing modesty, my preliminar)^ impres- 
sions were of a man of great integrity and of quiet, un- 
yielding determination; young, very young for his thirty- 
eight years, his whole bearing stamped by sorrow, as if the 
pith had gone from him in a grief beyond his capacity to 
support. 
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I thought of the tragic star which from the beginning had 
overcast the dynasty. The first Leopold, broken-hearted by 
the death of his bride of eighteen months; Leopold II, a 
misanthropic, indulgent, unpopular figure, embittered by 
the loss of the only fellow human he had ever loved, his little 
son. Then Albert, facing every danger with his soldiers 
during the four trying years of the last war, to be found 
lifeless from a fall while scrambling over an insignificant 
little chalk cliff on the edge of the Meuse, and he a daring, 
hardy moimtaineer with so many adventures on the giddy 
heights of the world. 

Almost it seemed as if destiny had from the beginning 
written the sad story of the Coburg-Saxe House— a dark fate 
following the generations like a nemesis which no human 
hand could control or circumvent. But it was little more than 
a year after his fathers death that the insupportable grief 
came to Leopold III, when his Queen, the lovely Astrid of 
Sweden, was killed on a Swiss road with her husband at the 
steering wheel of the automobile. Crowds hned the streets 
and sobbed in sympathy as on foot the King followed the 
funeral cortege through the streets of Brussels. Belgium is a 
httle country and the King has a personal, intimate relation- 
ship with his people, as if in some familial way his spirit 
presided over every household, and when the King suffers, 
the heart of every Belgian is touched with sorrow. King 
means country in Belgium, for, since the first Leopold, re- 
gardless of constitutional provisions which lodge all legis- 
lative powers in the parhament, the Monarch has always 
been the real ruler of the country and from the beginning 
has shaped its domestic as well as its foreign policy. 

Thus it was imder Leopold Ill’s leadership that Belgium 
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adopted a Doctrine of Independence after the invasion of 
the Rhineland in the spring of 1936, which smashed Locarno 
into irreparable fragments. 

Locarno had come into being after five years of bitter 
hostility between France and Germany, after Poincare had 
invaded the Ruhr in an attempt to collect the indemnity 
imposed by Versailles and the French armies had with- 
drawn, frustrated by sabotage and sullen, rebellious German 
workmen. It might be unpalatable, but there was a dawning 
realization that since Germany had not been placed upon 
the executioner’s block after the war, some way must be 
found to enable her to rebuild her economic structure, if for 
no other reason than for the good one that the Germans 
might thus be able to pay the bill of the war. These con- 
siderations influenced Briand and Austen Chamberlain but 
no one can say that these great statesmen were controlled 
by such motives. What they attempted to build, and Strese- 
mann with them, was a foundation of peace based upon the 
reciprocal material, moral, and social advantages to their 
nations which would result from an era of settled security 
and permanent order in Europe. The Treaty of Locarno, 
signed October 16, 1925, by and between Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, France and Belgium, provided in its pre- 
amble that “conscious of the necessity of insuring peace in 
the area which has so frequently been the scene of European 
conflicts,” the signatory powers agreed in the case of an 
unprovoked invasion of Belgium to come to the immediate 
military assistance of that country in resisting the aggression. 

On the same day that Locarno was signed, a convention 
was executed between Germany and Belgium setting forth 
that all disputes of whatsoever natm*e between the two 
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countries incapable of being settled by normal methods of 
diplomacy should be submitted to an arbitral tribunal or to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. More than 
that, so desirous was Germany of showing its will to peace 
and the desire to avoid armed conflict, that a Permanent 
Concihation Commission of five members was brought into 
being by the same convention, and given jurisdiction over 
all possible matters of dispute between Belgium and Ger- 
many. 

Locarno annoimced a new epoch of harmony and sym- 
pathetic understanding between conflicting nationalism, and 
as evidence of this. Allied troops left the Rhineland four 
years earher than the time prescribed for their departure by 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

What was the position of Belgium when Locarno and the 
whole treaty system were thrown out of the window upon 
Hitler’s crossing of the Rhine? King Leopold decided the 
time had come to abandon the old way of bilateral obhga- 
tions and think only of Belgium. Presiding over a council of 
his ministers on October 14, 1936, he announced a Policy of 
Independence. Under the terms of Locarno, Belgium would 
have been obligated to take up arms in defense and to per- 
mit the entry of foreign troops across its borders if Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, or aU of these powers, had 
gone to war, because of what they considered an aggression 
on Belgian soil. Belgium had no say in the matter. This made 
any neutral role very difficult and, in the present war, as 
soon as France and Great Britain declared war on Germany, 
Belgium would have been committed to belligerent action. 

But under this Policy of Independence, King Leopold 
divorced his country from any such duty and openly de- 
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dared that henceforth Belgium would determine its own 
measures of defense regardless of any steps taken by its 
former Allies. It was a daring move. Shortly after this an- 
nouncement, Prime Minister Paul Van Zeeland made the 
position of Belgium even more emphatically clear by serving 
notice on Great Britain, France, and Germany (Italy was 
never seriously considered in the implications of Locarno) 
that thereafter Belgium regarded itself as freed from any 
French, German, or British orientation of its foreign policy. 

This was a rude, a startling spectacle for Downing Street, 
for since tlie beginnings of the httle nations the neutrahty 
of the Belgians had been guaranteed by Great Britain and 
the British looked upon Belgium as a ward, the beneficiary 
of benign protection. The French felt the same way and had 
always regarded Belgium as a vassal state of France in the 
international scene. 

It was ridiculous to think of the httle country standing 
alone against tlie great powers and the modest, soft-spoken 
young King had no intention of standing alone. He knew 
the reason for the British and French commitment was one 
of British and French national self-interest, the only binding 
force of any treaty, and that the motives which inspired Lo- 
carno persisted after the Treaty had been thrown into the ash 
pan by Hitler’s march to the Rhineland. Belgium had always 
been regarded as die keystone on the Balance of Power 
continental structure. If this consideration of French and 
British national self-interest did not exist, the Treaty was 
worth nodiing anyway. If it did, his proposal would be 
accepted without binding Belgium to make war automati- 
cally upon the marching of the French and British amiies. 

So developments proved, for on April 24, 1937, Great 
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Britain and France in separate dec!amtipns> jointly timed, 
relieved and acquitted Beigimn of aB its pTomises under the 
Treaty of Locarno* yet etitered into a deliberate undertak- 
ing to come to the immediate aid of that country in case of 
invasion^ an obhgation, as far as BelgiuiU ivas c(mce^ in 
tenns identical with those set forth in the denounced IVeaty. 

Six monilis later Germany, in a like statement over the 
signature of Baron vpn Neuratli, Miiiisler for Forei^ ^airs, 
recognized the duty to obsiene the inviolability of Belgian 
soil and to protect Belgium from all aggression; “The gov- 
emment of the Reich recognizes as a fact that the inviola- 
biJity and integrity of Belgium are of common interest to 
the Western Powers. It cOnfijilis iis determinaUcm not to 
infiringe upon this: integrity under any circumstaDces and at 
aO to rOs|*^t Belgian territory^ except, it goes without 
saying, hi the Belgium should in armed coi&ct 

m may be engaged, co-operate in military 

action against Germany. , ^ The government of the Reich, 
like the Royal British go\mrmnent and tl$0 Frendi goyem- 
mrat, as ready to asrist Belgium m event that Belgium 
should be the object of an attack oar invasion.^ 

If deliberate pledges, solemnly execnted^^^ meant anything 
between narioQ§, ifi as MachliiVcUi put at, the 

language of law and mat force could ever give 

assmance of securi^v iOng. Leopold bad no cause for worry. 
He was committed friends and 

allies were ccanmitted uncompr(miism to defend his 
cotmtry, and so was Germany, potential enemy. Yet he was 
Worried that January morning of our first meeting, His ey - s 
were shadowed by lack of sleep and, calm as he Was, lun 
hands betrayed the strain under which he suffered. But htj 
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refused to despair. Twenty-five years ago, he pointed out, 
the German army had fired the opening gun of the 1914 war 
on Belgian soil, but now six months of this present war 
had gone by and so far the coimtry had escaped. He said 
there was hope in that reflection, a hope which in itself 
justified his Pohcy of Independence. He spoke about the 
great disaster if an invasion should come, picturing the utter 
prostration and the imiversal misery of the country. He was 
scarcely more than a child during the last war and yet 
he had a vivid and unforgettable memory of his days as a 
private soldier in the Yser trenches. Perhaps no man in all 
Belgium could foresee the anguish and the bitter suffering 
which would be the lot of every Belgian if again the Low 
Countries should become the battleground of Europe. 

But as the King spoke of this perilous peace he had won 
for his country, I wondered if it was peace or if what we 
were witnessing was only the lull which comes before the 
full fury of the storm. Was peace or even neutrality possible 
for the weak nations of Europe? And did it make sense, 
seriously to regard Germany as a guarantor of Belgian terri- 
tory on the same national self-interest basis as France and 
England? 

I could not resist putting my skepticism in words, but the 
King would have none of it. Strict neutrality had kept the 
war from Belgian borders for six months. If war came in 
the end he could never be reproached for having failed to 
do everything hmnanly possible in the cause of neutrality. 
He admitted that the British had complained. They said they 
had not even a broad outline of the Belgian military posi- 
tion or dispositions, nor any knowledge of the roads— abso- 
lutely indispensable military information in lightning modem 
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war. The criticism of the French was even more acid. There 
were times when Paris became openly, violently abusive. 
And, strive as she would to play fair, Belgium could please 
no one, but was kicked about by all sides like the football 
an Taoiseach de Valera had pictured the httle countries. The 
King was villified, abused, and condemned with harsh, scath- 
ing criticism, which sometimes became downright insulting. 
When I asked him why he took it all. What difference did 
it make? he answered in his sad, soft-spoken way, a demo- 
cratic monarch had to expect abuse. He cared nothing for 
himself or his reputation. If calling him names would keep 
the war from Belgium, he wished the calumny campaign 
luck. Every day the struggle was kept off Belgian soil was 
a day gained, and in the future there was always hope. Some- 
thing might happen to avert the blow some way, and if one 
lost hope, he sighed, one lost everything. 

“There is no danger but the immediate danger.” 

I came away from this first interview with this saying I 
had heard so often in Poland, echoing in my brain with the 
monotonous beat of a tom-tom: “There is no danger but the 
immediate danger.” I wondered if the King had hypnotized 
himself by that easy, false philosophy of the Hedonist. Per- 
haps he knew what was coming, but refused to accept the 
black inevitability. But I was sure that when the danger did 
come he would meet it with quiet untheatrical courage, 
with the resolution of a soldier. 

I had come so fast with my carpetbag from Dublin that 
the Embassy was not ready, and my second night in Brus- 
sels I was summoned there from a dinner by a telephone 
message from Washington. The call was the President, anx- 
ious about the situation in Belgiimi, I was sure. But it was 
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only Ambassador Joseph E. Davies asking about the state of 
some oysters and other frozen foods he had left behind him. 

“There is no danger but the immediate danger.” The 
“alerte” caused by the forced German landing of January 11 
soon became a remote memory and people went their accus- 
tomed ways again as if the war had become a matter of 
detached, distant, impersonal concern like a flood in China. 
Few of them knew that 70 per cent of the German front- 
line forces were concentrated a few miles away on the Dutch 
and Belgian frontiers, for such news was never made known. 
Nor that every German mechanized division except one was 
held at the ready in this same area. 

Von Billow Schwante was asked why two million German 
soldiers were thus kept poised in an apparent position of 
attack and Viscount Jacques Davignon, Belgian Ambassador 
in Berlin, demanded the same question of tlie Foreign OflBce 
there. The answer of Von Biilow Schwante was what the 
lawyers call “non-responsive,” but it was better than the 
answer given Davignon, for he got no answer at all. 

These were the considerations which made us report to 
Washington during the succeeding weeks that the funda- 
mentals remained unchanged and that we could see nothing 
but trouble ahead. It was only a question of weather. When 
the ground became firm under the influence of the warming 
sun and the lengthening days of spring, there would be 
military action on a major scale, we were convinced. It was 
only a matter of time and weather. But when days went by, 
and weeks, the tension relaxed, and gradually you could see 
color return to the frightened bloodless faces on the streets. 
Gradually people learned to smile again, and easy-going, 
pleasure-loving Brussels went back to its insouciant ways 
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with sumptuary, heavy meals in the restaurants, dien tlie 
best in all Europe, and gay, sophisticated soirees in the 
Quartier Leopold where the Diplomatic Corps resided and 
the aristocracy, and those of the bourgeoisie who had ar- 
rived far enough back. 

No one can hve paralyzed by constant fear and nature 
rose to the emergency by building a defense of self-decep- 
tion when weeks passed and the Germans did not come. 
People always believe what they want to believe and so 
many could find plausible reasons why the Germans should 
not come. It was only another manifestation of the same 
trait which prompts one to deny the fatal diagnosis and nm 
to a physician who gives hope, hope based on falsehood. 

Few of die dear diplomatic colleagues saw danger ahead. 
Sir Launcelot Oliphant, who was at his first post in the field 
after a quarter of a century behind a desk at die Foreign 
OflBce in London, held my visiting card at arm’s length the 
day I called on him, as if it was an odorous egg. “We don’t 
use these in England any more,” he announced widi finality 
before we entered into a discussion of collateral matters. But 
he convinced me he himself was convinced that the Boche 
considered an invasion of the Low Countries would be an 
act of egregious folly. 

Bargeton, the Frenchman, whose benign tranquillity was 
that of a country doctor, was not so sure of Belgium. One 
could never tell about the Germans. But he assured me 
France was safe behind the Maginot Line. 

The Spanish and Italian Ambassadors had a strange simi- 
larity of opinion that the war could never be decided in the 
field. They said hostilities had reached a hopeless stalemate. 
Decisive mihtary action was impossible, and the innocent 
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neutral countries, suflFering grievous economic losses, would 
soon insist upon peace. Just how were the innocent to en- 
force their insistence, I was rude enough to inquire. But the 
dear colleagues looked pained. 

Others spoke about the strength of the Dutch-Belgian de- 
fenses and what staggering losses Hitler faced if he drove 
his army against them. The young man who was in charge 
of the Mexican Legation was one of the few who believed 
that as soon as the weather permitted, the Germans would 
strike and strike hard. 

A gloomy prophet is ever unpopular even though people 
know he speaks the truth. And why should one deal with 
calamities like death and war until forced to do so? “There 
is no danger but the immediate danger,” as they said in 
Poland. Perhaps Bill Bullitt was right, dyspepsia was get- 
ting me down. An article of faith had become an article of 
hope in Belgium. The war was not coming the Belgian way. 

But my pessimism was confirmed by the keen razor-back 
Tennesseean who was our Military Attache, Colonel Duncan 
Brown. He said: “Wars are won by shooting. Don’t let any 
one tell you the blockade decided the last war. It was de- 
cided in the field as every military student knows, and this 
war will be decided in the field. Don’t let any one tell you 
otherwise, Mr. Ambassador. The Germans will attack and 
they will attack before the summer is over.” He brought his 
big fist down with a whack. “There are fourteen mechanized 
divisions opposite the Dutch and Belgian frontier and they 
are there for business.” Brown was a man of highest intelli- 
gence, who worked day and night for his employer with the 
intensity of a hound in full cry. We were blessed in our 
military adviser in Brussels and his opinion had much in- 
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fluence in my gloomy reports to the State Department. 

In Paris Colonel Horace Fuller, another laboring, com- 
petent observer, had the same view, which he expounded at 
length when Brown and I went with him in February to 
visit the Maginot Line beyond Nancy. General Requin, in 
command of the Sixth French Army, was our host, a little 
man built like a barrel, with a strong intellectual nose. The 
Sixth French Army had great elan. It had penetrated into 
German territory over five kilometers beyond Strassburg 
during the first week of the war and the Commanding Officer 
emanated imperturbable calm and confidence. A general, he 
told me, must be nerveless. Foch was his ideal. He said the 
Generalissimo of the Allied armies in the last war always 
smoked a pipe, symbolic of his tranquillity during the great- 
est strain to which the human machine could be subjected. 
Requin tried to cast his nerves in the same Foch mold. “If 
I were awakened from a sound sleep and told the skies had 
fallen, I should issue orders to have them repaired,” he said 
sententiously. “A General who gets excited is lost in modem 
warfare.” Upon the subject of Generalissimo Gamelin, he 
grew eloquent over General Georges who would command 
if anything happened to Gamelin, he prophesied. 

There was a concrete fortress, which the General called an 
ouvrage, sunken in the rising ground where we stood, over- 
looking a wide snow-covered valley to the foothills of the 
Vosges. Inside the ouvrage the air was snug and comfortably 
heated. There were living, eating and sleeping quarters. 
Soldiers stood at lookouts scanning every quarter for Ger- 
mans and machine guns poised to sweep the landscape with 
an enfilade fire looked conclusive and decisive for the fate 
of any attack. General Requin pointed out other ouvrages to 
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right and left in a wide-sweeping segment so concealed that 
you had to look carefully even when you knew where to 
look. Hidden completely in depressions all about us were 
artillery and machine guns, he said, and a mile and a half 
in front, where the naked trees made a smudged line against 
the White Vosges hills, were French outposts facing the 
German frontier. I thought it wouldn’t take much calcula- 
tion to estimate the chances of those outposts if the Ger- 
mans really decided to come on. The General must have 
been something of a telepathist for he said, “We don’t leave 
them there long.” And we went to the rear.. 

The whole scheme of defense was an elaborate labyrinth 
of fortifications reaching back probably to a depth of five 
miles. In the smoother reaches of the terrain, where attack- 
ing tanks might find a possible footing, barriers were set, 
heavy iron rails stuck up to a height of several feet, and 
behind them at a distance of half a mile, the same formida- 
ble barricade; a half mile farther still another; and yet an- 
other beyond that. Nothing living could survive that serried 
array of traps and strong points, where gun fire was trained 
to rake every approach with successive fine-tooth precision. 
I imagined myself with ground troops moving against such 
well-planned pending hell and must have looked sick at the 
vision, for General Requin beamed and explained that he 
had given all his time for five years in perfecting this Magi- 
not salient. 

The whole thing looked overdone when you considered 
that after the first brief war of movement twenty-five years 
ago, the two armies had crouched behind shallow trenches, 
unable to advance for nearly four years. Certainly not even 
a madman, as mad as Hitler himself, would chance an ad- 
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vance against this Maginot Line. There were far more sport- 
ing metliods of mass suicide. 

But there is more to soldiering than defense, and the tiling 
that kept General Requin awake of nights was the human 
equation, what the army people call morale, always rated 
one of the most significant factors in military success. To 
keep a quarter of a million men semi-satisfied during cold 
black winter days in this unheroic, grinding, spiritless war 
was no huckleberry picnic, he confessed. Nearly half of 
them were married and the wives were raising hell about a 
soldier's pay. Twelve francs ( 36 cents ) a day wasn’t enough, 
and five francs extra for each child was certainly no en- 
couragement to compete with the rising birth rate in Ger- 
many. The single men got lonely. They felt forlorn and 
unloved. So “marins,” godmothers, were found for them. 
That mitigated lowering morale sometimes, and sometimes 
made it lower than ever. We went into a “foyer,” which was 
a little clubhouse, with amateur mural decorations in a 
typical French feminine motif. Refreshment and entertain- 
ment to beguile the dull, aimless hours was dispensed at 
the “foyers,” and vin ordinaire was distributed with the ra- 
tion, which was very fine— meat twice a day. But still there 
was plenty of grousing. The men always returned from home 
leave every fourth month more disgruntled than before. 
France was in no danger back of the Maginot Line, then 
why keep all these soldiers at the front? the people back 
home said. Why not liberate some of them and put them 
back to w'ork? There were thousands of jobs going begging. 
What had every Frenchman paid all these taxes for if the 
Maginot couldn’t protect them? 

It was an unpopular war and was getting more unpopular 
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every day. The main job, as far as France was concerned in 
February, 1940, seemed to be finding of amusement for the 
soldiers and keeping their mind off their work. After the 
debacle in June, the Bolshevik Minister in Brussels told 
me he had unimpeachable information that the communists 
in the French Army numbered over 800,000. But no one 
thought then of treachery within. 

That evening at dinner the Generals staff was a hand- 
some, cultivated group of oflBcers, representative of the finest 
military tradition in Europe, Brown and Fuller both de- 
clared. The ratio of attack against defense was three to one 
over ordinary terrain, they told us, and France had 82 
divisions, which in extreme emergency could be stretched 
to 100, against the Germans’ 120 divisions. In manpower 
Germany had the edge, everybody conceded, but there was 
no hope of action against the Maginot Line even if the 
enemy could concentrate superiority of fifty to one. The 
Maginot was an unassailable fortress and beliind the Maginot 
France was prepared to sit safe indefinitely. 

Entirely irrelevant, I know, was my recollection of an- 
other fortress, Przemysl in Galicia. A Polish colonel had 
taken me there five years before to an eminence above the 
river San where great guns stuck out from a series of heavy 
concrete works, row after row, in circular formation com- 
manding the undulating Carpathian foothills. One of these 
walled excavations, the Polish colonel said, was large enough 
for a regiment and altogether the garrison held 100,000 men. 
One wondered why an invading army could not simply 
ignore Przemysl and pass at a discreet distance on either 
side. That is precisely what the Grand Duke Michael did in 
1915, tearing up tlie railway and leaving the garrison to 
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starve while he advanced alittost to ICfakpw. The theory d)f 
fortresses was obsolete belbnged^ the Middle 

Ages, the Bolish Colonel e?fplainedr,bnt ao had thcmght 
of It before Grarid 

Was the Maginot Line a fbrtr^a? 1 asked inyself^ imhappy 
and disturbed. But who was the likes of me to be giving 
utterance to such sacrilege in the cbmpahy of one of the ? 
highest ranking general oncers in France and the brilliant 

staff of the Sixth French Army? 

* 

On the Waj' badk to Brussels I told Brown about my 
troubled meditation. He looked ^ am all for them,” 
be s^id- Ma^not Line should Be but it 

i$0*L They haven't completed it aff^the w»ay throu^, the 
French Were too tight that the defenses 

not nearly so strong at MesiereSr^^ G^^ and Giv^ I 

will show you on the map.’^ But the thahg whi bothered 
Brown above all was the sit-dov^’n. ^4 War is not a strike," 
he said. '‘Tliey have always wtm by the offensive. 

'Attadk, always attack,^ that was alwb.j^ the tradition of the 
French Army, Now that tradiHim has be<^ away and 

I can see tliat it has done som^Jhig^. morale, fm 

worried. It may be fataL that aldtude of tmawling in a bole 
and waiting. That's not soldiering^ 

Brownie came by his own soldiering honestly. Ilis grand* 
father was an officer in tlie Confederate, Army and he himself 
had a fine record in France during the Wodd War, He was 
an analytical military stodent and had a gi^ 
concerning tim hirn of thatHnde^ on the occult 

Consistent was his mristc^ce tha^t^^ on the west^ 

erh front woo^ 1^ an mv^ 

had even tiihed the attack and w^as rij^t a day,' 
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I N TRUTH the brave front of many Belgians was a false 
fagade of wishful thinking. In their hearts and secret 
counsels they faced tlie future with sickening apprehension, 
for every sign pointed to a marching of the armies. On every 
horizon clouds of despair hovered, and one looked in vain 
for any tangible evidence of hope. Then suddenly like a 
rainbow came the announcement from Washington that the 
Honorable Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State, would 
visit Rome, Berlin, Paris, and London as emissary of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The press statement from the White House 
had all the elements of a sensation— mystery, suspense, the 
atmosphere of powerful back-scene forces, and above all the 
radiant portent of peace. All Europe was a dither of excite- 
ment and the momentous Welles mission became the most 
significant news of the hour. 

When the story reached Belgium, Count Capell, Secretary 
of the King, asked me to confer with King Leopold. The 
King urged that Belgium be included in the Welles itinerary. 
I pointed out that if the Under-Secretary visited Belgium, 
Queen Wilhelmina would be slighted, and the same argu- 
ment could be made for Denmark and the Scandinavian 
countries. The King asked me then to see Welles and bring 
him a message before he saw Hitler. Any proposal for peace 
which does not involve a commitment of his own country, 
is always compatible with the position of an American Am- 
bassador, so I telephoned Rome and spoke to Pierrepont 
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Moffat, Chief of the European Section in the State Depart- 
ment, who was journeying as counsellor with Welles, and it 
was arranged that the journey to Berlin be interrupted at 
Zurich. 

Here was sensation upon sensation- Mystery projtjcted 
with tlie most lurid colors and it took no ima^nation to an- 
ticipate what a speculative press would do with the spec- 
tacle of the American Under-Secrefaiy of State stopping off 
in his journey tp Berlin for the of conferriug with 

the American Ambassador to Belgium. In their far-r^ching 
implications the dynamite dangetrs of the situation were 
quaking. Tons of paper and ink would bo dedicatsd to the 
meeting, and what illusions, what iKjpes be conjiaed 

ftoiti the Journalistic im^ 

As always in an emergency’, 1 turned to Frances Willis, 
Secretary of Embassy, one of the two women officers in the 
American Foreign ServicCv and for respiircefulness, bril- 
liance, energy and courage, one of tlie most distinguished 
in the Servi*3e. She hit upon a w^l-known and popular cog" 
norneoHSmith/ThroogJi Paris fcvvo days later witli secret 
special visas. Mr. Herbert Stnilh arrived in Zuiicli early ncM 
momiog., But Arthur Froist, our Gonsul General there, 
thought the narne $iaitlbi top revealing. He had instaOed at 
the Bord du Lae Hotel, a nameleja guest, and got the Swiss 
police to waive the foirraalitv of foreign registration. Noth- 
ing was left to chanee. \\^en uaineles^ Smith emerged that 
afternoon for a brief promerwde on die of Lake 

Zurich with the Coasiil General and slipped back to hole? 
by a shle etatranPo, he wore dark ghisses 
of foe lawv No precaution^ minute. When foe WeJh^ 

party regisfeeredi foe passpotts of accompanying correspond* 
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ents were passed over for inspection, and it is a good thing 
they were, for one of them was issued to Mallory Brown of 
The Christian Science Monitor, who would have recognized 
Smith instantly. 

There was to be no slip-up if it was humanly possible to 
avoid the pitfalls and snares of the press. But was it possible? 
Hartwell Johnson, Welles’ secretary, admitted by password 
to my room that evening, told me to see Welles on the floor 
below. He went out for a reconnaissance and reported all 
clear on the stairs before I slipped down and back to my 
room a few hours later. Early the next morning, long before 
the Bord du Lac was astir, the mysterious nameless guest 
was on the train to Brussels. Nothing had been left to 
chance. Precaution had been overdone, circumspection over- 
played, yet the following day the Paris Soir announced a con- 
ference between the American Ambassador to Belgium and 
Mr. Sumner Welles in Zurich. Truly tlie ways of the press 
are beyond human circumvention. But the story came too 
late to be newsworthy. The late Arthur Brisbane once told 
me that a tenacious newspaper memory is twenty-four hours. 
When this Zurich news broke Welles had reached Berlin and 
all news interest centered on his meeting with Hitler. What 
a difference twenty hours make in the world of news! The 
story was now an exploded balloon, all the bloom gone from 
it, faded like morning dew. On the whole, therefore, we felt 
the decision was better than a draw. 

The Welles mission was dramatized as a revival of the 
Wilson Messiah role, another manifestation of our moral 
over-suzerainty for mankind. Europe still had a touching 
Santa Claus faith in America, was convinced that President 
Roosevelt, through his emissaiy extraordinary would iron out 
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all troubles which afflcted the distracted continent, and that 
peace and prosperity would come from Welles’ visit. 

Ambassadors-at-Large accomplish little no matter how 
gifted or tactful. Most Chiefs of Mission resent the presence 
of a roving emissary as a reflection upon their own capacity 
to acquaint their government with developments in the 
country to which they are accredited. Bullitt was absent 
when the Under-Secretary came to Paris. 

Welles, a model of Websterian dignity, was always im- 
peccable, always grave and ponderous, a model of irreproach- 
able discretion and could never be accused of volubility. He 
was communicable as a mollusk is communicable and the 
Paris journalists said he could be silent in four languages. 

Jacques Davignon came to see me shortly after my return 
to Brussels. A colleague of Warsaw days, I had good reason 
to have great respect for the analytical quality of his mind. 
He had the faculty of facing distressing realities, which is 
very rare always, and an impersonal objective method of 
valuation, which is as uncommon as common sense. This day 
he lunched with me at the Embassv, his outlook was somber 
as a Donegal bog and never before had I seen him so de- 
pressed. 

What he told me I never have and never will commit to 
writing. But a few days later we assembled a group of Amer- 
ican businessmen from Brussels and Antwerp and told them 
in emphatic language that Belgium might well become a 
dangerous place of residence during the next several weeks. 
Also we went out and for the first time inspected the trench 
which cut a jagged, ugly wound across the face of the Em- 
bassy lawn and saw to it that this was covered with a cor- 
rugated sheet roof with a foot or more of dirt on top of it. 
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This would give protection against falling bricks and debris, 
which was the main cause of casualties, for to be hit di- 
rectly was a matter of wild chance and there was no pro- 
tection against that anyway. 

Twice before warnings had been issued by the Embassy 
to all Americans in Belgium, but this time these were re- 
peated with the statement that any American citizen who 
disregarded this last warning did so at his own risk and on 
his own responsibility. We formed a committee in which Mr. 
James Blake, president of the American Club, and Mr. A. 
M. Rode, resident manager of the International Harvester 
Company, took over effective, energetic direction. This com- 
mittee not only circulated the Embassy’s caution, but also 
personally interviewed all Americans of known address and 
talked to them hke Dutch uncles. As a result, statistics show 
that of the 300 Americans who were residents of Belgium, 
a total of seven left for the United States. They were all 
convinced there would be no war; like the late Senator 
Borah, they had sources of information which they regarded 
as infallible, other than those available to the Embassy and 
to the State Department. “There is no danger but the im- 
mediate danger.” 

And it must be said in their defense, there was nothing to 
indicate stormy weather. Anotlier month slipped by and 
nothing riffled the surface calm other than a brush between 
three Belgian planes and a German aviator returning over 
France, which had for result the fall of all three Belgians 
and the death of one of them. It was a case of mistaken 
identity, the German Ambassador said, in making the 
apology of his government, and M. Spaak expressed him- 
self as satisfied with the sincerity of the Germans, but 
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warned Von Biilow Schwante not to let it happen again. 

Frank Aveling, Counsellor of the British Embassy, an old 
friend of Warsaw days, believed that the war would be one 
of economic attrition and that there would be no decisive 
battle. Aveling was always stimulating and always contrib- 
uted something to any discussion. A hopeless invalid from 
diabetes, the result of his service in the Orient, he had that 
strange charm and emancipation of one who is doomed, but 
who does not grieve. Brilliant and absolutely withering 
was his argument that the Germans could not attack. 
They kept 70 per cent of their forces on the border of the 
Low Countries to wear the French out, he said. French 
troops must be kept at the front or demobilized and what 
could be accomplished by keeping the French on edge 
indefinitely I asked. Bets prove nothing, except as reminders, 
but Frank insisted on betting one hundred francs that the 
German armies would not attack the Canal Albert before 
June 15. He said he felt very sorry for me, but he did not 
sound sorry. He sounded insulting and spoke of the services 
of an alienist. 

April was a round of soft, balmy days of fleckless Italian- 
blue skies and star-studded soft nights. How stupid to pro- 
fane this tranquillity by thought of war. Then suddenly, as 
a flash of lightning from those innocent Belgian skies, came 
word that invasion of Holland was threatened within a mat- 
ter of hours. If the Germans crossed Dutch territory in 
force, it was a decisive blow at Belgium, for the two Low 
Countries formed a strategic integer, and the Belgian Gen- 
eral Staff made no secret of the fact that Belgian troops 
would march if Holland were invaded south or west of the 
Zuider Zee. 
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This was the time when the Norwegian adventure was 
drawing to a close and the next sequence in the German 
oflFensive should have been Belgium. When this Dutch story 
(and it was only a story) was telegraphed to London and 
Paris, joint instructions were issued to Frank Aveling, who 
was Charge d’affaires of the British Embassy in the absence 
of Ambassador Oliphant, and Bargeton, the French Ambas- 
sador. They went forthwith to the Foreign OflBce and told 
M. Spaak just as forcefully as they could find words in the 
French language to express their sentiments, that their gov- 
ernments proposed to tolerate no more vacillation or subter- 
fuge on the part of Belgium, that the British and French all 
along the line from Armentieres to Luxemburg were wait- 
ing for the word to march, and it was up to the Belgian 
Government to give that word now. 

“I felt like a lamb surrounded by a howling wolfpack,” 
Spaak told me. He could please no one. Germany on one 
side, France and Great Britain on the other, and httle Bel- 
gium only asking to be let alone to go in peace its mild, 
inoffensive way. The neutral countries were the football. No 
matter how hard and how conscientiously they tried to play 
the game, they were the football. 

Threatened and bullied on all sides from without, Spaak 
now began to fear the work of treachery in his own capital. 
He posted sentries about the Government Ministries, and 
the Belgian Cabinet met to renew its pledge of the strictest 
neutrality, come what may. Never had a government leaned 
so far back in vain adherence to a policy of neutrality; never 
had a nation striven more earnestly to hold itself aloof from 
taking sides or manifesting any tendency which even ap- 
proached sympathy towards any of the belhgerents; never 
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had a people hoped and yearned and prayed more fervidly 
for peace than the Belgian people during that spring of 1940, 

Reports from George Gordon, our Minister at The Hague, 
were uniformly pessimistic. Gordon was a veteran in the 
Foreign Service and his unmitigated gloom, soundly rea- 
soned had great influence with me. He took the position 
that unless events changed their tenor, the Germans were 
bound, before the summer came, to make a try for it against 
the Low Gountries. 

The day before the big attack, another alarm came from 
Holland, two emissaries. Von Kuhlman and Kiewitz, were 
alleged to have started from Berlin with an ultimatum to the 
Dutch Government from Hitler. We reported the story, but 
it developed that while the emissaries had made prepara- 
tions to leave Berlin, there was no record of their arrival at 
The Hague and, when a whole day went by without news 
of their arrival, the Chancelleries gradually relaxed and pre- 
pared to pack away the Dutch ultimatum rumor in the dusty 
unread archives with the rest of the false alarms which had 
been packed away since the nervous year began. 

It was a false alarm, but at the time there was something 
about this Dutch ultimatum which had alarming propensi- 
ties. Ambassador Kennedy called me from London to ask 
about it. So, to make doubly sure, I went out to the summer 
palace at Laeken on the outskirts of the city, to see the 
King. We looked out from his study upon the long green- 
sward ranging to a pool where white swans swam in the shade 
of great ancient beech trees and far beyond to the wilder- 
ness of pink tiled roofs, which was the capital city. Clustered 
masses of purple rhododendron formed an embankment on 
the edge of the lawn with fragrant lilac bushes and chest- 
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nut trees blooming white and pink. War and its discussion 
seemed a profane encroachment upon the idylhc scene and 
perhaps the King was aflFected by the atmosphere to voice 
the thoughts he willed so ardently. For he appeared calm 
and reassured and told me that no real evidence had passed 
under his notice of any reason for alarm because of the 
alleged Dutch ultimatum. It was a strange war, he admitted, 
with no precedent to aid one, the procedure and the trend 
of events was so diflFerent from the experience of the past. 
One could only be guided by the testimony of his eyes 
and ears, but fundamentally there had been no develop- 
ments in the situation other than stories or rumors. As I rose 
to go, he said he hoped to make up many hours of lost 
sleep. He looked very tired, but more cheerful than at any 
former meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luce of New York were at the Em- 
bassy when I returned. Mrs. Luce is Claire Boothe, the play- 
wright, a very pretty, brilliant, and vividly attractive woman. 
They had just arrived from The Hague where they had stayed 
with George Gordon and reported all quiet on the Dutch 
horizon. We passed to the more immediately absorbing 
subject of the home shores and the discussion went on to a 
late hour. 

A little after one the telephone beside my pillow rang. 
It was Frances Willis. “Mr. Ambassador,” she said, “I have 
just learned that Spaak left a dinner party at the Bulgarian 
Legation and went to the Foreign OflBce.” 

There is such a thing as a news “feel.” Every good reporter 
has it, that inner consciousness which informs of important 
impending events and records its message with such im- 
perious insistence that great newsmen like Bill Shirer, Edgar 
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Mauer or Guido Enderis drop everything, pack their bags 
and follow the occult command, no matter where it may 
lead. And now, while it was not such a strikingly unusual 
thing for the Foreign Minister to go to his office at such a 
late hour, this time I could feel almost as palpably as if I 
had been told, that dramatic developments were on the way. 

Secretary Willis was at the Embassy within ten minutes 
with her Ford and together we went to the Rue de la Loi. 
The Ministry blazed with light. Teddie LeGhait, Spaak’s 
Chef de Cabinet, met us in the waiting room. The Cabinet 
was sitting in extraordinary session. Reports of great German 
troop movements had come in from many sources, and at 
dawn a general attack was expected along the Luxembourg, 
Belgian and Dutch frontiers. The hour had struck at last. 
We all felt like witnesses to a death sentence. There was 
nothing to do but wait. We talked on gropingly, feeling the 
human necessity for words in a vain attempt to express what 
smothered our hearts. At last we got up and left. Teddie 
walked with us out to the street in the quiet night, so 
unprecedented for its soft indolence in this northern climate, 
looked up at the star-thronged sky and sighed heavily, 
“What a night for an air attack— even the weather has gone 
back on poor little Belgium.” 

Colonel Brown was waiting for us at the Embassy, his 
lean face alert, his nostrils distended with eagerness like my 
top Irish hunter at the cry of hounds. We dispatched a tele- 
gram to Washington announcing the German attack at 
dawn. Then I called the White House. Pa Watson answered, 
always the urbane Virginia gentleman, but I was worried 
that communications might be cut at any moment and un- 
responsively told Pa to go back to the dinner table and ad- 
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vise the President that at first light the German armies would 
attack Luxembourg, Belgium, and Holland. It was too over- 
powering for Pa. He asked for evidence. Brown, at my 
elbow, took the receiver. “This is it, General,” he said. “I 
stake my whole reputation upon the truth of what the Am- 
bassador has just told you. I am certain the attack will take 
place the first thing in the morning.” Then I spoke again and 
our combined earnestness at last moved Pa. “God bless you, 
John,” he said prayerfully and promised he would notify the 
President at once. The message was sent from the White 
House to Secretary Hull, who left for his office immediately, 
and twelve hours before the press had knowledge of it the 
State Department was prepared for the impending attack. 

“What if they do not come now?” I asked Brownie when 
we had finished with Pa. “They will come. I haven’t the 
slightest hesitation,” the old war horse insisted. But if they 
did not 

We called Luxembourg. It was two-fifteen in the morn- 
ing. George Waller, Charge in the Grand Duchy for many 
years, answered, his voice vibrant with drama, reported the 
skies filled with German war planes. There had been an 
exchange of shots over the border and “a certain high per- 
sonage” had left an hour before with her entourage, but 
the Foreign Minister, Joseph Beck, was still there. He was 
standing next to Waller at the telephone. Beck, deeply 
moved, spoke to me of the dastardly plot against his little 
country. A brave man, it did not surprise me that he would 
stand by when all the others had left. But, I urged, he 
could do nothing for his country by being taken prisoner and 
he would, I feared, be handled roughly by the Germans for he 
had been very outspoken against them. He said he would 
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not desert his people in their extremity, come what might. 
We were cut oflF then and when I tried to call back the line 
was dead. This was the last ever heard from free Luxem- 
bourg. But the conversation stilled all my misgivings about 
our dispatch to the White House. It would be only a matter 
of minutes now until the opening fire of the general attack. 

A little after five o’clock the Germans came, emerging 
from the disc of the rising sun like dark geese on the 
Wexford Slob. There were twelve of them in this first 
squadron and a little behind and to the left another group 
of the same number. They were flying low, perhaps two 
thousand feet, and far above them two white fighting planes 
hovered. All the anti-aircraft set oflF with a great row. There 
was the smashing concussion of artillery and the rattle of 
machine guns. Then the German flyers passed out of sight 
to the west and not until they had completely and eflFectively 
disappeared did the sirens emit their wailing warning. The 
direful sound continued at intermittent intervals for the next 
six days and nights, making the nights hideous and sleep a 
thing of distant memory. 

After the warplanes had gone, I felt actively sick at the 
thought of the carnage and the misery about to be visited 
upon these happy people whose hopes and fears I had shared 
for nearly six months. Then a rending crash like a bolt of 
lightning struck close and the concussion registered in the 
pit of my stomach. Falling glass tinkled on the pavement 
in front of the Embassy and I wondered why the ceiling 
and walls did not crumble. But the bomb had struck a house 
facing the little park, Frere Orban, at a diagonal distance of 
fifty yards, next the apartment of Jack Gade, our naval 
attache, who came over to the Embassy in his dressing gown 
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a few minutes later with a grin to conceal how he had been 
shaken. A sensitive man, his control of his emotion was that 
of the military oflBcer schooled in danger. Gade had hved 
for years in Belgium and dearly loved the httle country 
and its people. He had written a hfe of Cardinal Mercier 
which is recognized as an outstanding work of biography, 
was an intimate friend of King Leopold and the Queen, and 
felt in the spectacle of this brutal German outrage the hurt 
one experiences in the presence of a calamity visited upon 
dear friends. 

A few minutes later there was another crash on the Rue 
Belliard, our next street to the south, and we learned that 
another bomb had struck in front of the Embassy of the 
Reich. The Germans were showing no partiality. The house 
next Gade’s place had been completely gouged from roof 
to basement and looked like a huge empty tooth. I looked 
up and down the Embassy fa9ade to learn what windows 
had been broken and lo there was Harry Luce leaning out 
of his apartment in the top story, his face ecstatic with the 
excitement of the bom reporter. His only answer to my 
violent gesture of warning was to wave back to me. 

The Luces took the demorahzed domestic staff in hand, 
organized an early-morning breakfast in the Embassy, and 
energetically interested themselves in the dramatic atmos- 
phere, as if completely unaware of any danger. I drama- 
tized the danger of flying glass and debris, and more than 
hinted that the visitation to which we had been treated was 
a mild one to what was in store, but Mrs. Luce was lost in 
the histrionic features and could see nothing else. 

They were a grand pair, the Luces, gay and very brave, 
entirely too brave for my peace of mind, and I must say I 
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was relieved when after much insistence they finally left 
the next day with Mrs. Hugh Gibson, the wife of former 
Ambassador Gibson, who was going by automobile to Paris. 

Three hours after the bombing. Von Billow Schwante 
presented himself at the Foreign OfiBce and offered to read 
a statement to Spaak, when he was interrupted by the two- 
fisted Foreign Minister, who gave him an unparliamentary 
piece of his mind before permitting the German Ambassador, 
for pmrposes of the record, to proceed. The message Von 
Billow Schwante had been directed to dehver, indicated 
that the Government of the Reich was in possession of 
evidence disclosing that French and British military forces 
intended to invade the country and that therefore Germany 
had come with force and arms to safeguard Belgian neu- 
trality. 

If no resistance was offered, the Germans promised to 
respect the territorial integrity of the little nation, to assure 
the continuance of the ruling dynasty and to withdraw mili- 
tary forces at the conclusion of the war. if not 

This was the only declaration or memorandum ever pre- 
sented in extenuation of the German invasion which swept 
Belgium end to end like an exploding hurricane and left a 
wake of woe and havoc even greater than that suffering dur- 
ing the four long years of the last war. And while these Ger- 
man protective measures were being taken, the Protocol of 
fifteen years, standing, which required all differences be- 
tween Germany and Belgium to be settled by orderly process 
and by submission to a Permanent Conciliation Commission 
remained a valid compact, binding each High Contracting 
Party with as solemn an obligation as could ever be assumed 
by civilized nations. 
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When it became evident that nothing could avert the 
storm and only force could answer force, the King left dur- 
ing the late night hours of May 9 to take personal com- 
mand of his armies in the field. And at last the question of 
military co-operation between the armies allied for tlie de- 
fense of Belgium was determined. On May 12 a meeting 
was held for this purpose at Casteau near Mons, attended 
by Leopold, General Gort, Commander-in-Chief of the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force, and General Billotte of the French 
Army. In numbers the combined allied forces were: The 
French First Army, about 250,000 men; ten British Divi- 
sions, numbering about 300,000 combat troops; and the Bel- 
gian Army of 650,000. It was agreed at this meeting that 
General Billotte would have direction of operations and that 
the B.elgians and British would be subject to his orders, he in 
turn being under the supreme command of the Generalis- 
simo Gamelin. 

The news from the front as the Foreign OflBce gave it out 
was sustaining enough. The forts at Namur and Liege 
were holding. Bridges on the Canal and the River Meuse 
had been destroyed as scheduled. 

Bill BuUitt called me on the telephone. He must have 
heard the bombs, for his voice was touched with feeling and 
we both had a presentiment that we would never meet again 
in tlie flesh. But he was cheerful about the military situa- 
tion and told me cryptically that everything looked fine, 
which I took to mean that the French were giving a good 
account at Sedan and Charleville. Joe Kennedy telephoned 
and assured me with sardonic humor that his turn would be 
next and that London would soon be getting it far worse 
than Brussels. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull called 
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from time to time asking for latest developments. But the 
news we had was entirely reassuring and we saw no reason 
for alarm this first day. All knew that the outcome de- 
pended upon the impending terrific battle, but the forts were 
holding, the French and British had fulfilled their obhgation 
and come to the aid of Belgimn, and the Belgian Army had 
met the first shock of the assault in good order. So the story 
went on every side and so we beUeved. 

Early the next morning Spaak called me to the Foreign 
Office. He looked like a spook in the spectral hght through 
the windows blued against air attack, and before he spoke I 
knew things were bad, very bad. He said aviation was prov- 
ing decisive and the Germans had such overwhelming air 
superiority that sometliing must be done at once or Belgium 
would be finished. He told me the only hope lay in more 
planes and pleaded with me to ask President Roosevelt to 
expedite shipments to England, as if no miracle were beyond 
the power of great America. It was always that way, this 
behef in our omnipotence. I went away from the Foreign 
Office with a heart of lead and sent my telegram to Wash- 
ington simply as a gesture for the sake of doing something 
in my misery, but I knew only too painfully well that there 
would not be even an acknowledgment of the message. 

At the British Embassy Admiral Sir Roger Keyes was in 
Frank Avelings office. He was dejected and said the Ger- 
mans had such masses of bombers noticing could resist 
them. Frank Aveling looked even more low and said the 
Belgians were giving way fast. There was good reason to 
beheve that the Albert Canal had already been crossed. Sir 
Roger, a little tar who looked as if he had been bom fight- 
ing, said he would telephone Churchill and urge the Royal 
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Air Force to go all out, but he knew it was hopeless. British 
aviation high-ups would not leave London undefended, and 
there you were. But he repeated he would call Churchill 
and tell him how impossible it was to expect ground troops 
to fight Stukas which came in groups of 100 or more. 

On the street already one could feel the pall of defeat. 
People’s faces were white with fear and a melancholy proces- 
sion of bicycles and carts loaded with bedding and pathetic 
meager possessions trooped down the Boulevard de Water- 
loo, moving West, anywhere to escape. All were running 
as if from a forest fire. The contagion of panic was palpable 
as a physical sensation, and fearful stories of bayoneting 
babies and massacre similar to Louvain, Dinant, and Ta- 
mines twenty-five years ago, flew about with the rapidity of 
hght. Germans were dropping everywhere from the skies 
in all sorts of disguises. Some of them in the garb of priests 
and mms came loaded with dynamite which they flung about 
with violent destructive methods. So did terror sweep 
through the countryside like wind. Tongres had fallen. Great 
tanks had smashed through Saint Trend. Tirlemont had been 
passed by German columns and the rumble of artillery 
could be heard in Louvain twenty miles from Brussels. Peo- 
ple looked in that direction with stricken faces and spoke 
about the Germans as one would speak of a savage horde, 
like the barbarians of Genghis Khan and Attila. A stream of 
people came to the Embassy like a run on a bank, only they 
came to give, not to take away, offering us automobiles, 
jewels, silver, money, treasure, valuables of every descrip- 
tion, in the touching belief that the American flag was like a 
rock in the raging storm. They were so dulled and dazed 
by misery that it took patience to explain to them that noth- 
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ing was safe in an Embassy of a country which had assumed 
openly a hostile attitude toward Germany. Soon, we said, 
we too would probably be joining the exodus from Brussels 
and certainly we could give no assurance of security for any 
possessions. Their pitiful trinkets which had always meant 
safety and security now meant nothing, but clung to them 
still and the instinct to preserve fancied treasures seemed as 
strong as that for the preservation of life. Many left the 
Embassy in panic-driven tears. Property is so meaningless 
without protection and every policeman had vanished, faded 
like ghosts. With them vanished rank and wealth, and all 
Belgians were imited in a democracy of common peril. 

All were on the run. Leaders respeeted in the community, 
those of commanding station in finance and industry among 
the first to leave, blind to everything except saving their 
own hides. It was like the stampede of animals, this mad 
rush from Belgium, and gave one the melancholy feel- 
ing that in the crises whieh bare men s souls, the soul was 
hard to find in the human race. A few stood by, quiet and 
steady, ready like brave men always, to meet whatever fate 
had cast, and among them the staunch Burgomaster, Von de 
Meulebroeck, who stayed at his post with calm dignity and 
courage, faithful to the tradition of Burgomaster Max a 
generation before. 

The diplomatic missions were scenes of wildest confusion 
as the dear colleagues made ready to follow the government 
to Ostend. Fires blazed in the courtyards of the Embassies 
and Legations as secret codes, papers and documents went 
up in smoking flames. When it became clear that nothing 
could stop the Germans, Monsignor Micara, the Papal Nim- 
cio, dean of the Diplomatie Corps, announced that he would 
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remain after the occupation. He loved these people with 
whom he had hved for eighteen years. He had married 
them, buried them, christened their children, and now in 
their ordeal he was ready to administer to his stricken flock 
with the resolution and spiritual strength of a great pastor. 
Undulation Permanente (permanent wave) he was known 
to all the colleagues, because of his flowing Itahan ges- 
tures. Now he waved more than ever before in the agitation 
of the trying hour, his hands dipping and fluttering hke 
aspen leaves in the wind, and sometimes in his eloquent 
distress it almost seemed as if he would drop dead of a 
broken heart. 

Few of the diplomatic colleagues stayed with their dean, 
for a great variety of reasons developed necessitating hur- 
ried departures. Some spoke about secret orders compelling 
them reluctantly to move before the Germans came. Others 
said they must escort their ladies to places of safety. Otliers 
dwelt upon embarrassment to the Belgian Government if 
they remained, but many made no statement at all, just 
disappeared in the confusion and were gone like extin- 
guished lights. In the end only the Italian Polucci, the Hun- 
garian minister, the Swedish minister and the Soviet, a very 
intelligent fellow, were left. All the rest had faded, accom- 
panied by bluff and pretense, now deflated companions. 

A refreshing rehef in the general pandemonium and panic 
was Hallam Tuck. He had served as an oflBcer in the British 
army during the last war, had come to Belgium as a member 
of the Hoover Gommission for Belgian Relief, married a 
Belgian, and was established in an estate near Waterloo. 
When the British came, his stately Tudor mansion, always 
open house for all Americans, was pre-empted, first by the 
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British, then by the invading Germans. So he c^e with his 
wife to the Embassy as special Secretary, and was a tremen- 
dous help to all of us. Always cheerful, always on the alert 
to help others, his head would never be bowed by any earth- 
ly disaster, and I shall think of him always as Horatio: “A 
man that fortune’s buffets and rewards hath ta’en with equal 
thanks.” 

The fifth day of the attack at two in the morning the tele- 
phone rang. It was Lambert, the British Second Secretary. 
He said all were leaving. The Belgian Government had gone 
a few hours before. 

There was a pause and I asked him if there was anything 
fiuther he wanted to tell me. 

“Yes,” he said incidentally, “Something is going to happen. 
Do you know what I mean?” 

“Oh yes, I know what you mean. What time is it ex- 
pected?” 

“Five o’clock.” 

“Are you sure it is coming?” 

“Our source is, we think, entirely reliable. Yes, I believe 
it is certain.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Why, yes, I beheve so.” 

“All right, good-bye.” 

“Oh, good-bye.” 

Alert Second Secretary James Bonbright, who missed 
nothing, came into my bedroom and asked what was to be 
done. The answer was easy. Do nothing. If it got too hot 
there might be some purpose in trying to escape flying 
debris in the garden trench. Meanwhile the only thing was 
to wait. 
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Bonbright, Brown, and Hallam Tuck came and took posi- 
tions around my bed like mourners at an Irish wake. A little 
clock on the mantel tinkled oflF the quarter hours. Four-thirty 
came. Then five, and the first weak light. We went to the 
window and looked off to the west, where great gray masses 
of smoke still fingered from the fire of a huge warehouse 
which had been burning throughout the night. The British 
were retreating from that direction. As they blew up the 
canal bridges the explosions shook the city like an earth- 
quake and the curtains on the windows were fanned into the 
room by the concussion. At six o’clock visibility was very 
clear and we were certain the Germans were not coming 
after all. It was a flopping anti-climax. The day before the 
Nuncio had cabled the Vatican to petition the German For- 
eign OflSce that Brussels was an open city and we had ad- 
dressed the same petition to President Roosevelt, and while 
at first the Germans protested that there were troop move- 
ments in the city, there was never a general bombardment 
after the first day. Evere, the airfield and the outskirts of the 
capital were bombed, but in the residential and downtown 
section of Brussels not over thirty buildings were destroyed 
and the ca^alties, killed and wounded, were less than five 
hundred. 

When I awoke on the morning of the seventh day of at- 
tack, I realized it was the first time since the Germans came 
that I had been’ completely asleep. The banshee siren, the 
roar of planes and shaking bombs sometimes uncomfortably 
near, all were suddenly gone, and the new strained, stifling 
silence was charged with tragical foreboding like the prel- 
ude to a death march. All the customary sounds of a city 
awakening were absent, the mounting din of traflBc, the rat- 
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tie of street cars, the exchange of human voices, the screech 
and hooting of automobiles, all the usual sounds of people 
living in a concentrated area resuming the daily routine of 
their lives. An airplane swished over the top of the Embassy, 
went winnowing oflF to the skies and afterwards the stillness 
closed in more opaque than ever. An automobile crashed 
noisily down the street, trailed diminishingly in the distance, 
and the hushed quiet which followed seemed filled with 
imaginary whisperings. I heard two men’s voices outside 
the window speaking in French: 

“Have you seen them? Are they very close?” 

“No, but Jacques has. They are very close.” 

Au revoir. 

Au revoir. 

Brownie came and we went to look over the deserted city. 
The streets and sidewalks were emptied as if a pestilential 
vapor had descended and blotted out all living things. 

Already the boot of the conqueror lay heavy on the van- 
quished city. Over on the comer of the Rue de la Loi a ma- 
chine gun was mounted on a tripod and the German soldier 
back of it decided that we would not visit the vacant Foreign 
OflBce. The sight of a large Swastika flag flying over the 
Royal Palace gave me that same quivering in the pit of the 
stomach I had felt when the German bombers first appeared 
over the Embassy a year ago— although the calendar said 
only six days. A group of German oflBcers were being pho- 
tographed with the Hotel de Ville for background, and the 
Grand Place was filled with the pungent smoking fire of 
German field kitchens. 

Brownie was for calling on the tough Burgomaster whose 
eyes were eloquent with suffering when he told me, “I am 
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in Calvary.” He had moved his bed to the Hotel de Ville 
and announced to the Germans with Napoleonic finahty: 
“I am the burgomaster. Here I am. Here I stay.” But I felt 
too sick to enter the Hotel de Ville, so we took a turn around 
by Sainte Gudule to the Rue Royale. On Place Madu there 
was a group of Germans drinking beer in the restaurant op- 
posite the Barbarconne monument: 

“Oh Belgium, Oh Mother Love, 

To thee our heart, to thee our arms. 

To thee our devotion. 

Oh Motherland, we swear we will live only for thee.” 

A httle way off on the Chaussee de Louvain there was a 
gouged cavity, filled with a splattered havoc of bricks and 
wood where a house had been. We made a wide turn around 
to the Avenue Louise but found only a few other buildings 
gutted by bombs. On the whole Brussels had escaped almost 
unscathed. Back on the Avenue Terveuren we came to the 
great marble arch surmounted by a quadriga called the 
Cinquaintenaire, which commemorated 50 years of Belgian 
independence and the spectacle there will always have the 
evanescent fabric of a dream, like the pageant of a bygone 
age, as we witnessed the conqueror coming in triumph to the 
Belgian capital. Officers rode ahead on white chargers. A 
company of infantry followed, their heads thrown back, 
singing to the music of a band, with measured cadenced 
explosions like the exhaust of a locomotive, Deutschland 
Ueber Alles and the Horst Wessel song. After they passed 
through the Ginquaintenaire, the foot troops moved to the 
side of the street for the motor tiucks which came barging 
along 45 miles an hour, clay gray monsters, spaced one be- 
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hind the other at intervals of 40 yards, all exactly the same, 
neither one yard more nor less. On and on they came, in 
their roaring progress fouling the air with heavy gasoline 
fumes, an infinite succession that gave the impression of 
some cosmic power like the irresistible surge of the tides, 
or the waters of Niagara Falls, pouring on with eternal move- 
ment, all in precise order, the faultless functioning of or- 
dained scientific perfection, where nothing was left to the 
margin of human error. There was a hypnotic fascination in 
the might of this ceaseless ponderous parade which contin- 
ued unbroken during the next two months no matter the hour 
of day or night, in montonous repetition, rolfing on and on 
until the mind was staggered by the enormity of the spec- 
tacle, and the imagination became sated to the point of pul- 
verization. You thought of the great game herds on the 
Sarengetti plains in Africa, huge crowds like at the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight, and masses of people at the Grand National 
Steeplechase in an attempt to arrive at some estimate of the 
numbers in that tremendous motor cavalcade, and reached 
a total of fantastic, incredible figures. 

In the end you gave up trying to count the units in this 
interminable chain of a nation’s strength organized and co- 
ordinated for destruction, this strange anomaly of system 
and order dedicated to destruction in an impersonal unerring 
science of homicide. 

As the days went on, the streets gradually filled with peo- 
ple moving about their business, for life must go on even 
though the heart is broken, and Brussels was a city with a 
broken heart as it passed under the yoke of the conqueror. 
All communication, telephone, telegram, and foreign radio 
stations were prohibited. People were not permitted to as- 
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semble in groups. Newspapers no longer appeared. They 
were replaced by German news and propaganda in the 
French language. But in the impact of universal grief, news 
ceased to have great interest, for the world beyond the prison 
house of Belgium had drawn far-oflF and the most important 
news was that relating to the rule of the German masters, 
which appeared on large signs in the public squares. Military 
law had superseded the Belgian Civil Code. No lights were 
permitted to shine from windows and the night on the streets 
was stygian. All carrier pigeons had to be delivered to the 
military authorities, mercantile prices were fixed, and the 
value of currency was arbitrarily regulated with reference 
to the mark. No one was allowed to keep an automobile. The 
possession of firearms was punishable by death. No one 
could leave the city for any other part of Belgium without a 
Passiershein issued by the Kommandatur. A curfew required 
all to be in their houses at 10:00 in the evening under penalty 
of arrest. And probably one of the greatest hardships was 
the prescription of rations, for the Belgians loved the good 
things of the table and the daily allowance was a meager 
one, 220 grams of bread, about four slices, and less than two 
ounces of meat daily— indescribable woe. 

Thus at every turn, in bitterness of spirit, a free people 
learned the painful transition from freedom to a state of vas- 
salage. Germans were everywhere. We grew tired of looking 
at them, their monotonous, shapeless gray-green uniforms 
and sloppy trousers tucked in elephantine hobnailed boots, 
their blond heads and heavy expressionless faces. They 
were everywhere, on the streets, in the shops, drinking beer 
at tables on the sidewalks in front of the restaurants and 
everywhere emptying the shelves with their Kreditmark, 
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which had value as paper has value. In this densely popu- 
lated country which was always dependent upon outside 
sources for food supplies, it took no prophet to foresee what 
want would come with the coming winter. 

Yet it must be said for the record that even if they 
swarmed over the land like a host of devouring locusts, the 
conduct of the German soldiers was above reproach. I never 
saw a case of rowdyism or disorder, nor did I see a single 
soldier drunk. All of them displayed a disciplined, automatic 
mannerliness of the same mechanical stamp as the great war 
machine which went grinding by every day through Pont 
de Namur down Boulevard de Waterloo and the Avenue 
Terveuren, over the Rue de la Loi southwest in the direction 
of France. 

We followed the path of the Blitzkrieg from tlie Meuse 
to the coast, the Nuncio and I, and all the clergymen we met, 
the Cardinal, the Bishops, the Cures, while voicing their 
fierce resentment against the crime of Germany, admitted 
that the behavior of the German soldiers was irreproachably 
correct. And it can be understood how a scientific war estab- 
lishment which weighed everything had taken precaution 
against a repetition of Dinant, Tamines, Aerschot, Louvain, 
those outrages of twenty-five years ago, which had shocked 
the civilized world to the lasting detriment of Germany. 

Like a tornado the Blitzkrieg swept over Belgium in two 
columns across the Meuse at Maastricht and south through 
Dinant. Yet in its wake a few days later, we passed through 
a benign country where grain fields the color of the sea rose 
in suave undulations to gentle horizons, the whole atmos- 
phere redolent of well-ordered peace, and you could never 
believe that a war had gone that way. Then abruptly you 
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would come upon a scene of abject chaos and violent de- 
struction such as Gembloux, Tirlemont, Nevilles and Tour- 
nai, where the luftwaffe struck with the fury of hell and the 
desolation was absolute. Thus clearly as a diagram did the 
face of the countryside indicate the decisive role of aviation 
in this lightning war. At Diest, Evere, Nevilles, Tirlemont, 
Zoute, Ostend, and Tongres, German air forces smashed 
hangars and flattened Belgian planes before they could rise 
from the ground. In these and other strategical points the 
havoc was appalling, but the fair land between with its 
growing fields and flourishing green gardens was left entirely 
untouched as if the war had struck with the caprice of a 
hurricane. Some sizeable towns like Nevilles and Toumai 
were a welter of shattered wood, bricks and rubble, and in 
Louvain walls stuck up like jagged, ugly teeth, all that was 
left of the mills and factories along the canal. 

The magnificent hbrary in Louvain, rebuilt by American 
colleges and universities after being razed by the Germans 
in the war twenty-five years ago, now presented only its 
Georgian front to the park known as Hoover Square. Back 
of this false silhouette was a mass of tortured steel, melted 
glass, and masonry, and in the wreckage all that remained 
of 900,000 priceless volumes were sooty embers, the rector. 
Monsignor Van Waeyenbergh told us, and tears came to his 
eyes. 

In Nevilles the Lion D’Or, with a Flemish gold and chrome 
gabled fa9ade, stood alone in the tumbled debris, and 
through the smudged cavities of the open windows you 
could see the hash of bricks and shapeless, irredeemable 
waste beyond. It looked like a Hollyu'ood set which you 
expected at any moment might be wheeled away. 
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Houses along the coast were so gashed by the air attack 
that you could see within all the details of the household, 
a bed and articles of clothing, sometimes a table all set with 
china and glassware, and kitchen utensils left imdisturbed 
on the stove, all exliibited with almost indecent intimacy. 
In some buildings the open windows had the gaping aspect 
of a death s head. In Ostend the Casino looked like a gaunt 
skeleton with its wreckage of splintered glass, and there was 
something macabre in the aspect of black curtains flapping 
crazily in the empty doors on this site of such elegant and 
perfumed sin. 

Over two million Belgians, driven by a frenzy of animal 
fear, had fled their homes, and we passed them now trooping 
wearily back. Only a week had passed and yet during those 
few days many had aged more than in the attrition of a 
generation. Many had committed suicide in an anguisli of 
spirit beyond human capacity to endure. And others, re- 
duced to a state of raving madness, would have found bless- 
ing in the surcease of death. 

In that whole vast pageant of indescribable human woe, 
two pictures will haunt me as long as I do live. One of them 
was on the road to Liege, where we went a few days after 
the Germans had entered Brussels. By this time we had seen 
so much distress that we thought our sympathies blunted 
beyond further impression, and yet as we passed by the 
trail of human desolation, one speetacle was so poignant 
that we stopped the automobile. A young woman was wheel- 
ing a baby carriage so wearily that she tottered almost to 
collapse. 

“You are tired, my child, let us take you to where you 
would go,” the Nuncio told her with his inimitable benevo- 
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lence. At his words the woman turned with flashing resent- 
ment, and you could see that she controlled herself only be- 
cause she recognized the cloth. She said, sullenly, she hved 
near Liege, and refused to enter the automobile. She said she 
intended to walk all the way to bury her baby, and her voice 
had the hollowness of one whose heart has been emptied by 
grief. We looked in the carriage and saw that the baby in- 
deed had the fixity of a wax figure. The poor woman said 
that she had been wheeling the carriage for two days and the 
weight of her woe had brought distraction and obstinacy 
beyond reason. We could not persuade her to ride with us, 
and in the end we had to continue on our way leaving this 
strange funereal procession lurching its grief-crazed way 
along the road to Liege. 

Another poignant, unforgettable incident was at Toumai. 
In the huge junk heap and wilderness of desolation which a 
few days before had been a clean flourishing Belgian city, 
we came upon a wagon drawn by a jaded, bony, old horse, 
in which sat a Flemish family, a man no longer young, his 
wife, and three children, all under fourteen years. They sat 
there staring at a post with a suspended wooden panel upon 
which there was the drawing of a boot and the words, “P. 
Loubet, cordonnier (bootmaker).” The little shop and the 
quarters where tlie family once lived in the rear were a 
mass of unrecognizable wreckage. And there they sat after 
their journey of many weary miles back of the old skeleton 
crowbait horse whose croup bones looked as if they would 
protrude from his dust-laden hide. Everything was gone, 
security, shelter, the savings of a lifetime, all had been 
swept away overnight, so there they sat in stupefied wonder- 
ment, in a hypnosis of bovine bewilderment, incapable of 
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thought or action. There we left them staring dully at this 
desolation which had been their home. And as we went away 
we wondered how many thousands of anonymous tragedies 
could duphcate this scene in Toumai. 

When we came back from one of these depressing ex- 
cursions, the mihtary governor general, Von Falkenhausen, 
sent for me from the Kommandatur at the Belgian Adminis- 
tration Building in the Rue de Trone. A just man of hmnane 
instincts, highly esteemed by the Belgians, he had not 
ordered a single execution before our departiure from Brus- 
sels. He looked at me now with his sharp searching eyes over 
his nose spectacles and with grave courtesy informed me 
that Germany had decided on the dismissal of all foreign 
missions from Belgium. Whimsically he told me that I would 
be confined to Saint Gilles prison when I advised him that 
the Embassy could only recognize orders to move which 
came from Washington. The issue was settled two days 
later by a message from the State Department, brought by 
German mihtary courier from our Embassy in Berlin, stating 
that the German Foreign Office had decided to hquidate all 
diplomatic missions, and bearing instructions that we should 
take measures to terminate our residence. 

The meeting at the Foundation Universitaire when I took 
leave of the gallant little band of Belgians who had stood by 
their country in its ordeal, was like a funeral gathering. It is 
not a pleasant thing to see a httle country brutally trampled 
underfoot, and I had visited nearly every scene smashed by 
the Blitzkrieg, Liege, Tongres, Maastricht and the Canal 
Albert, Namiur, Dinant, Nevilles, Tirlemont, Malines, Alost, 
Ghent, Deynze, Thielt, Eecloo, Bruges, Courtrai, Menin, 
Ypres, Dixmude, Nieuport, Ostend, even crossing over to 
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France and looking upon the beach at Dunkerque with its 
welter of abandoned equipment where the British Expedi- 
tionary Force had eflFected its heroic embarkation. 

Belgium was well described, “the cockpit of Europe.” 
This war, like all the others, had not been of her choosing. 
Helpless little buflFer state between great and powerful war- 
ring neighbors, geography had always been against Belgium. 
French, Spaniards, Austrians, Hollanders, and Prussians had 
all marched through Belgium and there had settled their 
ancient grudges. The victors had stripped spoils from the 
vanquished, but Belgium had gained only grief and scars 
which lasted for generations. Now the country had become a 
captive province, a land of homeless wanderers, and it was 
easy to see that there would not be bread enough to feed the 
hungry mouths during the coming winter. 

With this gallant group at the Foundation Universitaire 
I had been a comrade in adversity and the bond between 
us touched something deep and enduring. So we were sad as 
comrades are in parting when they do not know when, if 
ever, they will meet again. The drama of the ages had been 
enacted before our eyes and I had sat in the first row orches- 
tra and in the proscenium. But the curtain had not yet risen 
on the last aet, so I knew that I would keep my promise to 
the men at Foundation Universitaire and come back to Bel- 
gium again. 
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T he first line of Belgian defense was the Albert Canal, 
a narrow artificial waterway which paralleled the Dutch 
frontier a few miles from the border line and extended from 
Antwerp east to the River Meuse. A few hours after the 
opening of hostilities, this primary position had been pene- 
trated when German tanks passed over the bridges at Maas- 
tricht, Vroenhoven, Veldwezelt and Briegden and moved 
rapidly into the interior of Belgium. Why these crucial cross- 
ings were not destroyed “has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained,” to use the cryptic words of the Belgian General 
Staff. But once the Canal was passed, this whole line became 
imtenable and tlie Belgian Army had no other course but 
to fall back to a series of strong points and fortifications 
which had been carefully prepared forty miles farther west. 

This Iron Wall was designed as the decisive defense of 
the country. It described a bow formation from Antwerp, 
Malines, Louvain, and Wavre to the fortress of Namur on 
the Meuse, and was considered an almost imassailable stand. 
A great fortune had been spent in the construction of large 
gun emplacements, artillery posts, cement casements, and 
steel tank barriers, and the Iron Wall had the same S)^m- 
bolic significance of security for the average Belgian as the 
Maginot Line had for the people of France. Foreign military 
observers held nearly the same sanguine view of its effec- 
tiveness, and it was only a few days before the big attack 
that an American general oflBcer wrote me that it was his 
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considered judgment that the Belgian Army alone and un- 
supported could hold out against the full fury of a German 
attack for ten days, if not longer. 

But the Belgian plan of campaign was never built upon 
the conception of standing alone and unsupported. On the 
contrary all strategical and tactical training had been based 
upon a subordinate role to the British, especially to the French 
Army, which was regarded as the strongest military power 
in Europe and whose General Staff was considered the ablest 
in the world. That is why King Leopold so readily yielded 
the ultimate command of his armies to French authority 
and placed in the hands of the French the destiny of his 
country. 

But hardly had defensive positions been consolidated on 
this Antwerp, Malines, Louvain, Namur line when news 
came of the capitulation of the Dutch armies and the crush- 
ing defeat of General Giraud s Army in Holland. This meant 
that if the Germans were advancing in strength across Hol- 
land, the Iron Wall of Belgium might be turned on its left 
flank. Following this disconcerting prospect came the heart- 
breaking order from General Gamelin that there would be 
no fight on the Iron Wall. 

The reason for Gamelin s order was that the French Ninth 
Army collapsed on a front of nearly fifty miles from Mesieres 
nearly to Dinant, and through this great breach German 
mechanized divisions rushed across southeastern Belgium to 
the sea. Another German force had struck the French First 
Army, which had manned the Iron Wall from Wavre to 
Namur and had rolled this army back in precipitous confu- 
sion. A new technique had been introduced to warfare, as 
crushing in consequence, as demoralizing in effect, as the use 
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of the strong bow at Crecy. Always since the first days of 
organized battle, there had been some sequence, some order 
to the fight. First would come the reconnaissance, then ad- 
vance troops to test out the enemy strength, then the main 
body to carry out the plan of combat and reach the objec- 
tive. Always a certain design or rule had been followed in the 
progressive development of the offensive, so that an oppo- 
nent had precedent to guide him, a broad outline of what to 
expect. But now every principle of the war game was vio- 
lated, for bombing and fighting planes ranged hundreds of 
miles ahead of their own troops and behind them came tre- 
mendous tanks and armored vehicles, which crashed through 
all opposition and in small groups, sometimes only four or 
five at a time, rushed on at 35 miles an hour and kept going. 
With pulverizing precision the bombers placed their pro- 
jectiles close together, row upon row, and screeching Stukas 
dove like plummets a few yards over the heads of the bewil- 
dered, befuddled soldiers on the ground, who were machine- 
gunned front and rear and raked by enfilade. It was a con- 
flict of machines, this air and tank war, against which the 
human qualities of courage and fortitude seemed irrelevant 
and of little purpose. 

Von Schliffen, who was always cited as the genius of the 
German General Staff, originated the plan for the attack on 
Paris in 1914, which would have resulted in the captme of 
the French capital, Ludendorff writes in his memoirs, if the 
Russians had not struck out in the East and diverted from 
von Kluck’s right wing, two crucial army corps and a cavalry 
division. Twenty-six years ago this von Schliffen theory of 
assault had developed the greatest intensity at the foremost 
extension of its axis, but now the Germans reversed this or- 
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der and struck at the beginning, concentrating tremendous 
aerial bombardment and pouring great masses of tanks 
across the Meuse in columns near Sedan, Givet and the Yvoir 
Valley. 

This smashing German advance around its south flank 
made the Iron Wall imtenable, and Gamelin had no alter- 
native but to order a general retirement of all Belgian forces 
to the west. Louvain, held by the British, was only one hour 
from Brussels, and obedient to the order of retirement, was 
abandoned, leaving the capital entirely without defenses. 
The British were at first determined to fight a delaying action 
along the canals which bordered the city, but a truce was 
arranged and we witnessed the strange spectacle of the Brit- 
ish Army moving in full daylight down the Rue Tervueren 
and the Rue de la Loi without the sound of a shot. For two 
days they filed through the city in this strange fashion. It 
was like a football game where tlie referee blows the whistle 
between halves and then at anotlier signal the play is taken 
up again. Tliirty miles to the west along the line of the River 
Schelde the deadly business would be resumed again. But 
now, trudging unmolested down the main thoroughfare, 
these tired British soldiers gave an air of unreahty to the 
whole grim affair, and it was hard to believe that in a few 
hours some of them would be killed, others would be muti- 
lated, and all would be absorbed in a legalized killing. 

The movement of the Allied armies in Belgium had be- 
come a precipitous retreat before the German demoralizing 
massed aviation and smashing machine war. And now arose 
that inevitable conflict, which will always arise in an allied 
command when the luck is out. Perhaps there w'as still time 
to save the million odd British, Belgian and French soldiers 
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if immediate decision had been taken to pivot on Lille and 
Armen tieres to join tlie main French Army on the Somme, 
but no one proposed such a plan, and it is self-evident that 
no one but the French would have agreed to it. For, so far 
as Belgium was concerned, the war was in defense of the 
country, and to have retreated to France leaving the home- 
land at the mercy of the invader would have been perfidy. 
The British were, likewise, in the fight primarily for Eng- 
land. To have abandoned the Channel ports and left England 
vulnerable from the continent was unthinkable. So while it 
might have been tactically advisable in the first week of the 
battle in Belgium to have withdrawn in a massed defense 
in France, from a morale \iew^oint this was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Such a united action would have required prompt and 
decisive movement, for a delay of hours would have been 
fatal in this furious German onrush to the sea. The day after 
the Belgians had been ordered aw^ay from their Iron Wall, 
German tanks had barged on to Saint Quentin. Three days 
later, six armored German divisions were at Abbeville. On 
May 22, the German advance had gained Boulogne, and 
Calais fell the day following. Retirement to the south was 
now impossible. The German thrust had wedged a barrier 
of belching steel between France and Belgium and the 
French First and Ninth armies, denied any possibility of 
joining the main force in France, were trapped somewhere 
from Mons to Ypres along the Belgian French frontier. 

All were trapped and there was only one way to go. To 
the north, Holland was occupied by the invader and the 
only possibility of escape lay towards the west, which was 
the sea. The only hope was a determined counter-attack 
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against the German armored column which threatened to 
extend its hold on the coast all the way to Antwerp. If this 
threat was fulfilled, the combined French, Belgian and Brit- 
ish forces faced surrender or annihilation. 

This was the dark outlook when General Weygand was 
summoned from Syria to take command of the defeat. He 
had flown from Paris through a lively bombardment, was 
forced to the ground at Calais, narrowly escaping being shot 
down. Weygand’s first words on reaching the King’s head- 
quarters were: “They have given me a disaster.” The des- 
perate situation spoke for itself, but to the Commander-in- 
Chief, the King told in detail the hopelessness of his posi- 
tion, how his troops, ranging from the Terneuzen Canal at 
the mouth of the Schelde on a fifty-mile front as far as 
Audenarde, were overwhelmed by the smashing German air 
attack, how great hordes of panic-driven refugees had 
swarmed across the country, fleeing before the terrifying 
blows rained from the skies on the towns and villages, and 
had so cluttered the Flanders roads that military movements 
became almost impossible; how, wild with panic and crazed 
by lack of food and water, they had spread demoralization 
among the Belgian troops, how the constant retreat had 
weakened morale, how the pulverizing advance had cut off 
any effective liaison with the British; how exhausted the 
King’s men were after ten days without sleep always fight- 
ing in retreat, with no hope of reversing the discouraging 
outlook. 

Where were the French? The King had no information 
and General Weygand could give him none. The 60th and 
68th Divisions, remnants of the French Seventh Army, had 
been placed under Leopold’s command when the Dutch ca- 
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pitulated on May 15, and were now between Zeebrugge and 
Knecke near the frontier of Holland. These the King pro- 
posed to release, but Weygand refused the responsibility, 
for it was impossible in the face of the lightning German 
attack to propose any objective for the French force other 
than that of saving their skins. Disheartened, scattered seg- 
ments of the defeated First and Ninth armies were now 
somewhere south of the British in the region from Lille to 
Gravelines on the channel; and the British lines, as far as 
could be ascertained at this juncture, reached from Aude- 
narde to Menin. 

General Gort had been notified of Weygand s expected 
coming and had agreed to be present at this important con- 
ference on the morning of May 21, but hours passed and he 
did not appear, and in the late afternoon, the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief was forced to return to Paris without a 
meeting with the commanding oflBcer of the British Army. 

Nine o’clock that night. General Gort came to the Belgian 
headquarters at Saint Andr4 near Bruges, and there was an- 
other conference between Gort, the King, and General Bil- 
lotte. The meeting lasted until a late hour, and again the 
King described tlie military impossibility of his position, em- 
phasizing the hopelessness of any movement in the presence 
of an estimated half million howling refugees, the constantly 
narrowing battlefront, and above all, the smashing aerial 
attacks against which there was no challenge from Allied 
planes. He told about his meeting with the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and how Weygand had agreed that the 
only hope was a determined counter-attack to break up the 
armored German column which had gained the coast, sepa- 
rated the Allied forces, and was menacing encirclement. It 
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was evident that there could be no possibility of organized 
defense until this was accomphshed, for the Germans were 
coming on with such power and such incredible swiftness 
that their assault was like a storm. A counter-oflFensive was 
the only solution, but in the confusion and wild disorder it 
was almost impossible to formulate a plan. Above all it was 
impossible to reduce dispositions and troop movements to 
writing. General Billotte, as superior authority, was en- 
trusted to do what he could and to use his discretion. Such 
was the understanding as Billotte went out into the night 
and started back to Ypres. A few minutes later in the dark- 
ness, a French Army truck smashed into his motor and he 
was fatally injured, dying a few days later, so badly hurt 
that he was vmable to execute any order. 

The French and British counter-attack was attempted the 
next day, but failed utterly. I have been told that the British 
were to move south and launch their offensive from Arras, 
while the French were to proceed north from Amiens, with 
the objective of uniting an Arras- Albert axis. The whole 
subject is shrouded in mystery, but from all I could learn, 
the British were unable to strike at all and the French of- 
fensive wilted and failed after the first attempt at attack. 
Nothing definite is known about this failure which would 
be so informative upon the whole Allied collapse in Flanders 
and it will probably be a long time before the truth is forth- 
coming. 

But now that no rescuing offensive was possible, there was 
no longer a question of a defeat. The question was to save 
anything at all, to avoid a complete debacle. Aheady the 
British, realizing their only salvation lay in reaching Dun- 
kerque, had started on the road to that port, destroying what 
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equipment and munitions they could, as they went. And 
with them were the French, following on the Ypres-Dun- 
kerque road and another parallel road from Ypres to La- 
Panne. Where could the Belgians go? At the outset of the 
battle in Flanders, they had been assigned by the High 
Command the port of Dunkerque as a sea base, but now in 
the hasty plan of embarkation of the British and French at 
Dunkerque, there was no room on the crowded beach for 
half a milhon Belgians. 

In this crisis, national self-interest and the instinct of self- 
preservation were decisive. That the British were able to 
extricate themselves from Dunkerque is one of the most 
vahant and glorious exploits of all wars. I visited the beach 
at Dunkerque and LaPanne a few days after the heroic em- 
barkation and witnessed a scene of havoc and desolation 
beyond the power of language. There scattered on the sands 
were launches, skiffs, duck-boats, sailboats, barges— almost 
every conceivable craft which would float— abandoned amidst 
a wilderness of equipment, rifles, anti-aircraft weapons, tanks, 
trucks and motor vehicles. The same appalling wake of de- 
struction was on the two parallel roads from Dunkerque to 
LaPanne, almost all the way to Ypres, and presented a scene 
so crushingly depressive that I can still feel the influence 
as I write. 

Looking out upon that scene of abandonment, one mar- 
velled that any living thing could survive, and it is a tri- 
umph of courage and determination that over 300,000 men, 
as announced by the British Prime Minister, made safe the 
crossing to the home shores. It was only natural the British 
were given first place in the lifeboats, and that is why, in 
the great mass of over 85,000 prisoners which were taken 
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on the Dunkerque beaches, the great preponderance were 
French. 

Three days after the Saint Andre conference on May 24, 
the Germans came on with a knockout blow. They focussed 
the fury of their assault on the cornered Belgians, and here 
as always, aviation played the decisive role. Belgian officers 
who took part in that raging four-day battle, have told me 
that large groups of German bombers, fifty at a time, would 
appear overhead, followed by diving Stukas, and when the 
discouraged Belgian soldiers looked up for some retaliation 
from the Allied side, they searched the skies in vain. This 
was the most discouraging feature of all in the Belgian cam- 
paign, this crushing air superiority of the enemy. For against 
this flattening aerial attack, no ground defense could be 
effective. 

The Belgian Government, which had left Brussels for 
Ostend the day before the Germans entered the capital, 
moved on to France, but four cabinet ministers remained 
in the battle zone with their Sovereign. These were Pierlot, 
Prime Minister; Spaak, Minister for Foreign Affairs; General 
Dennis, Minister for Defense; and Van der Poorten, Min- 
ister of the Interior. They were all men of sincere motive 
and did what they did in the belief that they were acting 
for the best interests of their nation, and it is a sad thing 
that the Belgian people, when I left the country, had passed 
judgment on these patriotic statesmen without giving their 
case a hearing. This is the saddest tragedy of war, this low- 
ering of moral standards and submergence of tolerance, for 
in war one cannot differ without being damned, and emotion 
so takes possession of reason that the divine quality which 
distinguishes man from beast is hard to recognize. Pierlot 
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was an admirable character, honest, direct and devoted with 
whole heart to the cause of his country. Spaak was a pro- 
nounced individualist, a man of brilliant talents, who never 
pulled punches on any issue. Brave as a grizzly, he was 
the last to leave Brussels and went away with the greatest 
reluctance only a few hours before the Germans entered tlie 
outskirts of the city. To vilify and excoriate men like Pierlot 
and Spaak because their convictions ran counter to the vast 
majority of the Belgians, is just another illustration of how 
war brings out the basest, most primitive instincts in human 
nature and shows how, when emotion dominates a people, 
no issue can be heard and judged on its merits. 

These four cabinet ministers were at Bruges when the last 
battle of Flanders commenced on May 24. For days they 
had realized that the German advance could not be stayed 
and had tried to convince King Leopold that his duty was 
to quit the country. That night, after discussing the matter 
among themselves until a late hour, they set forth and re- 
quested an audience at Wynendael, where their Monarch 
had established headquarters in the chateau of a friend. 

It is a dramatic picture— the King, summoned from the 
bed where he had sought a few hours of relief with closed 
eyes until dawn should bring another day of horror, and the 
Ministers, ponderous and nerve-frayed by the weight of 
their heavy office in this tragic hour of Belgian history. He 
met them with grave courtesy, erect as always, his hair 
tousled and disordered like a boy’s, while outside the battle 
raged and the night was made lurid by distant flaming 
towns. Gembloux, Tirlemont, Nivelles, Toumai, Alost, Dix- 
mude. Fumes, Saint Trond, Tongres, Thourout, Thielt, Os- 
tend, Nieuport, Malines, Louvain, in hardly a fortnight, 
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all had been smashed, battered, and set on fire as if hell 
itself had descended upon them. A boy the Sovereign was, 
in years, before these seasoned counsellors who stood before 
him, conscious of their righteous cause and determined to 
dominate the interview. They pointed out the inextricable 
position of the Belgian Army, how in a matter of a few 
hours escape might be impossible and again they urged upon 
him his duty to leave the coimtry. He was, they protested, 
the leader of all of the Belgians, and the Belgian cause might 
well be lost if he feU into the hands of the enemy. 

He heard them unmoved. He was the Chief of State, he 
afiirmed, but beyond that he was the Chief of all the armed 
forces, and his controlling and paramount obligation was to 
share the fate of his soldiers, come what may. There were, 
he earnestly insisted, other things worse than being taken 
prisoner by the Germans, and among those were the re- 
proach and accusation which would haunt him the balance 
of his days, if he deserted his comrades and left them in the 
lurch while the fight was on. When they countered that his 
duty as King transcended that of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, he reminded them with bitter humor that if the 
army went down, the only Belgium which would remain 
would be a political theory. 

And so the heavy discussion was protracted, covering the 
same ground, repeating the same arguments, reiterating the 
same appeal to duty and honor and always the same hope- 
less divergence in viewpoint, while throughout the whole 
trying scene the Sovereign remained standing, quiet but 
imyielding with unshakable steel-like resolution. These men 
who faced him represented a government which came and 
went, but the King never died, and in this crisis, his was 
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the responsibility, a responsibility which only he could meet. 
Alone and unsupported he realized with weary resignation 
how lonely the lot of a man who wears a crown. But he 
did not vacillate. The call of conscience was clear. His per- 
sonal fate counted for nothing. 

Spaak was the first to intercede in the strained formality 
of the tense night scene. “Sire,” he gasped, “might we sit 
down?” Suiting the action to the word, he collapsed into an 
armchair. Tears welled in his eyes. He had taken an oath 
to this obstinate young man so deaf to mature counsel, and 
it had been an oath freely and heartily given. And now had 
come the parting of the ways. Suddenly he was overwhelmed 
with reproach. To leave appeared almost desertion, and yet 
he could not stand by his Monarch and remain a Minister 
of Belgium. 

It was a fearful dilemma, this conflict between duty and 
loyalty. He could not decide as the discussion went on and 
on, until after many more heated, futile words, the solemn 
assemblage broke up. And as day broke, the Ministers gravely 
bowed themselves out of tlie royal presence and went away 
in heavy dejection. 

Scarcely an hour later they were all embarked on a small 
craft on their way to England. Shortly thereafter German 
airplanes dropped a rain of pamphlets over the Belgian- 
British lines, showing the Allied forces huddled in the north- 
west comer of Flanders, surrounded by the German Army, 
with the coast of France from Calais to the Somme all in 
enemy hands. A translation of what the pamphlet said is: 

“Comrades, this is the situation. Your leaders have de- 
serted and fled by airplane. The war for you is finished. Lay 
down your arms.” 
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This might be considered propaganda, except that propa- 
ganda is generally understood as tlie dissemination of false- 
hood and the distortion of truth, but everything the German 
pamphlet said was true, except tliat Leopold had deserted 
his soldiers. When this deception became known to him, the 
King issued the following message to aU ranks: 

“Soldiers, 

“The great battle which we expected has commenced. It 
will be hard. We will enter the contest with all our strength, 
with one supreme eflFort. 

“Soldiers, 

“It will be on the same ground where in 1914 we so glori- 
ously held the invader. 

“Belgium expects that you will do honor to her flag. 

“OflBcers, soldiers, 

“Whatever happens, my fate will be yours. 

“I demand of you strength, discipline, confidence. 

“Our cause is right and just. 

“Providence will aid us. 

“Vive la Belgique. 

“Leopolx) 

“In the field 25 May 1940” 

He knew only too well what his fate would be. Like a last 
testament was the letter he placed that same afternoon in 
the hands of General Sir John Dill, now Chief of the Im- 
perial Staff of the British Army, in which he described the 
hopeless outlook and wrote that while he had no other course 
except surrender, he would not desert his soldiers and his 
people. This letter was delivered the next day by Sir John 
Dill to the British King at Buckingham Palace. 
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Sir Roger Keyes had been attached to Leopold since the 
outset of hostihties in Belgium and sympathized with the 
position of the King. That same evening of May 25, he tele- 
phoned Mr. Churchill, emphasizing what Leopold had writ- 
ten to King George and indicating that further resistance 
could not be humanly expected from the Belgian Army. 

Pounded remorselessly and unceasingly by bombers and 
fighting planes, which were followed by mechanized Ger- 
man units, the spent Belgians were herded into the north- 
west comer of Flanders and standing at bay grimly hung 
on at the Lys, a deep, narrow stream, black as ink. They 
were only thirty miles from the sea now and the narrowing 
front packed with fear-frenzied refugees made the King’s 
position intolerable. He called upon the British to strike at 
the enemy toward Courtrai and in tlie direction of Waere- 
glem between the Lys and the Schelde on the desperate 
chance of establishing some co-operative liaison, but such 
was the ferocity and violence of the German thmst that far 
from attacking, the British could not even hold their own 

A great rent of five miles was made in the Belgian right 
flank near Thielt, through which moved great enemy tanks, 
unopposed. There was another breach of three miles in the 
north between Maldegem and Eccloo and it was apparent 
that the strategy of separating the French from the British 
and Belgians, which had succeeded so brilliantly at the be- 
ginning of the invasion, was being employed again on the 
surviving British and Belgian armies. After that the Belgians 
could be finished off piecemeal. 

The battle had entered its last phase. There were no re- 
serves, no supports, and the only retreat was toward the 
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coast, where no ships waited for the Belgians. What could 
be gained by further resistance? There comes a time when 
one human being, charged with the responsibihty for the 
lives of many other human beings under his military con- 
trol, has no other course but surrender. Any other decision 
is one of cowardice or fanaticism. And in the late afternoon 
of May 27, the King of the Belgians realized such a time 
had come. For seventeen days his army had been retreating, 
fighting a losing battle in which human flesh was pitted 
against machines, and his men were so demoralized by ex- 
haustion that the point would soon be reached when the 
human system could endure no more. Under such conditions 
any army might well, in the frenzy of despair, revolt and 
become a riotous rabble, for every intelligent Belgian sol- 
dier knew that the fight was over, and that further carnage 
would be inexcusable. 

Yet all this and more would have to be endured if honor 
forbade surrender, if capitulation meant betrayal and con- 
duct faithless to comrades allied in arms. But the King had 
no such misgivings. He knew that the British, abandoning 
all thought of an offensive, had for five days been retiring 
to Ehmkerque, where they intended to embark for England. 
He knew that the French were scattered and hopelessly be- 
yond communication somewhere to the south of the British, 
and that as far as Belgian General Headquarters was in- 
formed, there were only three identified French military 
units in Belgium, the 60th and 68th Divisions, survivors of 
Giraud’s Seventh Army, and tlie 21st Division, which came 
to Antwerp to join the Seventh Army, but, because of the 
reverse in Holland, never crossed the Dutch frontier and 
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withdrew to Dunkerque on May 16 before the Belgians had 
taken position on the Schelde. The 60th Division had been 
sent to Gravelines, France, on May 23, the day before the 
four-day battle. When the King decided to surrender on the 
afternoon of May 27, Belgian trucks were sent to Knocke, 
north of Bruges, for the 68th Division and it was thus trans- 
ported to Dunkerque. 

General Champon of the French Army remained with the 
Belgian General Staff as Liaison OflBcer throughout this last 
battle and was early advised of the decision to capitulate. 
But it was found impossible to communicate with the French 
General Headquarters, for the reason that its whereabouts 
was unknown. The same was true of General Gort. His 
headquarters was reported at Cassel on the French border 
near Ypres, but when a message was sent to this town, a 
German armored division was found in possession and the 
British Commander-in-Chief could be found nowhere. 

For five days the General Staffs, both British and French, 
had been kept fully advised and had known that the Bel- 
gian King had no course but capitulation. The Belgian Min- 
isters had left England a few hours after their arrival there, 
and repaired to Paris with a complete story of the desperate 
situation in Flanders and how the Belgian Army, cut off 
from any hope of reinforcement, could no longer continue 
the struggle. Admiral Keyes stayed at the side of the King 
until the last and every day telephoned to Mr. Churchill, 
acquainting him fully with the desperate slate of the Bel- 
gian Army. And General Champon, head of the military mis- 
sion with the Belgians, kept his superior oflScers in touch 
until the breaking off of communications. 
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All that could be done was done by way of informing the 
British and French of the inevitable surrender. And now as 
a last act in support of their AUies, the Belgians turned 
loose the flood gates, inundating the region about Nieu- 
port and Dixmude, and destroyed the bridge across the 
Yser to impede the enemy progress to Dunkerque and 
LaPanne. 

Not until the night of May 27 when all these steps had 
been taken did the King send forth an emissary to ask for 
terms of surrender from the German Army. He knew his 
action would be misunderstood, he would be branded and 
stigmatized as a coward and a traitor, he would be over- 
whelmed with opprobrium, the full impact of which can 
only be expressed by a single French word, lache. He sus- 
pected that his side of the case would never get a hearing, 
that he would be in the position of a man accused of a 
felony, who must listen to the accusing testimony of the 
prosecution and be denied all defense. It was a hard role to 
accept. And yet he did so without hesitation, because he 
had no other as King and Chief of his soldiers. 

And while prepared for the disdain of Europe, he turned 
for support and moral sustenance to the one great country 
which he hoped had escaped the blinded war prejudice. 
Here in this country he felt sure his case would be heard 
on the merits and he could be judged on the facts. He asked 
for nothing else. Therefore, he dispatched a trusted and re- 
sourceful aide with a message to the American Ambassador 
in Brussels, asking me to come at once to Saint Andre. He 
intended to tell me why, as a man of honor and principle, 
he had no other course than to end the homicide and suf- 
fering which could accomplish nothing. Also he intended 
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to ask me to deliver this letter he had written in French to 
President Roosevelt: 


“Bruges, May 28, 1940. 

“Mr. President; 

“In the midst of the general confusion of the moving 
momentous events during which we live and which the por- 
tent is beyond estimation, I bear witness that Belgium and 
the Belgian Army have fulfilled their complete duty. Bel- 
gium has met its international commitments by scrupulously 
maintaining its neutrality and then tenaciously defending, 
step by step, its territory. 

“Attacked by enormous forces, our army reached in good 
order a line of powerfully organized defense in liaison with 
the armies of the guarantor nations to which we made ap- 
peal, but military events beyond our territory forced us to 
evacuate this field of battle and take up a position in a 
series of movements in retreat, which eventually forced us 
to the sea. Our army since then has spent itself unreckon- 
ingly in a four-day battle, fighting in a common purpose for 
the allied forces. We found ourselves finally encircled in 
extremely narrow densely populated territory, in which were 
packed several hundred civilian refugees without shelter, 
with nothing to eat, and without drinking water, driven by 
enemy aerial bombardment from one place to another. 

“Yesterday our last means of resistance was broken imder 
the weight of a crushing enemy air superiority. 

“Under these conditions I have sought to avoid a combat 
which today without any assistance to our aUies would mean 
extirmination. No one has the right to sacrifice human life 
purposelessly. 
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“No matter what may happen I intend to share the fate 
of my army and of my people. Urged for several days to 
quit my soldiers, I have refused to follow such a counsel 
because as Commander-in-Chief of an army it would mean 
desertion on my part. Moreover, by remaining on the na- 
tional soil I hope to sustain my people in the ordeal to 
which they will be subjected. 

“The solicitude which the United States has always mani- 
fested to Belgium makes it my duty to make known at this 
time the real facts of the situation. 


‘se/LEOPOLD 


‘A Monsieur Roosevelt, 

‘President of the United States of America.’ 


But the message never came to the Embassy. Three times 
on his way from Saint Andre, the messenger was taken 
prisoner and three times, in the great confusion of that wild 
night, he escaped, but on his fourth capture, he was taken 
over the Dutch frontier and placed securely and perma- 
nently in custody. 

Late that same night, an officer was sent to the Germans 
bearing with him a petition for terms whereby the Belgian 
Army might lay down its arms. After some delay, the reply 
came back, “The Fiihrer requires unconditional surrender.” 

At 4:00 A.M. on May 28, orders were given to cease firing. 
The battle of Flanders had passed to history. 

Two days later I saw the King. Heavy-booted German sen- 
tries with ill-fitting green-gray uniforms and steel mushroom 
helmets presented arms, and inside the great doors a Ger- 
man officer awaited me, for the King was a prisoner in his 
own palace. He had petitioned for a more simple place of 
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confinement, but his petition had been denied, and his cap- 
tors had brought him back to Laeken. 

He could not conceal his emotion at oiu: meeting, and 
never have I seen upon a human countenance a more poign- 
ant portrayal of grief, as if the ghastly spectacle of the past 
twenty days had scarred his soul forever. And yet there was 
about his demeanor no hint of weakness. His eyes held the 
same unwavering honesty, and unchanged was the erect mil- 
itary bearing which would always distinguish him as the 
soldier. At length, and in full detail, he spoke about the 
debacle which had brought such disaster upon his country 
and without a trace of bitterness he mentioned his hostile 
critics and their condenmation as if, with the wages of war, 
calumny was to be expected. 

Only when he talked of the United States did I detect a 
note of anxiety in his voice, as he told me how much he 
valued the respect and good opinion of the American people 
and how confident he was that this one country, free from 
the war madness, would judge his action with the eyes of 
justice. 

Just three weeks ago we had sat in that same pleasant 
study, and lo, outside the same greensward glistened under 
that soft Flemish sun which has always been the artist’s 
dream. There were the same purple rhododendrons un- 
changed, and the swans in the still pool beside the same old 
beech trees. All remained as before in tfie immutable scheme 
of nature, this tranquil, sentient beauty— the skies, the colors, 
the trees and growing things, when revolution had swept 
the land, leaving a trail of woe and anguish and human 
misery, which would afflct sorrowing Belgium for genera- 
tions. 
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INTERLUDE 


AT Lisbon on the way home I met Ignacy Matuczewski, 
xX editor of Gazeta Polski, a gloomy prophet, whose 
prophecies had all come true, and together we reminisced 
of old friends and what they were doing. People continued 
to live, it seemed, war or no war, and as always in times of 
tension and uncertainty, they were marrying and giving in 
marriage more than when life had some security and rhythm 
of continuation. One of our mutual friends had taken unto 
himself a wife since our last meeting and I inquired if the 
match was a happy one. Ignacy turned on me as if I had 
uttered a queer alien word. 

“Happy, do you think any one will ever be happy again?” 
“Oh, yes,” I answered defensively, “I am sure our people 
at home are happy, reasonably happy.” 

“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. You may not have 
long for the harvest,” he gloomed. 

I kept thinking of this dreary conversation when I reached 
the home shores where everybody asked me with impersonal 
detachment about this war and then passed on to some- 
thing more interesting. Their attitude was so unfeeling it 
hurt, for the war complex shadowed me far more than I 
knew and many things at home bothered me, one of them 
the great glaring lights on the streets. I had to restrain an 
impulse to extinguish them. It seemed so wasteful, this great 
flood of illumination, so sinfully wasteful. Waste was every- 
where, on every side, ostentatious, gorging plenty. If only 
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the crumbs of our abundance could be gathered in baskets 
like the fragments of the loaves and fishes, and shipped to 
those I had left languishing in himger. People were not 
unsympathetic, they were simply unaware. They had no 
means of realizing that an avalanche had descended upon 
a large sector of civilization and that miUions were half 
starved, that security, comfort, everything for which men 
had given the best years of their lives, had vanished, in many 
cases perhaps forever. When you tried to say something, to 
give some intimation of the anguish you had looked upon 
at such close range, people looked bored and acted as if 
they thought you were a little touched, so you gave up, but 
not without the same white-hot resentment all of us felt 
twenty-five years ago who came back from that war. They 
did not know they were acting like pigs, these people, for 
no one can understand unless tragedy is enacted in the thea- 
tre of his own experience and this war was still far, far off 
from the everyday American horizon. 

In the presidential campaign it was an incident, not an 
issue. The Repubhcan candidate, who possessed striking 
political sex appeal, spoke about freedom of enterprise and 
how the American way of life was imperilled by the chief 
New Dealer. No one knew what he meant by these vague 
political preachments, but that was not relevant. Everybody 
who supported Mr. Willkie felt fervidly, and in politics feel- 
ing is what counts. They hated Franklin Roosevelt with an 
abysmal Roosevelt-phobia. He gave no sign of relenting and 
they had suffered so expensively. Between the “Haves” and 
the “Have-Nots” the issue was clear, and the election was 
a cameo-clear class contest, a contest for the first time in 
American pohtics between white-collared society and the 
proletariat. 
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Some of us tried to protest that the war was something 
of an issue, but alongside the hawkers in the main tent we 
seemed like squeaky voices in the wilderness. No one could 
work himself into a lather about another turmoil in Europe. 
On one rare occasion at a meeting in Kansas tlie atmosphere 
was enlivened by a lantern-jawed Jayhawk, who did not 
believe me when I said tlie President would keep us out of 
war, and expressed himself very disagreeably in the midst 
of my peroration on the subject. 

“It is the same old tripe,” he announced to the assembled 
multitude. “I don’t trust that smoothie. He is handing out 
, the same old line that Woodrow Wilson did in 1916. He 
kept us out of war all right— until election. After that we 
could not get in soon enough.” 

A riposte was unnecessary, for the audience howled the 
heckler down and he was roughly escorted from the hall. 
That is one eflPective method of reply, and sympathy is al- 
ways on the side of the speaker at political meetings in this 
country. 

No, Europe and its war was not an issue in the presi- 
dential campaign, and both candidates denounced war as 
one would inveigh against original sin. There was no pro- 
war, no anti-war party. Every one was for peace, and the 
countryside was placarded with promises of office-seekers 
from coroner to sheriflF, announcing that their election would 
guarantee that “our boys would never be sent to fight and 
languish and die on foreign battlefields.” 

But a few weeks after the polls were closed the war of 
Europe moved over to America and every American soon 
became classified by the war as pro-isolation or pro-inter- 
vention. Roosevelt’s election was a win for England, the 
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British press said, and for the interventionists. We were 
going all out on tlie side of England, the President said 
after his great victory, with everything short of war. 

Over the threshold of the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies’ oflBce on Fifth Avenue, there was a 
heroic poster depicting the American national bird descend- 
ing with a sword in his talons to an upraised eager hand, 
and the slogan, “Send guns, not sons.” I stopped in front of 
it with a Britisher who had seen the last war with me. 

“What if there are not enough of our sons to use your 
American guns?” he asked. 

“We’ll cross that bridge when we get to it,” I answered 
evasively. 

“That is just the difficulty,” he snorted. “There won’t be 
any bridge to cross unless you do something about building 
one. Every one in this country refuses to look ahead. Your 
people seem to think wishing will make it so. But it takes 
more than wishing, believe me. We are in the ring with 
Joe Louis and are taking a jolly good punching while you 
look on and,” he added acridly, “I am not so sure you did 
not push us in.” 

I protested, but he went on. 

“Old Chamberlain was a businessman and like a business- 
man he weighed the chances and knew he wasn’t fit for the 
fight. But after Munich yomr press set up such a roar and 
ruckus they shamed him into the guarantee of Poland. You 
know the rest. Winston’s got the courage and determination 
of a bulldog, but he is first and last a romanticist as good 
old Neville was a businessman. He doesn’t seem to reahze 
how strong the Germans really are, but I’ve seen them and 
I know.” 
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He stopped talking. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you propose?” 

“I propose that you either go all the way out or let us 
know definitely that we can’t count on you. Today 90 per 
cent of the British people are convinced that all they have 
to do is hold out until the Yanks come. They are counting 
on you, and if you are not coming, for Gods sake, the de- 
cent thing to do is say so.” 

“This war is one of machines, not men,” I coimtered un- 
responsively. “We are converting the whole country into a 
British arsenal. How many planes were shipped to you last 
month? Three hundred and fifty, and that is only the be- 
ginning. We will send many, many more and everything 
we’ve got in the way of material, but the American people 
are warned, not encouraged, by the last war and I don’t 
think we shall send troops. No, we will not send troops. No 
one ever said we would send troops.” 

“You may not have said so expressly, but the belief in 
England is that you will send troops, and how did that be- 
lief orginate if you did not say so by broad inference? Are 
you in this war, or are you not?” he demanded savagely. 

“I don’t know,” I answered uncomfortably. Many Euro- 
peans had asked the same question. 

“Well, everybody in England thinks you are and you can’t 
make war halfway. Let us face the facts. Hitler has the 
whole continent of Europe in his possession. There is only 
one way he can be beaten, that is by a smashing defeat and 
an invasion of Germany. That’s the only way to knock out 
the Boche. We’ve got to mop him up and this time don’t 
make any mistake, we’ll finish the job. There is no hope of 
starving him by the blockade, and this talk of knocking him 
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out through the air is all eyewash. I don’t beheve any mili- 
tary man sincerely believes it.” He ended with a mordant 
note. “But we’re finished unless you come in. If you are not 
prepared to send an expeditionary force and see it through 
to the far end, tell us so frankly and we shall take measures 
accordingly.” 

“You talk like an appeaser,” I said. 

“You can call it that if you please. I suppose the peace 
of Amiens was appeasement. Well, appeasement or not, it 
gave Britain a breathing spell to prepare for the knockout 
of Napoleon. If you don’t come in this war all the way, we 
can’t win, and if we can’t win we shall have to try to get 
another peace of Amiens and do it now while there is any- 
thing left of England.” 

I was about to remonstrate that there would be nothing 
left for England with a Hitler Europe, but I restrained my- 
self when I thought of those Belgians during the tragic May 
days who, far from the falling bombs, counselled their King 
to resist to the end, and of the Belgian refugees in the Colony 
restaurant who told me, as they took another helping of 
foie gras, how determined they were to support the stem 
policy of the blockade even if it meant starvation. The man 
with whom I had been talking had been with the British 
Army on the beach at Dunkerque and he had been in Coven- 
try when Hell descended under the direction of Goering’s 
luftwaffe, so I did not talk back. 

But his conversation made me very unhappy, and the 
more I saw of people on the home shores the more unhappy 
I became. They were so muddled. They had such an un- 
reahstic approach to Europe. They knew so little about it 
and yet were so sure they knew everything about it. There 
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was only one way of escaping more and more unhappiness, 
and tliat was by returning to the unhappy continent, to the 
scene where no one was happy and few ever expected to be 
happy again. An irresistible desire was tugging me back like 
the morbid attraction that gravitates people to the scene of 
a shocking sanguinary accident. 

But it was not so easy to go back. I had resigned as Am- 
bassador and there was the Neutrality Law with the inhibi- 
tion against travel in the zone of belligerency. I could go 
as a journalist, I told Mrs. Shipley, Chief of the Passport 
Division of the State Department. “How do I know you 
are?” she said unimpressed. “Come back with a commission 
from some reputable publisher and perhaps we can talk 
business.” 

Noel Busch, feature editor of Life magazine, for which 
I had written, did not think much of my suggested project 
for reporting England. He said there were probably not less 
than two hundred reportorial experts in England. Every one 
in fact went to England and no one went to Germany, but 
the real news counter was Berlin and if a man could pene- 
trate the opaque curtain of German censorship and inter- 
view the German Number One, he would register a historic 
achievement in American journalism, Noel Busch said. Of 
course there were risks. We might be at war with Germany. 
Would I care to attempt it? I would. 

This was tlie genesis of my presence as a passenger on 
the American export liner Excalibur, when she sailed from 
New York for Portugal last February, and of my attendance 
as a guest at an eating party ten days later at the Hotel Aviz, 
Lisbon. It was an eating party, not a dinner or a social gatli- 
ering where the gastronomical feature is an incident, for 
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these people at the Aviz were assembled in an exclusively 
prandial spirit. 

Eating has always been important in human relations and 
the progress of civilization has an intimate and telling asso- 
ciation with man’s appetite for material nourishment. Yet 
diet remains one of the darkest mysteries in that experi- 
mental science called medicine. Why something should be 
food for one and poison for another, or why the same ele- 
ments should in the alchemy of individual chemistry mean 
tuneful, healthful music for some and toxic misery for others, 
why man cannot be increased in avoirdupois by mere feed- 
ing as a steer, a hog, or a goose is fattened, these and many 
other eccentricities of human metabolism are as unsolved 
today as in the time of Hippocrates. 

So is the quality and quantity of nutrients required to fuel 
the human machine. In Mexico, vaqueros can ride the range 
all day on a tiny piece of unraised bread called a tortilla, 
while in normal times the Belgian burgher ate amply five 
times a day and would feel the pinch of cruel denial if any 
one of these bountiful meals was taken away from him. 
Hitler lives exclusively on vegetables, grains, and fruits, and 
so do many thriving thousands. Stefanson, the explorer, for 
a year ate only meat and wrote a book to demonstrate that 
this form of protein is the most perfect human sustenance. 
In Africa a nomadic tribe, the Masai, tall, well-proportioned 
people of outstanding physique, take no other nourishment 
than milk fermented in the sun, mixed with tlie blood of 
their herds, and a generous allowance of flies. If you tell 
this story to a specialist in dietetics he will tell you, you are 
not a Masai, or an elephant which grows a monster bulk 
of six tons and lives well over a hundred years on a heribi- 
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ferous regimen, or a lion who derives his terrific dynamics 
entirely from carnivorous sources, or a grizzly bear whose 
strength, gauged by unit of atomical area, is greater than 
either the elephant or the lion, and who eats grubs and 
bugs and berries. 

Americans regard eating somewhat apologetically, but in 
Europe they have made a cult of the cuisine and in a hap- 
pier day famous degustateurs and connoisseurs were wont 
to gather in such restaurants as Foyot’s and Phillipe’s in 
Paris and the Savoy in Brussels, in a ceremonial aesthetic 
atmosphere which gave authority to ingestion as one of the 
noble arts. The chancellories of Europe have always recog- 
nized the importance of eating and large allowances for 
entertainment are provided, strictly as a matter of business, 
for the experience of human contact through tlie ages has 
demonstrated that the most generous, receptive, and confi- 
dential tendencies develop under the warming influence of 
wine and meat. 

Eating habits determine character and some scientists go 
so far as to say, “Tell me what you eat and I will tell you 
what you are.” There is the physical type who lives to eat, 
and the intellectual ascetic to whom food is a tedious bore. 
There is the American go-getter who begrudges the neces- 
sity as he gulps his sandwich between go-gettings, and those 
who, affecting a superiority to any culinary consideration, 
regard all eating as a vulgar habit. But no one normally 
intelligent disparages the significance of diet upon human 
behavior. Man may not live on bread alone, but bread plays 
a very significant role in the human drama, as only one 
knows who has felt the gnaw and claw of hunger, and there 
are times when eating becomes an obsession persistently 
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focused upon the retina of the brain. In Brussels, for example, 
as rations grew more and more lean, a former gourmet I 
knew suffered from a roast-beef fixation. He talked about 
nothing else, picturing great juicy roasts dripping with gravy, 
savored with sauce Bemaise, encircled by Yorkshire pud- 
ding, and his dreams were tenanted by roast beef. It was 
a serious case and the victim was rapidly becoming a sub- 
ject for an alienist when we left Belgium. 

Poland was the gourmand s dream of heaven and the vol- 
ume and variety of viands which disappeared at a Polish 
formal dinner would tax human credulity. Every complete 
organized Polish social occasion was made up of two boun- 
tiful repasts telescoped into one. The first was the national 
institution of zakonski, where on a long table, draped with 
immaculate napery and garnished with flowers, was dis- 
played an array of caviar, canapes, foies gras, stuffed eggs 
k la Russe, carp and white bait jellied in aspic, devilled oy- 
sters, smoked salmon, creamed lobster, crabmeat salad with 
mayonnaise, shrimps, spiced herring, timbales, cassolettes, 
rosettes, ham, sausage, smoked tongue, potato salad, cheese 
bonbons, preserved fruits, and pickled vegetables. Before 
this heavy board laden with zakonski, guests would linger, 
sipping vodka and keeping up an incessant, remorseless at- 
tack until when dinner was announced little remained on 
the table except the cloth, the silver and the decorations. 
Then the company would move in to the serious business 
of eating hke human herbivorae, devouring eight to ten 
courses for three hours at a stretch. 

The inner man was not the forgotten man in Poland, and 
one of the PoUsh refugees at this eating rendezvous in Lis- 
bon seemed to find genuine dehght in living again those 
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days of sumptuary splendor by recalling each gastronomical 
detail of famous soirees and banquets in Warsaw. 

Portugal, with its indolent, soft sunshine and pleasant peo- 
ple, land of peace and plenty, where all shops were jammed 
with luscious luxuries, was a place to eat and forget, and 
the opulent setting of the Hotel Aviz dining room was an 
appropriate setting for this gathering which had assembled 
for the exclusive purpose of satisfying a great yearning. It 
was a cosmopolitan gathering, Polish, Belgian and French 
refugees, two Spanish grandees witli aristocratic noses, long 
narrow hands and the lean, gaunt, sad-eyed look of hoimds, 
and an American physician from the Rockefeller Institute, 
who had just finished a study of malnutrition in Spain. 

Eating dominated the atmosphere and all conversation 
centered with a single concentration upon the same subject. 
The French spoke desperately of prospective short-shift 
rations for France since the harvest fields had been aban- 
doned before the German advance by the demorahzed, fear- 
stricken people. Norway was already suffering from food 
shortage, it appeared. Holland felt the pinch of scarcity, and 
there would be no Dutch butter or cheese, since the fodder 
which had always been imported to feed Dutch livestock 
could no longer be brought overseas; this was also true of 
Denmark. 

Altogether it looked like a winter of desperate want for 
Europe. The doctor took a very grim view. He told us that 
the continent in times of peace produced only 90 per cent 
of its nutrient requirements and now with a transportation 
system entirely disrupted, and troop movements everyw^here, 
it was apparent that the Balkan countries could not supply 
the densely peopled industrial areas even if food was avail- 
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able in these countries. But food was not available. Produc- 
tion of every kind had been abandoned. With all manpower 
engaged in universal homicide, how could you expect any- 
thing except disaster and universal starvation, he said with 
great bitterness of spirit, and drew a grim parallel with the 
Thirty Years War which had set Europe back two centuries. 

He grew sadder and sadder as he talked on and the atmo- 
sphere grew more and more heavy with gloom from his 
dreary recital. The only touch of pseudolevity was contrib- 
uted by the Poles when they told a story of a figure in the 
Polish Foreign Office, whom we will call Count Sirski, a dis- 
tinguished voracious appetite, the most brilliant eater of 
all time, both a gourmand and a gourmet, possessed of a 
gargantuan capacity and at the same time an exacting, dis- 
criminating palate, known to two continents. His dinners 
were gustatory sensations. He was the author of celebrated 
piquant sauces, and his barsch, made without vinegar and 
witli a secret-processed beet essence, set tire standard for 
all Poland. 

But the anecdote did not concern any of these. It was 
about a mimificent soiree of rigid protocol given in War- 
saw for an important visiting French diplomat. The hostess 
had arranged the evening with great care, studying every de- 
tail. At a given moment she would press a button and sliding 
doors would part, revealing her dining appointments in aU 
their sybaritic splendor. Everything transpired as planned, 
but another surprise than that scheduled awaited the open- 
ing doors, for there, surrounded by waiters and surrepti- 
tiously sampling tidbits like a marauder caught red-handed, 
was Count Sirski. Even his voracious appetite was stilled 
by the cruel embarrassment of discovery, but as the evening 
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expanded he recovered enough to sustain his reputation 
as the most celebrated Epiciu'ean in Poland. 

He was an outstanding Epicurean in any company in any 
country and in any time and it was very sad to think of him 
now when Epicureans were among the unemployed of Eu- 
rope, his spacious girth shrunk to a shadow, his sorry with- 
ered frame with the shrinking skin recessed in folds like the 
hide of a pachyderm. The tragedy was accentuated by the 
deplorable fact that he lacked money, meaningless meretri- 
cious pieces of paper upon which by reason of ageless tradi- 
tion and deep ingrown custom, men still laid store, and for 
which they were still willing to part with sustenance in a 
starving land. 

It was scandalous, aU agreed, the way the rich in Bel- 
gium, Poland, and Spain could eat and the poor could not. 
M. Cottier, our Belgian host, declared therein lay the germs 
of revolution after this war, just as surely as the starving 
French had risen in their wrath against the unfeeling regime 
of Louis XVI, but meanwhile everybody at the table agreed 
nothing could be accomplished by becoming a martyr if 
money could save one from starvation. 

The doctor, whose nature was too sympathetic for the 
distressing work he had undertaken, spoke feelingly of the 
famishing misery on the Prado just outside the sumptuous 
Ritz in Madrid, although he admitted that even the aflBuent 
could not get bread in Spain. With simple eloquence he told 
tales of starving during his three years’ harrowing experi- 
ence and said the most grievous deficiency, and the one 
which impaired the growth of children both mentally and 
physically, was animal fat. His studies demonstrated that 
during those three lean years, calories consumed by the 
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average Spaniard were less than a quarter of those pre- 
scribed by medicine as a minimum for human survival, and 
yet the Spanish people were not dying of starvation. It 
was an amazing exhibition of resilience in the scheme of 
nature, he said, for few had actually expired. The conse- 
quence of malnutrition was susceptibility to other diseases 
which took people oflF, but even at that there was no great 
scourge or epidemic consequent upon semi-starvation like 
the plagues of the Middle Ages. 

As he spoke the two grandees approved by vigorous nod- 
ding, for so concentrated they were in transferring the con- 
tents of their plates to eager mouths, that speech was im- 
practicable. Once, one of them attempted words and the 
result was a disconcerting deposit on the table, followed 
by such a prolonged spasm of choking that the olive-drab 
pigment of his countenance grew deeper and deeper until 
he seemed threatened with apoplexy. When at length this 
crisis passed, discussion at the long table was again resumed 
on the tall absorbing subject of eating, and ways and means 
for the shipment to Belgium and Poland from well-stocked 
Portuguese shops of small food packets containing butter, 
chocolate, cheese and other delicacies. 

One Belgian lady refugee annoimced with great elation 
that starvation was a thing of the past, modem science had 
solved all food scarcity. She took out from a shopping bag a 
small vial. Trimnphantly she declared it contained all the 
vitamins of the alphabet which made eating in quantity un- 
necessary, and she proposed by a few such magical bottles to 
succor her languishing country people. 

The doctor started to deflate her enthusiasm with dreary 
professional iconoclasm, when a sudden hush fell upon the 
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assemblage and all eyes turned toward the end of the dining 
room where a waiter approached bearing the most luscious, 
savory, appetizing-looking turkey ever browned and basted 
since the beginning of time. And behold in the presence 
of the sacred bird, as if by telepathic signal, every head 
bowed in awe-stricken silence with deep worshipful obei- 
sance like a salaam of the Orient. 

All conversation was now suspended and an incredible 
feasting orgy followed. The Spanish grandees gorged like 
the gentlemen they were, as if their lives depended upon it. 
Instinctively they stoked up the calories like a camel facing 
a long siege on the arid desert. With even more purposeful 
determination the Poles and Belgians fell to. They gorged 
and stuflFed like Christians at a church picnic. They con- 
sumed, devoured, absorbed, with the appetite of American 
tourists in Tia Juana during the era of prohibition. Such a 
saturnalia had never before been witnessed. This devouring 
company at the Hotel Aviz was a challenge to two Coeopah 
Indians who consumed the entire fore quarters of a Prong 
Horn antelope, during an all-night session alongside a camp- 
fire in Baja California. They set at nought the medical postu- 
late about the capacity of the human stomach. They ate on 
and on, and when at last the empty plate was taken away 
a sigh of repletion passed along the distinguished company 
as happily with panting effort they waddled away from the 
table to bed. 

The next day at El Cintra air field, the plane for Madrid 
was like a flying grocery van, for every passenger was laden 
with packages of provender as if setting forth on an expedi- 
tion of exploration. 

It was a strange anomaly, that airfield at El Cintra, the 
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strangest anomaly of all this strange war. Hardly two hun- 
dred yards spaced one from the other were the airships of the 
German Lufthanza, the British Imperial Airway, the Italian 
and Spanish airlines. And in the headquarters at the end of 
the field where all went for the necessary business details 
of their flights, I saw German flyers actually rubbing elbows 
with their implacable British enemy. Certain it was that each 
knew the other’s airlane and there was nothing to prevent 
the transmission of this information to intercept flights which 
might well have military significance. But it was never done. 
Some form of gentleman’s agreement existed, which was 
never violated, and so you had this strange spectacle of 
deadly enemies meeting on terms of a toleration almost ap- 
proaching comradeship. If this war could be suspended this 
way between these airmen, why was not a truce possible for 
negotiations between their nations before all civilization 
was destroyed in this frenzy of destruction? Perhaps the solu- 
tion of disarmament was an internationalization of all air- 
fields in every country hke this field at El Cintra. But these 
men of the air had not brought about the war. They knew 
nothing of war, nothing of international politics. If it had 
been left to them and their ignorance, there would have been 
no war. They had nothing to say about the war, just as the 
people of their countries had nothing to say about it, and so 
the war went on. 
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S PAIN has from time to time been in the spothght dining 
this war, for the Iberian Peninsula with control of the 
western Mediterranean gateway has always been of great 
strategic importance in the ageless spats of Europe, and now 
as ever its significance to the British Empire is a decisive one. 
Sir Samuel Hoar, the British Ambassador, did not have to 
explain that his job was a twenty-four hour a day one. Many 
people in Spain resent the presence of the British flag on the 
rock of Gibraltar where it has waved ever since the war of 
Spanish succession. They argue that it is an anachronism to 
have this afien pinpoint (3 miles) on their soil, an insult to 
Spanish sovereignty, and this feeling is aggravated by the 
hardship imposed by the British blockade and refusal of the 
Admiralty to grant liberal navicerts for shipments of food- 
stuffs to a very hungry Spain. There are three possibifities 
if the war spreads to Spain: the Spaniards might oppose 
German invasion with the objective of controlling the Straits, 
Spain might offer no resistance, or become an active bellig- 
erent on the side of the invader. 

Execution of the first hypothesis would necessitate a force 
of at least 100,000 men with another 100,000 for service of 
supply, for after crossing the Pyrenees, the invading columns 
would find the railways with a different gauge from those of 
France, and their progress would therefore have to be made 
by motor over four more rugged mountain ranges, 600 miles 
to the Mediterranean coast in a country stripped of all ra- 
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tions and harassed by an enemy which originated guerrilla 
warfare. Assuming Spain on the side of the invader, experts 
declare Gibraltar could resist for six months and probably 
a year, even though in such an attack the Spanish guns of 
El Tarifa, a few miles to the west, engaged in duel with 
those of Gibraltar attempted to seal the Straits against in- 
gress or egress of the British fleet. 

But it taxes the imagination to conceive of Spain fi ghtin g 
again, for the country is a good clinic to exhibit the malig- 
nant effects of war. On the northwestern outskirts of Madrid 
you look over a broad, treeless plain framed by the Qua- 
darrama Mountains, which was once the picturesque site of 
University City. Imposing buildings in platuresque and 
Spanish renaissance style, to house a library, a school of medi- 
cine, a hospital, science and lecture rooms, a school of philos- 
ophy and other academic facilities, stood once in this center 
of education. Now nothing is left except battered walls, 
standing stark as scarecrows in a wilderness of rubble and 
debris; the whole woeful scene such a nightmare of wicked 
perverse destruction that you turn away with a revulsion 
almost nauseating. Some say the Spaniards have left the 
wretched scene untouched as an exhibit of the depravity of 
war and its destruction of spiritual and enlightened values, 
but a more plausible explanation is that there are many more 
pressing matters demanding the attention of the government 
than to clean up University City and bury the remains. Any- 
way, the stark walls stand in all their naked ugliness just as 
they were when at last, after two and a half years of inter- 
necine fighting, some people thought peace had come to 
Spain. That was nearly two years ago and, except for a few 
other sections of the city, like Cuatro Vientros, the war dam- 
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age in Madrid has been repaired and, outwardly, all is as it 
was before. But it will be many a year, and perhaps a genera- 
tion, before Spain recovers. For when the storm broke 
beyond the Pyrenees, like all neutrals, Spain was caught by 
this war, before there was a breathing space, to make ap- 
praisal of the appalling losses from the revolution, the one 
million killed, the vast social disorganization, and the ex- 
hausting depletion of capital. 

The country is war-weary and economically exhausted and 
any effort to make a meaning belligerent of Spain in this war 
would have to be implemented by arms and rations. Above 
all rations, for the people of Spain are hungry, very hungry. 
For years the masses have been living on a standard which 
would bring about a revolution in the United States. 

To learn at first hand the views of the Spanish Govern- 
ment I went to consult Sehor Don Ramon Serrano Super 
at the Foreign Office in Madrid. The Foreign Office is a 
massive walled building designed by the same architect 
who built the Escorial, pantheon of Spanish kings, for Phillip 
the Second. Up an enormously wide grand stairway, I 
crossed a stone arcaded balcony and entered an anteroom 
filled with flamboyant furniture of fantastic scrolls and fig- 
ures where there was a Goya portrait and the floor was 
brilliant with a Spanish rug of many colors. In a few minutes 
a secretary appeared and bowed for me to follow. We passed 
a narrow entryway where guards on both sides threw up 
their hands in the Falangist salute. A door opened and For- 
eign Minister Suner, a small man with gray hair and of frail 
physique, bowed and offered his hand. He looked ill and told 
me he had suffered grievously from stomach trouble for 
years. He added, with feeling, that the present state of Eu- 
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rope was enough to give any one acute indigestion. We had 
no point of disagreement in that statement. Turning to Spain, 
Sehor Suner said the country was suflFering from short rations 
and the only way of relieving the desperate situation was by 
importation of wheat. The British blockade, he declared, 
was very arbitrary in stopping shipments to Spain by refus- 
ing to grant navicerts. He characterized as absurd the Brit- 
ish claim that eventual destination of such cargoes might 
be Germany or Italy. He said all you had to do was to look 
around you in Spain to be convinced that not a single grain 
of wheat or any other provisions could be spared for outside. 
Concerning the position of the country, vis-a-vis Germany, 
he stated that Spain was deeply grateful to both Germany 
and Italy for their help in the struggle against what he de- 
scribed as Communism and anarchy in Spain, but insisted 
that it was a mistake to think that the foreign policy of the 
country has been influenced by this aid. Spain had, he said, 
in a large measure, liquidated her account for material as- 
sistance, was continuing to do so, and the country was under 
no obligation. Spain had followed and would continue to 
follow an independent course in the foreign field. Nor had 
Germany ever attempted to bring any pressure on Spain, or 
to coerce the Spanish Government in any way. He became 
very earnest and emphatic, leaning over in his upholstered 
chair until his nose was scarcely two inches from mine when 
he spoke about the successes of Germany and its present 
domination of the continent. 

He said the situation was completely reversed from that 
which prevailed during the last war. Then the French and 
the British were firmly entrenched on French soil and if any- 
thing were preponderant over German armies. But what 
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was the fact now? France was defeated and prostrate and 
England had been expelled from the continent by a disas- 
trous and decisive defeat. Nor was there any reasonable 
prospect that the British would ever again have any signifi- 
cant influence in Europe. All neutrals who had any sense of 
realism were forced to accept this truth, he concluded, and 
that German hegemony was the controlling one. He spoke 
about the German domination of Rumania and Bulgaria, 
and said it was an augury of what was to come throughout 
all Europe. 

I attempted an answer to his rhetorical question as to how 
England could possibly prevail against Germany by military 
means, by suggesting that the British, aided by the output 
of American industry, might some day get mastery of the 
air and bring about a crushing offensive against German in- 
dustrial centers with a consequent collapse of morale among 
the German people. He did not think much of this answer, 
said British and Americans had no appreciation of the tre- 
mendous power of the German military machine, and how 
impossible it would be to dislodge the Germans from the 
continent. He concluded the earnest conversation by telling 
me that the United States was making a grave, perhaps irre- 
trievable error, by taking sides in this war of Europe. The 
effect of our participation, he insisted, might mean that the 
struggle would be prolonged to a point of exhaustion, and 
the only victory then would be one for Bolshevism. He re- 
turned to this again and again and told me that this was the 
outstanding danger, which was not grasped by many, this 
danger of universal anarchy, disorganization, and chaos, 
which might come to all Europe if the war went on to the 
complete collapse of Europe. Against the prospect of such 
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lawlessness and riotous disorder there remained only Ger- 
man hegemony. Take Germany away and you would turn 
Europe over to an era of violence which would mean the end 
of western civilization. There must be a policeman on the 
continent, some power of restraint, he reiterated. And how 
could England ever hope to act as this pohceman? For two 
hundred and fifty years the British contribution to peace had 
been the Balance of Power. What has been the result? he 
rasped, and seemed to think the question answered itself. 
For he went right on to say that there should be no quarrel 
between the United States and Germany. There was need in 
the world for these two great industrial systems, and while 
the political philosophy of democracy and the Hitler gov- 
ernment might clash, there was no reason why both could 
not live in the same world. His last words were that he was 
convinced that it would mean disaster for us to intervene, 
and to do so might mean carrying on the war until the lights 
went out in every capital of Europe. I came away with the 
conviction that as long as Don Ramon Serrano Suner di- 
rected the foreign relations of Spain there could be no ques- 
tion that the country was politically on the side of the Axis. 

Although Suner is the head of the political junta of the 
Falange Party, the chief of state and leader is Francisco 
Franco Bahamonde (the last name is maternal, according 
to Spanish custom ) , El Caudillo. Franco does not at all con- 
form, either in physical type or temperament, to the Ameri- 
can imaginary portrait of a Spaniard. He is exceptionally 
short, under five feet six inches, with compact figure and 
globular head from which the hair long ago started to recede, 
revealing a well-developed contemplative area over large, 
animated eyes. His bearing is one of modest self-assurance 
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and great composure. Franco was bom fifty years ago in 
Ferrol, where the northern province of Gahcia thrusts out 
into the Atlantic. Celtic was an original racial strain in the 
Iberian Peninsula. The Galicians are the Scotch of Spain, 
and the explication of the generahssimo’s character— pru- 
dent, cautious and calculating— may be this ethnological one. 
Franco is first and last a soldier. At twenty he took part in 
the campaign against the Riffs and commanded a company 
of Moroccans who revered him as chief of chiefs, Man of 
Victory, and believed, as in the Moorish legend, that he had 
magical power to turn into rose petals bullets aimed in his 
direction; but his supernatural gift seems to have failed in 
one attack when an enemy projectile entered his stomach. 
His great vitality pulled him through. He suffers today no 
debilitating effect and emerged from this Mehlla campaign 
to become at thirty-two the youngest general in the Spanish 
Army. 

Under the Falange organi 2 :ation Franco has uncontrolled 
authority of a dictator, but there is no evidence tliat he has 
ever used his great power in a dictatorial way. He is a sim- 
ple, unpretentious chief of state. For generations his people 
were plain seafaring folk from Ferrol. He feels himself a com- 
moner and has the common touch despite his conspicuous 
innate dignity. In January, 1937, during the civil war, he 
made a speech at Salamanca: “We come from humble and 
middle classes, not capitahsts,” and upon the inauguration 
of the Falange movement: “We shall govern in favor of the 
middle class and the poor.” 

This was more than oratorical effusion for the Generalis- 
simo has none of the l)Tical Irish Celt quaht)^ in his conserva- 
tive makeup. Those who know liim best say that he beheves 
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a government and those who govern should be neither seen 
nor heard. Therefore he is an evanescent quantity in Spain 
and there are few stories about him. He lives at Prado, about 
ten miles from the capital, and never comes to Madrid 
except for exceptional occasions of ceremony, such as the 
presentation of letters of credence from ministers and am- 
bassadors, in the great gloomy baroque royal palace tenanted 
by ghosts of Bourbon kings. 

Like most successful military men, he is well aware of the 
importance of physical fitness and spends an hour every 
morning with his horse. He plays a good game of tennis and 
his heart has still enough youthful resilience for a stiff set 
of singles. 

In his personal life Franco is abstemious to the point of 
asceticism. He never drinks nor uses tobacco, and no whisper 
of philandering has ever been breathed in connection with 
his irreproachable name. A devout Catholic, the Church has 
had profound influence upon his life and career. 

His outstanding characteristic is an unshakable imper- 
turbability, the self mastery of the mystic East, an Olympian 
calm, superior to all men and all things. In the elaborate 
requiem ceremony for the late Alfonso XIII, he sat for an 
hoim and forty-two minutes in the chancel of San Francisco 
El Grande on a brocaded gold chair which resembled a 
throne, the cynosure of all eyes. Solemn and immobile and 
impeccable, only once during that entire service did he give 
evidence of any different nervous system from the statuary 
saint by his side. That was when he put his hand to his nose 
and rubbed it with calm reflection. 

The Falange party, which controls the present govern- 
ment, openly declares all individuals must be subordinate to 
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the state. The 26-point program adopted at its inauguration 
six years ago is the bible of the organization. Although the 
government waged a bitter war against Communism and 
Marxism, Falange is openly Leftist. Falange dispenses with 
services of Cortes or parliament, censures press and public 
utterance, controls business, regulates wages and hours of 
labor and attempts to fix prices. Businessmen say that in 
theory proprietorship remains in the economic order and 
there is no attempt to limit profits, that is taken care of by 
taxation, which they complain is confiscatory. 

Control of prices in a country as individualistic and high 
spirited as Spain is not so easy. The dearth of common items 
considered necessary for ordinary living has brought much 
violation of the law dealing with rationing. The government 
issues a ration book with tickets entitling each holder to 
make certain purchases, the quantity and price thereof 
being from time to time fixed by decree, but in practice there 
is not enough to eat or wear and so those who possess pese- 
tas, eat, and are clothed, for there are always vendors willing 
to risk drastic penalties for a price. Those who have not the 
price go hungry and the have-nots are in the overwhelming 
majority. Bread and olive oil have always been the chief 
staples in the common Spanish diet, and the government 
shows its hberal leanings by favoring the proletariat who is 
allowed one-half pound of bread a day, while the profes- 
sional and middle class people draw only one-fourth pound, 
and the poor upper crust, with whom foreigners are flatter- 
ingly classified, are doled out three times a day a liver-col- 
ored opaque substance the size of a turkey egg, which would 
defeat the digestion of an ostrich. The average wages are 
from eight to ten pesetas a day, which have the buying equiv- 
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alent of S5c to 40c, and the cost of living, based on what we 
consider the barest necessities, is four times that of American 
markets. Oranges are the only edible thing which are eaten 
by all; eggs, meat, sugar, butter, cheese and milk have no 
place on the average table in Spain. Even potatoes are expen- 
sive and hard to find. 

The country is suffering cruelly from hunger and there is 
no present hope of alleviation. On the Prado you see pitiful 
ragged human flotsam, shaking in the bleak Maich winds 
from cold and weakness, their mummified faces the color of 
smudged clay. Many of them show advanced symptoms of 
anaemia, pellagra and tuberculosis. Dr. Alexis Carrel, study- 
ing the effects of malnutrition and deficiency diseases in war 
areas of Europe, w’as in Spain, and told me his investigations 
show that a great number of people are getting, both in 
caloric content and quality, only one-quarter of what medi- 
cine has always considered the minimum amount of nutri- 
ents necessary to sustain life, and yet the Spanish people 
have kept alive on this diet for the past five years. 

The population, which was increasing at the rate of 250,- 
000 a year before the civil war, has since 1939 shown a de- 
cline, but this is due to the stifling of the procreation instinct 
by starvation and a consequent decrease of births. There is, 
strange to say, despite cruel suffering and deprivation, not a 
sharp rise in mortality. Doctor Carell says that he has never 
witnessed such an impressive manifestation of the adapta- 
tion theory in biology that animal life will suit its needs to 
available means, mastering the difficulties of a harsh envi- 
ronment, creating new defenses, building up resistance, 
generating immunities and somehow hving on. Medically 
speaking, many people in Spain should long ago have been 
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dead from starvation. They are half dead, yet they persist in 
living. They are moribund, hopeless, listless, nerveless, wan, 
witliout will, all pith gone from their sorry shrunken frames, 
yet they do not die. That imperious instinct to live carries 
them on even though life is nothing but a shuffling round of 
misery and dull pain. There are many cases of amnesia and 
partial blindness from lack of the essential vitamins, and tu- 
berculosis is taking a heavy toll as nourishment deficiencies 
become more and more pronounced, but the resilience of the 
human system is an impressive exhibit in present-day Spain. 

Doctor J. H. Janney of the Rockefeller Institute, who has 
made a health survey of the country, told me that the en- 
feebled condition of tlie people makes them susceptible to 
an epidemic of influenza as devastating as tlie Black Death 
of the Middle Ages. But it is among children that one sees 
the fullest impact of short rations. Their stunted growth, 
retarded mental development, degeneracy and general 
weakness are stigmata with which this war generation is 
scourged for the sins of their fathers, and which will be 
passed on as a bitter legacy of suffering for many genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Yes, the cupboard has long been bare in Spain, but the 
same sad story comes from many other quarters of the war- 
swept continent. In Belgium, Poland, and France the ration 
is a slender one. There is want in Norway, probably in Den- 
mark, and yet those of us who early last summer predicted 
famine conditions were called “sensationalists.” Well, the 
sensation is here and it is far more tragic than the sensation- 
ahsts predicted. What will another winter bring to stricken 
Europe? 

We are doing what we can. It was through Ambassador 
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Weddell’s persuasion that a shipload of American Red Cross 
flour, condensed milk, and medicines put in at Spanish ports 
during my stay. The United States is well represented in 
Spain by able Alexander Weddell, who has the alert eye and 
the lithe bearing of the expert tennis player. Mr. Weddell 
for years was Ambassador in Argentina and speaks Spanish 
like the Spaniards. People find Mrs. Weddell sympathetic 
because her Irish heart is touched by their troubles and she 
does more than her part to help. 

There are multiple reasons for short rations in Spain. The 
ancient soil is itself starved, for it supplied the granaries of 
the Roman Empire, has been enfeebled by successive crop- 
ping through centuries and needs to be revitalized by 
fertilizers which can only come from abroad and cost foreign 
money. Even in normal times Spain was forced to import 
from 10 per cent and as much as 20 per cent of its cereal 
requirements. But the primary cause of the food shortage 
must be ascribed to civil conflict and its disorganization 
of the country’s economic processes. Destruction of work 
stock for tillage of the fields, slowing up of the transporta- 
tion system, loss of locomotive freight cars and trucks— these 
are the main reasons why Spaniards are hungry today. Peo- 
ple who should know told me the railways have only one- 
half the carrier capacity they had before the war, and even if 
trucks were available the cost of gasoline is prohibitive, 
nearly two dollars a gallon. 

Alfonso the Thirteenth died early on the morning I ar- 
rived at Madrid and the reception desk at the Ritz Hotel was 
crowded with people who had come to express their condo- 
lence by signing a protocol book for the Infante Don Fer- 
nando de Baviera, a guest at the hotel. This first group 
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had the proud noses and haughty bearing of the Spanish aris- 
tocracy, but, as the news spread through the town, there 
was such an influx of simple everyday folk that the manage- 
ment had two tables placed outside on the street at the en- 
trance of the hotel, and for three days, from early morning 
until long after dark, Spaniards from every quarter and sta- 
tion of life stood for hours in long queues waiting to record 
their fidelity and loyalty to the King they had sent to die 
in exile. Twelve books were necessary for the 40,000 who 
thus waited so patiently to record their allegiance. I asked 
the manager what would be done with the books. He 
shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly; they would be filed 
away and in all probability the Duke of Baviera would never 
see them. 

The following Monday a formal note, margined half an 
inch in mourning, invited me, on tlie part of the Chief of 
State and the Government, to participate in the requiem 
ceremonies for the repose of the monarch’s soul. When I 
reached the Cathedral of San Francisco el Grande, the Cau- 
dillo was just arriving, escorted by Moroccan cavalry with 
pinioned lances, followed by Falange youth in flaming Ver- 
million berets. Inside the church the hght fell in spectral 
shafts from colored windows upon a scene of medieval 
sumptuousness as the congregation of Falangists, army ofli- 
cers, and tonsored monks, grandees and their ladies with 
black mantillas (the greater part fair-haired) knelt in hom- 
age to the memory of a sad king whose last words before he 
left Spain were that he had tried to do his best for his coun- 
try and his people. After the ceremonial, crowds of roistering 
youths in holiday spirit paraded on the Grand Via, Carerra 
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de Saint Jeronimo and Calle Alcala, shouting “Long Live the 
King” 

Madrid was a wilderness of colors, gold banded by crim- 
son and the Bourbon coat of arms everywhere, not only in 
the business sections and better residential parts of the town, 
but also in the poorer quarters, such as Quatro Caminos 
and Puerta de Toledo. The mystery was where the people 
could find the means for such a display. Sometimes, when 
nothing else could be found, a white sheet appeared out- 
side the window bearing the badge of mourning. It was a 
universal and impressive outpouring of Royalist sentiment, 
yet informed people did not consider the moment well timed 
for the advent of a monarchial regime in Spain. All admitted 
that Prince Don Juan was well qualified for the throne but 
deprecated any change of policy during these times of ten- 
sion, stress and strain. Perhaps it was this very stress and 
strain and lack of security which inspired the manifestation. 
Perhaps when every tradition and precedent and institution 
have been flung to the winds, men in despair turn away 
from experiment and go back to the estabhshed methods 
which were good enough for their fathers. Those which in 
another generation brought stabihty and what now seems 
happiness. 
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O N A GRAY dyspeptic morning we took oflF for Berlin. The 
wind from the Quadarrama Mountains was cold as the 
breath of the sepulchre. Ignacy Matuczewski came to the 
airport and his message of farewell gave me a feeling of a 
venturesome journey beyond the rim of the world where 
preternatural monsters lurked like those which preyed upon 
the explorers of the fifteenth century. 

“Make attention” he said solemnly, “my wife and I will 
think of you with much emotions.” lie held up his finger 
wamingly as the plane took off.. 

I thought of his dreary observation that happiness had 
vanished forever and in the same drearv association remem- 
bered tlie attractive young couple in my official family at 
Warsaw. They were of the cynical post-war generation and 
their decision to remain childless was a depressing indict- 
ment of any civilization. They were very open in their dis- 
illusionment. Living, as they saw the grim future, would be a 
penalty for being bom. Future generations would rise up 
and curse those responsible for their being on this mad earth, 
they said, and they did not care to take upon themselves that 
responsibility. 

A fellow countryman on the plane started a conversation 
as people do travelling abroad. Neither of us asked any ques- 
tions about the otlier, for questions are never asked in war 
time, but our common Americanism must have established 
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a mutual mood, for he said, speaking of the World’s Fair 
and A Century of Progress: 

“Progress, if you ask me, I think the world has gone to 
hell. This war may be the megalomaniac outbreak of a 
madman, as some people think, or it may be caused by eco- 
nomic reasons, which is far more reasonable, but the mere 
fact of this war, smashing and wholesale destruction of 
everything worthwhile, is out and out atavism. We might as 
well be back in the days of the spear and the tomahawk.” 
I said, only to lead him on, “Don’t you tliink the scientific 
advancement of the last century is sometliing?” 

“The war is the answer,” he said sourly. “Yes, science has 
had influence all right. Instead of hacking and whacking 
with tomalrawks and spears, we go at it now with seventy- 
ton tanks and two-ton bombs, from four-hundred-mile planes 
flying over cities with their droppings of civilization. That is 
what science has contributed.” 

He paused as if he expected me to offer some objection 
and when I said nothing he went on: 

“If you get down to government and statesmanship, we’ve 
gone backward. I knew some of the specimens who were 
running things over here in Europe and I assure you they 
were half-baked morons. The thing is men aren’t machines 
that go on progressively, one phase of progress to another. 
The human machine just stops. After seventy years on the 
average, it’s ready for the scrap heap and you have to start 
building all over again. Take an automobile, they keep 
turning out bigger and better models because they can start 
a new year where they left off the last year, but you can’t 
improve the human manufactured output like that. You 
develop a great highly civilized specimen like Justice 
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Holmes, then he passes out of the picture and you have to 
start all over again. All this education and wisdom and vision 
are gone out of the window and you have to begin from 
scratch all over again.” He sighed weightily, “If you could 
only pass on cumulative wisdom in the human equation the 
way it’s done in science.” He chewed his gum more vigor- 
ously than ever; “What a hash they’ve made of everything. 
What a mess!” 

I said, “You can’t get up an argument with me, but I sup- 
pose the forgotten man is better oflF generally speaking than 
he was a century ago in spite of the war, isn’t he?” 

“You mean hberty, equality, and fraternity, and all that 
sort of tommyrot?” he asked sourly. 

“You sound pretty cynical,” I said. “No, I mean people 
live on a higher plane. Human dignity is more respected, or 
was before this war.” 

“I was in France,” he answered as if that was a complete 
silencing reply to my observation. 

There were many conversational detours during the long 
flight to Germany, but we always came back to the same 
subject, and the more we talked the more our pessimism 
grew. More and more we became steeped in tlie tragedy 
and the crime of it all. I thought of Earl Gray twenty-five 
years ago when he looked out from the windows of the For- 
eign OflSce as the gloom gathered on the Black Watch parade 
grounds. In a few hours the armies would be marching to 
another holocaust, and his sad soliloquy “The lights are go- 
ing out in all Europe.” The hghts were out in Europe in this 
year of grace 1941. Every city was like a night cemetery. 

Here we were approaching Germany and it was like the 
exploration of Du Chaillu to darkest Africa a century ago. 
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That was the net result of our civilization. Higher education, 
science, hghtninglike communication and miracles of quick 
transportation meant nothing against opaque human stu- 
pidity and impenetrable nationahsm. 

We flew very high and about an hour before reaching 
Berlin passed over a thick embankment of clouds which 
blanketed the earth and gave one a feeling of gnatlike mi- 
nuteness, suspended there in the brilliant sunshine between 
the blue infinity and that pearl-colored floor far below with 
its fantastic tufted wilderness gilded with suave pink mauve 
tints. We went on and on for a long time and then suddenly 
the plane lowered as we passed through the clouds above 
Berlin, a vast conglomeration of roofs, which I scrutinized 
for some mark of damage from aerial bombardment, but it 
was no use, hke looking for a needle in a haystack. 

Steve Laird, from Time, met me with a taxicab, and we 
went to the Adlon Hotel, where I got a rude shock, for in 
my dark mood I expected this first contact with Germany 
would have the grim funereal setting of war. Instead the 
lobby of the Adlon was a flood of brilliant light and animated 
movement. It was the ritualistic kaffeekranzchen hour, and 
drinking substitute coffee, people sat at small tables the 
types one sees sitting in hotel lobbies the world over, while 
an orchestra played “My Blue Heaven.” Except for the mili- 
tary uniforms the scene might have been New York or Bos- 
ton or Milwaukee. Except for the imiforms, and the gilded 
bust of Adolf Hitler recessed in the rosewood wall, sullenly 
contemplating the lively scene with saturnine disapproval. 
But no one seemed to be aware of their fiihrer’s scowling 
statuesque presence. They said “Heil Hitler” to each other, 
shook hands, and sat. Apparently there were any number of 
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people in the German capital who had plenty of time to sit 
sipping imitation coffee and sham cocktails in hotel lobbies. 
There was something so unwarlike and inappropriate about 
the whole proceeding that I felt cheated and protested to 
the manager, Louis Adlon at the reception desk. “Oh, yes,” 
he said, “Business is fine. We have everything booked weeks 
ahead. Everybody comes to Berlin now. It was the same in 
the last war. At first people thought they were all going to be 
killed and that war meant the end of everything. But after a 
few weeks they find out life must go on and business has to 
be transacted just the same, war or no war.” 

Steve Laird went to my room with me and after we had 
closed the door, I started some seemingly innocent remark, 
tlie nature of which I have forgotten now. He put his finger 
to his lips and looked about wide-eyed. 

“Be careful” he warned. “I am certain they have this room 
tapped.” He went over and looked at the bottom of tlie tele- 
phone, examined the walls. “Yes,” he said in a low voice, 
“There is no question about it.” 

That evening at dinner in the apartment of an American 
I was given the same caution. Everything we said would 
probably be reeorded, I was told. Dietaphones lurked in 
every comer, it seemed, and the people we visited drama- 
tized the presence of unseen ears until the air itself was 
charged with occult divination. This haunting apparition of 
spying is notliing new to any one who has lived in eastern 
Europe, but it has such a disturbing disorienting influence 
upon most w^estemers that they fancy everything they do 
or say is overheard by a snooping, sinister, omnipresent 
Gestapo, and strange secrets of people’s private life do come 
to light with the most disconcerting, embarrassing revela- 
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tion. All strangers in wartime Berlin are always under strain, 
always on guard against betrayal of their own tongues, and 
in all contacts, instinctively, one presents a defensive armor, 
like the protective coloring nature provides animals against 
predatory enemies. 

There were no scars of war on the face of daytime Berlin. 
The Brandenburger gate, like the portal to a medieval cita- 
del with its green bronze quadriga, stood unharmed. The 
Unter den Linden was unmarred and so was the broad ave- 
nue reaching straight to the setting sun from the Branden- 
burger gate like a surveyor’s line, which Hitler has renamed 
the Axis. I was hopeful that a bomb or two might have drop- 
ped on the Tiergarten and demolished the ghastly white 
cemeterial statues, but they were untouched and cemeterial 
as ever in the same melancholy cemeterial rows. Some 
charged their spectral presence to the humorless Hohenzol- 
lem dynasty, but without them Berlin would have been an- 
other city, so perhaps it was better the bombs had not de- 
scended on mortuary row after all. 

Across from the hotel with its closed shutters and general 
air of abandonment, haunted by ghostly memories, the 
French Embassy looked more than melancholy, it looked 
macabre. Back of the shrouded windows in the front salon 
I could enact again that dramatic conversation five years 
ago with Fran9ois Poncet. How his long expressive hands 
flew up as he said so despairingly: “No one can realize how 
strong they are. They will have two hundred divisions and I 
keep telling my people how strong they are. I keep telling 
them, I keep telling them, but they will not listen.” Fran9ois 
Poncet was a brilliant, distinguished diplomat, whose real- 
istic analysis of Germany got no hearing at the Quay 
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D’Orsay, because he spoke such unpleasant truths to a peo- 
ple who loved life and hated all work and worry. So is a 
prophet ever without honor in his own country. 

The British Embassy on Wilhehnstrasse near the Foreign 
Minister’s residence had the same atmosphere of sterile 
unemployment. But it was strange in wartime to see enemy 
diplomatic missions unguarded. Sentries had been posted the 
first week or so after the war, but had been found unneces- 
sary, Pete Huss of the International News Service told me. 
No German, despite the air raids of the Royal Air Force, had 
any desire to wreak vengeance on the British by wrecking 
the residence of the British Ambassador. 

Nor was there any animosity apparent against the French. 
Nowhere was there any evidence of hostihty against any 
branch of the human family by reason of Germany being in 
a state of war. Often we Americans travelled in the subway 
and made no attempt to subdue the volume of our conver- 
sation and never was there any hostility directed toward 
us at the sound of Enghsh, only a curious interest, more 
friendly than otherwise. 

Nor was the wear and tear of war evident among the 
people. On the sidewalks of Unter den Linden all seemed 
adequately nourished and fairly well dressed. Except for 
soldiers everywhere and the scarcity of automobiles, there 
was no outward difference from the Berlin of seven months 
ago. No one registered any elation at the repeated success 
of German arms. This was the singular thing about the 
German war attitude, this apathy and indifference. I came 
to Berlin after the fall of the Low Gountries, crossing the 
Meuse at Maastricht, and on the road from Aachen to Co- 
logne for eighty miles a Nazi flag flew from every house 
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along the way. In Berlin there was this same unbroken dis- 
play of the swastika. But with this mute expression all cele- 
bration ended, for the demeanor of the population was as 
grim and glum as that of an American temperance society 
banquet during prohibition. 

The second night of my stay in Berlin the wailing warning 
siren sounded for an air attack, and far off you could hear 
the faint drone of a plane, then the crump of distant falling 
bombs. “You are a jinx, a joaner, and a Jonah,” Bernard 
Guffler, Second Secretary at the Embassy, accused me, for 
it was the first visit of the Royal Air Force in two months. 

The Lease-Lend bill was signed by the President on the 
day of my arrival, and while the German Foreign Office 
took the view that the law did not technically make us a 
belligerent, it contributed to increase the strain. Guido En- 
deris, dean of the correspondent corps, an old friend who 
had been interned during the last war and was considered 
a Berlin antique more authentic than the Brandenburger 
gate, showed solicitude for my sanity when he saw me. He 
could not believe any one of sound mentality and disposing 
capacity, as the lawyers say, would come to Germany when 
all who could were moving beyond the hostile borders. On 
St. Patrick s Day, three Americans were lodged in German 
jails on charges of espionage. Every day the tension grew 
and the general belief was that we would all soon be 
interned. 
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NUMBER ONE 


T he story of the liberal political movement is like a tide 
rising in flood during the eighteenth century with the 
American and French revolutions and continuing on through 
the nineteenth century with governments insuring more and 
more opportunity for the average man, placing more em- 
phasis upon human dignity and stressing the significance of 
the individual as a human being in the social scheme. These 
humanitarian reforms were brought about by violence, but 
the violent effect of the last war, the economic dislocation, 
and the social upheaval which plowed up all Europe in tor- 
tured chaos, brought about the desperate last ditch despot- 
isms of Russia, Italy, and Germany. Dictators Stalin, Musso- 
hni and Hitler proclaim that tlieir mission is for the common 
man, but they make no pretense of permitting the common 
man a hand in the execution of tliat mission. They openly 
deride and despise democracy and democratic methods, and 
the merit of their contempt cannot be denied if the world 
is to remain on a war basis, for it is a self-evident proposition 
that authority must be centered in time of great national 
emergency, and to wage war by the committee method, as 
was attempted by Kerensky after the collapse of the Czarist 
regime in Russia, is to commit national suicide. Almost im- 
mediately after the commencement of the present conflict, 
England passed the Emergency Powers Act suspending dem- 
ocratic processes, and it is difficult today to recognize in Brit- 
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ish war censorship and control of labor and industry any 
great diflFerence between the self-imposed dictatorship of 
Britain and those of Germany, Italy and Russia. Parliament 
exists but the fact is that supreme and unquestioned au- 
thority is lodged in the Prime Minister and will continue to 
be so lodged as long as the war lasts, with the cabinet func- 
tioning in an administrative and confirmative capacity 
merely. 

In Germany the liberalism of the 1848 revolution was not 
lost in succeeding years and had a very powerful influence 
upon Kaiser Wilhelm’s government until the war of 1914, 
but all this democratic tendency ebbed to disappearance 
with the installation of Adolf Hitler as fiihrer of all the Ger- 
mans. The gains of 100 years were lost in a single hour and an 
absolutism greater than that reposed in the person of Louis 
XIV was inaugurated by the Third Reich. Adolf Hitler, 
Fiihrer, meant far more tJian Kaiser or Czar, and it was an 
amazing spectacle that the Germany of universities, scien- 
tists, scholars, savants and an old established upper class, 
very conscious of its caste superiority, should accept as 
leader an ignorant, untrained, uncouth nobody who was not 
even a German of the north. No single human being, not 
even Julius Caesar at the height of the Roman Empire, ever 
wielded the power or possessed the tremendous potentiali- 
ties committed to the uncontrolled dictate of the German 
dictator. One explanation is that bankruptcy of the political 
faculty which has always prevailed in Germany. The Ger- 
man temperament is one if inertia in matters of government 
and the great talent of the nation finds its expression in sci- 
ence, education, business, military organization and most 
Germans are bored by the thought of governing themselves. 
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They want to be governed, and yield to authority as readily 
as a well-broken horse. 

Even so the National Socialist party and its directors 
would have never been given a hearing except during a 
time such as that following the prostration of the Weimar 
repubhc, when Germans in desperation were ready to try 
anything for a change. Most of the Nazis in commanding 
positions are upstarts like their chief and the old-line fami- 
lies cannot restrain a patronizing tolerance of the whole 
movement. In their secret counsel most of this upper class 
detest and despise the regime, but it is a counsel they keep 
very secret. The effective Gestapo sees to that. The same 
tacit opposition prevails among the intellectuals, among 
whom Hitler is accepted only because no other rule appears 
possible. 

Other than capitalizing the chaotic social and economic 
conditions which prevailed after the collapse of the republic, 
the phenomenon of Hitler can be explained by his dynamism, 
his vigorous offensive political tactics and his concentration 
upon one attack, the ignominy of the Versailles Treaty. His 
talent is outstanding energy, great daring, a shrewd ap- 
praisal of Teutonic human nature, and exceptional capacity 
as an orator. Although his spellbinding would be considered 
ludicrous by an American audience, such is the difference 
between the Teutonic and American temperament, that he 
has the power to hypnotize and sway almost at will the 
masses of his compatriots. 

The visual impression of the Fiihrer certainly does not 
stamp him as one of the great, and a scrutiny of his coun- 
tenance reveals none of those traits with which we asso- 
ciate mastermen. He appears frail, insignificant, and there is 
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nothing about his face to indicate great brain power. The 
only thing noticeable in his bearing is an intensity indicative 
of extraordinary and terrific driving force. 

This characteristic is what has marked him as a man of 
destiny, for his whole career has been one of daring, oflFen- 
sive action against great odds. And while his leadership in 
Germany has been unquestioned since becoming Chancellor 
in 1933, the march into the Rhineland was what crowned 
his absolute dictatorship. This audacious stroke succeeded 
against the counsel of all highest mihtary authorities. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success, and after this challenge of his own 
High Command and the crushing diplomatic defeat given 
England and France, Hitler’s prestige moimted to a new 
high, which passed to even higher levels when he ordered 
his armies to end the war of attrition and attack the Low 
Countries. Everywhere in German army circles he was given 
credit for the overwhelming success of this campaign and 
for the collapse of France. The defeat of France and the 
Low Countries was due wholly to his strategy and tactics, 
the story went everywhere, and this lance corporal is recog- 
nized today as the outstanding soldier of Germany, one of 
the greatest mihtary geniuses of all history. 

Before the campaign of France and Belgium, the Von 
Schhffen plan was always looked upon as the bible of the 
German General Sta£F. This was adopted by Von Moltke in 
the last World War and would have succeeded if Von Kluck’s 
army, almost at Paris, had not been fatally weakened by the 
diversion of two army corps and a cavalry division de- 
manded at the eastern front because of the vigorous Russian 
offensive in aid of the Allies. Succinctly stated, the Von 
Schliffen plan envisaged the destruction of the British and 
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French armies and the capture of Paris. This was to be 
accomplished by a great enveloping movement, passing by 
the French fortifications at Verdun through Belgium, then 
on to the French capital, the greatest impact of the envelop- 
ment being at the extreme extension of the right wing. The 
plan in all its application was well known by the French 
and British staffs at the beginning of this war, who expected 
that the Germans, with their usual methodical rigidity, 
would follow the same tactical conception which had so 
nearly succeeded in the first battle of the Marne. But while 
adliering to the outline of Von Schliffen, Hitler, instead of 
developing the greatest velocity of his tlirust at the right 
wing, struck out in the center. The main assault came on a 
front of nearly forty miles from Namur to Mouzon near 
Sedan at the point where our military attache. Colonel 
Brown, had appraised the Maginot Line as being its weak- 
est. Anotlier column advancing on Namur captured in a 
mysterious encompassing attack the powerful fortress Eben 
Emael. A Belgian officer, one of 2700 out of 27,000 who 
escaped from tlie defenses about Namur, told me that the 
Germans had a very competent system of espionage in Eben 
Emael before the war and with tlie information from these 
spies had constructed at Potsdam a perfect replica of the 
fortress, which they studied in their war games, so that the 
real assault was preceded by many dress rehearsals and 
nothing was left to chance. He told me that a very dense 
smoke screen was spread by German airplanes, which made 
visibility from tlie fortress impossible, and tlirough this 
screen parachutists dropped, armed with heavy explosives, 
completely wrecking the guns. Besides these columns ad- 
vancing by Namur on Gembloux, Nivelles, Toumai, Lille, 
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and by Mezieres, Saint Quentin, Peronne, Albert and Abbe- 
ville, another synchronized German attack crossed the Meuse 
at Maastricht and the Albert Canal, tlien followed the line 
Saint Trond, Tirlemont, and Louvain, to Brussels. Still an- 
other German army moved on to Holland where they at- 
tacked the French Army under General Giraud near Breda 
and completely defeated him. Everything fell before the 
German assault with its crushing aviation and motorized 
divisions, and fourteen days after the beginning of hostilities 
the French in Belgium were crushed and demoralized, the 
British Expeditionary Force was driven into a narrow sector 
between Armentieres and Dunkerque, and beyond the Magi- 
not the French were holding a desperate defensive line 
along the Somme and Aisne rivers. 

After the fate of the alhed forces in Belgium was thus 
settled. Hitler made a feint at Paris from the Channel ports 
and proceeded with his main attack south of the Aisne 
River, close to Rheims, where he moved a great concentra- 
tion of tanks and motorized equipment. His objective in this 
violent war of movement was to invest all France from the 
rear of the Maginot Line and smash the main French armies 
outside, which would leave him in possession of their coun- 
try and the French in the Maginot besieged from behind, 
guarding Germany instead of France. In execution of this 
plan his panzer divisions encircled the enemy between the 
Mosel and the upper Rhine and three weeks after the be- 
ginning of this offensive France was forced to sign a humili- 
ating armistice. Moreover a frontal attack was made against 
the Maginot and succeeded over a front of nearly eight 
miles from Saint Avoid nearly to Sarreguemines against the 
Sixth French Army under General Requin, almost in the 
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same section which, five months before. Colonel Fuller and 
Colonel Brown had agreed with me was impregnable. 

These brilliant unbroken mihtary successes, all ascribed 
to Hitler, explain his present exalted position throughout all 
Germany and his undisputed recognition in the army as 
Commander-in-Chief. Americans often ask me about Hitler’s 
popularity, but popularity is entirely ahen to his position 
among his people. He is beyond popularity, the hving sym- 
bol of the German State, omniscient and omnipotent, a god 
more than a man. A hundred million times a day his name 
is uttered with ritualistic solemnity. Friends meet each other 
with the salutation, “Heil Hitler.” Instead of saying “Hello” 
over the telephone they begin with “Heil Hitler” and end 
with “Heil Hitler.” They conclude a letter with “Heil Hit- 
ler,” and if you enter a building or apartment, you are met 
with “Heil Hitler.” When you leave a meeting you are given 
a “Heil Hitler” and no business is transacted without an 
invocation to the all mightiest. I am certain no conscientious 
Nazi dares go to sleep without prefacing his dreams by 
heiling his sainted leader. Hitler is a living god, a being 
of adoration, dwelling among his worshipping people, and 
such is his exaltation among them it is almost blasphemous 
to think of popularity. 

The meeting of the Reichstag on May 3 illustrated this 
infinite distance between the Fiihrer of all and Germans of 
common clay. The mise en scene in the KroU Opera House 
made good theatre that day. On a stage framed by huge 
wings of duU rose and a white backdrop centered by a great 
gilded eagle above a swastika, sat tier upon tier of ruling 
Nazis and leaders of the armed forces. Above all presided 
Goering in a startling cream-colored creation with an enor- 
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mous grand iron cross pendant from his neck, looking like 
something from a burlesque show. All in the audience were 
in uniform, black shirts, brown shirts, and military costume, 
except the diplomatic circle and those of us who sat among 
the press. There was about the whole gathering no kinship 
with any American assemblage; none of the handshaking 
and slapping, showy familiar fellowship of a convention or 
fraternal meeting, nor the solemn fervor of a memorial serv- 
ice, although this last came close to the spirit permeating 
the ponderous atmosphere. When Hitler entered one and all 
rose to their feet in one exaltation, raised their hands on 
high and intoned, “Heil, Heil, Heil,” hke an incantation. 
Hitler advanced to the rostrum and read a factual account 
of the campaign in Greece without any attempt at oratorical 
flourish or gesticulation. When he finished he took a seat 
next to Rudolph Hess on the right front bench, where sat 
also Keitel and Von Brauchitsch with their batons of Field 
Marshal, and Goebbels and Von Ribbentrop. 

He was greeted with three more “Heils” and a field of 
stiff arms upstretched like bayonets, and responded dourly 
with the same Nazi salute. “Deutschland Ueber Alles” and 
the “Horst Wessel” were sung solemnly as he stalked down 
the aisle and away, an unimpressive figure, aloof as a deity 
is aloof, his single insignificant person the embodiment of 
more power than was ever possessed by the greatest con- 
querors of history, Caesar, Alexander, Hannibal, Genghis 
Khan, Charlemagne, or Napoleon. 

The man on the street always speaks of Hitler in awed, 
respectful syllables as The Fiihrer, but among those high in 
the Nazi councils, he is referred to with anonymity as Num- 
ber One, and never was an appellation more descriptive or 
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more appropriate. For Number One is the fountainhead of 
all authority, controlling the very air all Germans breathe. 
His law is the law of the land. His will is that of imperious 
Caesar, and no business of any consequence can be trans- 
acted without his approval. The result is an inextricable 
jam in a narrow bottleneck, with matters of greatest impor- 
tance awaiting for days, even weeks, the decision of the 
dictator. In this day of complex smooth-going industrial 
organizations which operate like perfect-functioning ma- 
chinery, the human unit is like a cog, and in great municipal 
corporations supplying the utility needs of millions, the sig- 
nificance of any one individual, even the chief directing 
executive, is warped in the conception of the scope of these 
vast schemes, but in the Germany of today Hitler is the 
inception, the inspiration and the whole system of govern- 
ment and administration in as absolute a sense as Sulla was 
in ancient Rome. 

In this country we can have no conception of Hitler’s 
position, for we think of great business corporations where, 
with very little adjustment, the president can be succeeded 
by the vice-president, and a third in command can take the 
place of the vice-president with no effect whatever upon 
the momentum of the institution. But in Germany, Number 
One is everything and there is no Number Two poised to 
lead if Number One falls by the wayside. If Hitler were 
deposed tomorrow, tlie wildest chaos would ensue in tlie 
German government. All the Hitler leading lieutenants, ele- 
vated from humble station to giddy authority, are violent, 
envious rivals, and none would accept a subordinate role if 
Number One should make his final exit. Nor can any source 
of leadership be found in the army. The army is as indif- 
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ferent to political preferment as the politicians are clamorous 
for power. All the high-ranking oflBcers concern themselves 
exclusively with their profession and are perfectly willing 
to let politics go hang. In Number One they recognize a 
master soldier, but it is a grave question whether they would 
follow any Number Two with the same religious faith and 
unreckoning allegiance. 

In the Reichstag meeting at the beginning of the Polish 
campaign. Hitler designated Goering as his second in com- 
mand, with Rudolf Hess Number Three, but for some 
mysterious reason Goering had passed into eclipse when this 
writer was in Germany, and the Nazi inspired press, which 
is an accurate indication of popularity within the party, 
ignored the Air Field Marshal entirely. What the cause of 
this disfavor was, no one can tell, but all admitted it to be 
a fact. 

Since the disappearance of Hess, the more likely successor 
of Hitler is Joachim Von Ribbentrop, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The news picture of Ribbentrop in this country is 
one of a champagne salesman, but by family tradition and 
training, he is one of the upper rung among the Nazis. His 
great-grandfather served as an officer on Blucher’s staff in 
the battle of Waterloo, and there has been an unbroken 
military record in the family since then, which is recom- 
mendation beyond dispute in any German high society. Von 
Ribbentrop is a man of some education and culture. He 
studied for several years in the university of Grenoble, 
France, and in London University, and has a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the French and Enghsh languages. He has 
the robust independence which appeals to Americans, a 
pioneer quality which drove him in his youth to seek his 
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fortune in Canada, where he stayed four years before the 
last war, working as a section hand on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. When the war of 1914 came Canada was an enemy 
country, but he succeeded in returning to Germany on a 
Dutch ship, making an adventuresome escape as a stowaway 
through the British blockade. He was an intelligence of- 
ficer during the war and once served under Von Papen in 
Turkey, which may have played its share in accoimting for 
the devious realistic method of German foreign relations 
under his direction. 

The story went that Von Ribbentrop would speak no Eng- 
lish during the war, but that day in the ugly ochre-tinted 
mansard house in Wilhelmstrasse, which was the residence 
of President Hindenburg, he talked long and fluently. Am- 
bassador Dieckhoff and Doctor Sallet stood by as interpre- 
ters, and at rare intervals he would pause, express some 
thought in German, snap his fingers impatiently, but before 
either Sallet or the Ambassador could translate, he would 
find the expressive English equivalent of what he wanted to 
say, and go on unabated with his flowing unilateral conver- 
sation, which had the modulated, sonorous quality of the 
trained actor. I regret that Von Ribbentrop spoke off the 
record at this meeting, for what he said would have been 
of great interest to the American people. He displayed a 
buoyant confidence in German victory and gave the impres- 
sion that he expected the war to end the end of the summer. 

This interview took place during the first week of May 
and the Russian campaign was not contemplated at the time. 
Hitler, alone and uncounselled, determined upon the inva- 
sion of Russia when he decided that the United States would 
intervene as an active belligerent, and that it would there- 
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fore be necessary to make provision for a struggle of many 
years. The objective in Russia, according to my information, 
is the fuel oil and manganese of the Ukraine and the Cau- 
casus, which Germany does not possess in ample supply 
for a war of indefinite duration. 

Von Ribbentrop exhibited a certain quahty of showman- 
ship, in this interview with me, but during the two hours 
he discussed the war and the future of Germany, he gave 
evidence of a lucid, logical mind, a statesmanlike grasp of 
Europe, and one can readily conceive of him, from the 
viewpoint of abihty, as qualified to succeed Number One. 

Pubhc relations of the German government with journal- 
ists are conducted through two departments, the press sec- 
tion of the Foreign OflBce and the Propaganda Ministry. The 
two have parallel authority over all correspondents and ap- 
parently parallel access to official information. Therefore 
they both must be cultivated and the same rivalry is be- 
tween them as between the different German ministers, so 
correspondents in Berlin walk a perilous tight rope in an 
effort to satisfy both and offend neither. Doctor Paul Goeb- 
bels is chief of the Propaganda Ministry. Academically 
Goebbels is the best-educated man in the party. He studied 
history, art, literature, philology, and philosophy at the 
universities of Bonn, Freiburg in Baden, Wurzburg, Munich, 
Cologne, Berlin, and became a Doctor of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg twenty-two years ago. Early after graduation he 
associated himself in his native Rhineland with the National 
Sociahsts and went to the Ruhr in the interests of the party. 
The French expelled him as an undesirable in 1924, started 
him on his career as a news editor. 

In the Nuremburg Nazi Congress in 1927, Goebbels, who 
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was a leader of the Berlin district, went to the Congress 
with seven hundred storm troopers and all were arrested. 
He was arrested again in 1931 and arraigned for high 
treason, but was not brought to trial, and when Hitler came 
to power in 1933, he was appointed leader of Reichstag 
propaganda. He founded the Angriff, an organ of the party, 
and has become notorious in every country of the world for 
his virulent, offensive campaign of scorching words for the 
National Socialist cause. 

Goebbels is a fighting man who has come up from the 
rear rank by hard going. He has an ugly prognathic profile 
and a head which bulges in combative contour to the rear 
from a stringy neck. He is very short, probably little over 
five feet, and one of his legs is shorter than the other so 
that he walks with a limp, but there is surprising warmth 
and human quality about him. He told me he would like to 
visit America but did not think his life would be worth more 
than one hundred steps on our soil. I said 1 thought he had 
given himself twice too many paces, and when my answer 
was translated he laughed loud and long. 

Goebbels asked me to tell him why the American people 
were so unfriendly to Hitler’s Reich, and I replied that there 
were several reasons, but as closely as I could analyze the 
situation, the primary one was because many people had a 
fear that German conquest might extend to the Americas 
and menace our security. His reply was much the same as 
Hitler’s a few weeks later, that the German High Gommand 
regarded any invasion of either the North or South American 
continent as an impossible military feat. An interview quot- 
ing him was published in the United States after tliis con- 
versation and was the cause of much explosive comment. 
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captioned under such headings as: “Nazis admit they have 
considered invasion of Western Hemisphere.” 

The Reich Propaganda Minister, with his anomalous rank 
parallel to that of Von Ribbentrop, could be seen without 
protocol permission of the Foreign OflBce, but action on 
application to see other ministers was deferred with the 
polite familiar run-around tactics so much in vogue in all 
European chancellories. The facts are that all Hitler s lead- 
ing lieutenants are intensely jealous of any power conferred 
upon a rival minister, despise with an implacable animosity 
one another, and are on speaking terms oflBcially only under 
the Fuhrer’s commanding influence. So I never saw Goering. 
But more mysterious was the incident with Doctor Schacht. 
I ignored the protocol and risked the wrath of the Foreign 
OflBce the week before I left Berlin by writing Schacht di- 
rectly. Almost immediately a reply came back courteously 
agreeing to a meeting and asking me to speeify the time 
and place. This was accordingly arranged, but at noon on 
the appointed day, a call came from Doctor Schacht’s secre- 
tary stating that he would not attend. There was never 
another word from him. 

In conversations with Von Ribbentrop, Goebbels, Hans 
DieckhoflF, the German Ambassador to the United States, 
Doctor Sallet, a Harvard man in charge of American press 
relations in the Foreign OflRee, Doetor Frohlich, another 
Harvard graduate in the Propaganda Ministry, and Doctor 
Boemer, who had studied at Missouri University in our coun- 
try, I always urged an interview with Hitler, but all re- 
garded relations betw^een Germany and the United States 
in such a hopeless state of deterioration that any statement 
from the Fiihrer would be construed as a bid for peace and 
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a confession of weakness. I said Hitler need say nothing 
about peace, but the question of convoys was one about 
which no word had come from Germany, and he alone could 
clarify that issue. The American people had no clear under- 
standing of what was meant by mihtary escort to a beUiger- 
ent country of ships loaded with war materials, or the ofiBcial 
attitude of Germany on convoys. 

Yet no arrangement was made for an interview and dur- 
ing the last week of May I prepared to leave. I had returned 
to Belgium, which was my main objective in coming to 
Europe. I had seen famished Spain and learned much of 
Germany, but had failed to learn the views of the Reich 
government on certain phases of the war, and I was dis- 
appointed. Then on the day arrangements were made to fly 
to Lisbon, Ambassador Dieckhoff called and said that a 
meeting had been arranged with Number One at Berchtes- 
gaden. 
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A MEETING WITH HITLER 
AT BERCHTESGADEN 


1~iEW PEOPLE had ever heard of Berchtesgaden a few years 
J? ago. Now there are very few where language is printed 
or spoken who have not heard of this little old town in the 
Bavarian Alps with its white-gabled cottages and well- 
ordered stability, clean as the mountain air. And the man 
on the mountain there. 

When I went to Berchtesgaden spring was making its late 
debut. Beneath the snow-white Alps the tints of beeches and 
oaks were vivid as light against the pines, and the valley 
of the Salza was strewn with gentians. 

Doctor Sallet and Doctor Froelich flew with me from 
Berlin and we went from the airfield to a spacious mountain 
hotel, modem and pretentious and thoroughly inappropriate 
to the mral mountain setting of the environment. Doctor 
Sallet, whose sensibilities were offended, said this unimag- 
inative hostelry had been built to provide accommodations 
for the great host of pilgrims who come from every remote 
comer of Germany in the vague hope of getting a fleeting 
glimpse of the deity dwelling in Berchtesgaden. But few 
are so privileged, for very seldom does he leave his moun- 
tain and then only to dash off in an automobile on some 
mysterious mission which so* often augurs ill for the world. 

At the hotel, on a flagstone sun-lighted dining veranda, 
Herr Schmidt, the celebrated interpreter, was waiting for 
us. A big, well-set-up man, lie had about ‘him an air of 
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electric energy, his whole brisk bearing indicative of his 
photographic quinlingual mental processes. No man in the 
world hoards more momentous secrets, and no one could be 
more miserly about them. Briand, Stresemann, and Austen 
Chamberlain, whose combined statescraft constructed ill- 
fated Locarno; Louis Barthou, who conceived the security of 
Europe as a system of peace pacts, and whose dream died 
with him when he was killed seven years ago at Marseilles; 
Flandin and Anthony Eden, who both lacked tlie moral 
quality which proclaims the leader and therefore quailed 
and scurried to cover when at the Rhineland Hitler threw 
down the gauntlet of German militarism in 1936; Chamber- 
lain of Munich, BeneS of Czechoslovakia, Mussolini, who. 
Hitler frankly admits, inspired his plan for totalitarian Ger- 
many; the Duke of Windsor, soon after he exchanged his 
crown for a duchess; Schussnigg of Austria; Leopold of Bel- 
gium— all these and many more— nearly every statesman and 
great figure of this age and generation in Europe— Herr 
Schmidt has met at close intimate range. But of these his- 
toric meetings he will tell nothing, and he never dreams or 
talks in his sleep. Silence is the first requisite of an inter- 
preter, as he interprets the role, and he says, “If silence is 
golden, I am many times a millionaire.” He believes tliat 
an interpreter is useful only as a telephone, merely as a 
medium of communication. Great linguistic talent is essen- 
tially sonoric, yet Herr Schmidt has no gifted ear for music 
and can play no instrument. He speaks, thinks, and acts 
German, French, Spanish, English, and American. He is 
especially proud of the last accomplishment and knows all 
our idioms and cracks which he says he absorbed from the 
motion pictures. It is amazing, the complete metamorphosis 
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when he changes from one language to another. When he 
speaks German he talks with all the mannerisms of a Ger- 
man, and when he is talking American you would swear 
he was an American professional man, probably a lawyer 
from a central Western city. I asked him if he did not some- 
times get lost in a linguistic wilderness, but he said it was 
only when he grew tired after prolonged parleys that he 
found the least trouble in switching from one tongue to the 
other. In such moments of fatigue he finds tlie last language 
he had been speaking the normal one. His greatest pride is 
his name. There were, he boasted, more than thirteen million 
Schmidts in the world and he saw no reason why there 
should not be a nation of Schmidts with himself as chief 
Schmidt. 

As we talked on I noticed people on the veranda stretch- 
ing their necks, observing us with undisguised curiosity, and 
you could see excitement, palpable as a breeze, pass from 
one table to anotlier. They could tell we were speaking Eng- 
lish and that was enough, Schmidt said, to start the rumor 
of a visiting peace delegation. The whole countryside, he 
said, would soon be buzzing with gossip and before evening 
the war would be well on the way of being ended. 

Our conversation rattled on in this engaging way until 
suddenly Doctor Sallet looked at his watch and said it was 
time to leave. We got into a big black Mercedes-Benz auto- 
mobile and drove down a curving road by a row of shops 
under a medieval arcade, passing two churches, one wiUi 
the bulbous cupola of Byzantium, and the other with the 
delicate needle spires of the Gothic West. The plastered 
cottages by the roadside were white as milk in the sun- 
shine, with broad brown eaves overreaching balconies gay 
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with flowers. We left the town and climbed up a long in- 
cline where there was a gate with a lodge. The custodian 
poked his head out of the door, gave one quick look, and 
we went on. A quarter of a mile farther we were stopped 
at another gate and there was a colloquy. The gatekeeper 
knew the chauffeur, who was in German military uniform, 
and he knew well the big shining black automobile, but 
nothing is left to chance in guarding the Fiihrer of all the 
Germans. “He is shy of civilians,” Herr Schmidt explained, 
“no one ever comes this way now, except people from the 
army.” Not before we had established our identity beyond 
question were we permitted to proceed. 

A httle farther on, the mountain road took a sharp turn 
and we stopped before a white cottage resembling a double- 
decked California bungalow. Hitler s ruling passion is archi- 
tecture. In Mein Kampf he admits his outstanding talent 
and tells how his original ambition was to be a builder. He 
has collected one of the most outstanding libraries in the 
world on architecture, especially that concerned with the 
theatre. Architecture, as he conceives it, should be the sym- 
bol of cities, reflect their spirit, and he deplores the lack of 
expression, taste, and character in the silhouette of most 
German urban centers. But I saw nothing original or very 
decorative in the first aspect of the Berghof. 

As we got out of the automobile, Schmidt pointed out 
another cottage far up the slope where the timber line 
ended. This was the Kehlstein where the master of Berghof 
retires in his most brooding contemplative mood. Here Fran- 
9ois Poncet, the French Ambassador to Germany, came two 
years ago and in the livre jaune tells us of his last desperate 
plea, in this eerie setting, to avert the war. 
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In the hall of the Berghof my attention was arrested by 
a portrait of Bismarck by Lenbach, so distinguished that I 
stopped to study it for a minute. Then we went along a 
passageway where servants appeared every few steps, as 
if by magic. They looked thoroughly capable, thoroughly 
businesslike, and beneath their brass-buttoned uniforms you 
could detect the contour of lithe, well-muscled figures. I had 
seen lions on the Sarengetti African plains look me over 
with the same quick, all-encompassing appraisal which these 
liveried men-in-waiting gave me in the Berghof. I think 
there must have been at least six of them and they missed 
not a single detail of my entry, my conduct, or the content 
of my pockets, between the hallway and the anteroom where 
we left our hats and coats before we passed through the 
double doorway to enter the most unique room I have ever 
seen. It was obviously intended by architect Hitler for a 
salon, but had the amplitude and vast proportions of a hall. 
Three marble steps, which descended from the doorway, 
extended in a line across the floor and divided the room 
into two levels; but the commanding feature was the great 
bay window, like a shop window, which filled nearly the 
whole front and looked out upon the dramatic spectacle of 
the Untersberg, gleaming white and magnificent in the sun- 
shine. Far below was the little village of Obersalzburg, peo- 
ple working in the plowed fields, and, across a green valley 
of light and shadow, Salzburg dreamed in the distance. 

During my conference with Hitler I had an opportunity 
to study the detail of this strange hall-like room, haimted 
by the memories of so many momentous interviews which 
have darkened the world for millions. The white-plastered 
walls were panelled with shellacked oak to a shoulder height 
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and square oak-shellacked panels covered the high ceiling, 
from which hung two circular chandeliers of imitation wax 
tapers with frosted electric bulbs. In one far comer at the 
rear was a short stairway of the same marble as the steps 
which divided the room, with a black iron banister, ascend- 
ing to an arched doorway, and in the center of the rear 
wall a fireplace with a mantle of marble surrounded by 
benches, with cordwood piled up alongside. Opposite us as 
we entered, a massive cabinet, probably ten feet in height, 
with closed doors, looked like the arcanum of sinister mys- 
tery. Facing each other near the huge bay window were 
tapestries with figures in tlie costume of the Frederick the 
Great period and the Flemish horses of Rubens’s imagina- 
tion, whose great quarters contrasted with their small, gro- 
tesque heads. Tlie back part of the room was hung with oil 
paintings and the color note of the whole scene was straw- 
berry, the carpet which covered the floor, the furniture cov- 
ering, the marble of the steps and fireplace— all this same 
tint. When we sat down for the interview I scrutinized the 
designs interwoven in the cotton velvet furniture covering 
and saw they were tiny swastikas. 

The furniture, all modem, standardized, styleless, might 
have been made in Grand Rapids, easy chairs, a comfortable 
sofa and three or four tables, one of them ranged alongside 
the great show window. Near this, a globe, and a little 
farther back, a grand piano with a bronze bust of Richard 
Wagner, whom Hitler often has proclaimed as one of the 
noblest exponents of Gennanism. We always think that one’s 
character and individuality are reflected by the atmosphere 
of his domestic surroundings and Sclimidt had told me every 
minute feature of Berchtesgaden had the Hitlerian touch. 
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But the impression was one of conventional commonplace 
taste and the only books in the room to sustain Hitler’s repu- 
tation as an assiduous student were a few brightly decorative 
volumes, in a small open bookcase near the piano, which 
looked as if they had rarely been opened. 

There were many flowers about, yellow calla lilies and 
white ones on the low table by the window, a bowl of carna- 
tions on the low table about which we sat, and, grouped 
throughout the room, marguerites, zinnias, pansies and hy- 
drangeas. 

But tlie commanding feature in the scene and the one 
which held us fascinated was the great mountain through 
the window, its color and line and the lurid light and 
shadow. I stood looking for a moment, forgetful of all else, 
until Schmidt suddenly galvanized to rigid attention and 
whispered, stagelike, “The Fiihrer.” 

Hitler stood at the threshold, accompanied by Walter 
Havel, his liaison oflficer with the Foreign OfiBce. Schmidt 
crossed the room and raised his hand on high, to which 
Hitler replied with the same gesture. Without a word he 
extended his hand to me and shook hands limply with no 
display of enthusiasm. I had seen Hitler at Brown Shirt 
meetings when I visited Berlin during my four years in 
Poland and only two weeks before in the Reichstag when 
he addressed that body on the campaign in Greece. In these 
appearances he had looked so much taller, so much more 
impressive, that at first I could hardly identify him with the 
slight figure before me now, whose melancholy fragility re- 
minded me of Harry Hopkins. Above all I was struck by the 
unhealthy pallor of his skin. He had the same look as pris- 
oners who have been denied the sun during a long period of 
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confinement. He looked as if he might be the victim of a gall 
bladder, dog-tired, with swollen, puffed eyes, febrilely bright. 
You could beheve the stories that he got less than four 
hours* rest each night. He gave the impression of being ut- 
terly fatigued, one whose nervous energy was nearly spent 
from overstrain. 

Directly after our introduction. Hitler crossed the room 
and without a word sat down in an easy chair by the round 
table near the window. A grandfather clock in the comer 
struck three; Hitler was on time, to the dot. I stood await- 
ing an invitation from my host to sit down until Schmidt 
whispered that I should take the seat next the Fiihrer while 
Schmidt sat at my right and Havel sat directly opposite 
Hitler. Hitler stared at me and I stared back. He continued 
to stare so long that I wondered if this staring duel would 
ever end. His expression was one of cold hostility. Finally 
he dropped his eyes and after that only glanced at me casu- 
ally from time to time. His eyes were tmly remarkable and 
gave the impression of light, so intense they were. They 
were the arresting feature of his face, harsh, metaUic eyes, 
indicative of an intense, indomitable will, geared to a frenzy. 
In color they were so pale that at first you could not identify 
the pigment of the iris. Perhaps they had been seared by 
gas blindness at Ypres during the last days of fighting in 
1918. As our talk developed, I had a chance to examine Hit- 
ler’s eyes carefully and decided they were that pale trans- 
lucent green one sees in certain moods of the sea. Above all 
they were hard, unyielding, fanatical eyes, harsh as the facial 
lineaments were harsh, without one compromising note of 
sympathy or kindliness. 

As we sat there. Hitler’s attitude was that of a man who 
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faced a disagreeable ordeal and wanted to get it over with 
as soon as possible. He crossed his knees and teetered one 
foot up and down impatiently. He was dressed in a gray- 
green coat, like a mihtary tunic, with a double row of brass 
buttons and wide lapels, wore dark civilian trousers, a white 
shirt with a soft collar and black tie with a silver swastika 
scarf pin. After we had talked for a few minutes, he draped 
one arm about the back of his chair and I had an oppor- 
tunity to study the hand, a small hand with short square 
finger tips, a white and lifeless hand of unseen veins like 
tlie hand of one dead. All through the conversation he held 
this hand motionless and never did he gesticulate with either 
hand. 

There is more in any talk than what is spoken. A test of 
this is to put a wall of paper between you and the person 
with whom you are talking. Instantly you become detached, 
that strange magnetism of visual human presence and ex- 
pression, and the connotation of the unspoken word taken 
away completely. The same thing in some measure is true 
when speaking through an interpreter, for it seems silly to 
look at one and address one directly in a language which 
is meaningless as Chinese or pidgin jargon. So in this con- 
versation my questions were directed to the interpreter, 
Schmidt, but Hitler strangely when he answered, spoke to 
Havel, an old comrade of the first Putsch days, and seemed 
to find a response and receptiveness in him, rather than in 
the interpreter. 

No written questions were submitted before the interview 
and Hitler had no intimation of what I would ask him. The 
issue of convoys was agitating the American people and the 
ignorance on this subject was unbelievable. We Americans 
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are a land people and know little about nautical terms or 
anything touching upon the sea. Many persons in states like 
my own Wisconsin had no conception of what was meant 
by a convoy or its significance, so I considered the most 
important issue to be clarified was this matter of convoys 
and Hitler s attitude if American ships should escort war 
materials to Britain. He told me very simply and with no 
show or dramatics in answer to this question, that convoys 
meant war and went on to say that the action of escorting 
munitions and deadly weapons to an enemy with armed 
naval forces had always been considered a warlike act, the 
legal precedents had been determined by Anglo-Saxon mari- 
time powers and were thoroughly well known and under- 
stood by all legalistic authorities the world over. 

I had always been told that Hitler s mental processes were 
emotional rather than intellectual, but tliat was not my 
experience at this meeting. He spoke concisely, consecu- 
tively, and more responsively than many men of state I had 
interviewed under the cloak of confidence and secrecy when 
I was in the Foreign Service. His voice had the harsh, frayed 
quality one associates with political orators at the close of 
a hard campaign and was utterly lacking in any sympathetic 
timbre. I did not find Hitler a monologist or given to a great 
volume of words. So many people had told me about his 
ranting and raving, yet in this conference his voice was 
never once raised and never did he give sign of any agita- 
tion; nor did he gesticulate, but spoke with tlie utmost com- 
posure, never betraying vocally the intensity indicated by 
the taut lineaments of his face. 

His hair was a plastered mouse-brown mop. His mustache 
showed a few gray hairs and there was a hint of gray com- 
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mencing at the temple and back of the ears. The forehead 
showed a remarkable protuberance above the eyebrows, 
which the phrenologists call the perceptive cranial area. The 
upper forehead receded and did not indicate great contem- 
plative capacity. The nose was thick and heavy, without 
clean-cut hne, and the lower face, although not heavily 
boned or projected, gave an impression of great power of 
wOl, great energy, and aggressiveness. 

I told Hitler that the reason the United States had passed 
from stage after stage of hostility to one of noncombative 
belligerency was because many Americans feared first tlie 
probability of invasion and next the competition of German 
goods in world commercial markets. These were the primary 
reasons for American hostility to Germany in the war, I 
said, and referring to the first of these I said there was wide- 
spread sentiment among American people that the security 
of the Western Hemisphere was threatened by German ag- 
gression. It was argued that the German conquest might go 
on and on and with Europe conquered, the next logical step 
for the German military adventure was the two American 
continents. He laughed a harsh, strident laugh, disagreeable 
as a rasping automobile gear and his face looked as if it had 
taken a long holiday from honest, spontaneous laughter 
when he said that the idea of Germany invading the West- 
ern Hemisphere was about as fantastic as an invasion of the 
moon. I replied that fantastic or not, an eventual attack by 
Germany on the Americas was feared by a large number 
of thoughtful American people. He said he could not believe 
this, he had too high an opinion of American intelligence and 
good sense. He turned on me sharply and asked the opinion 
of American military experts on the subject. I told him I 
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did not know, but believed that the Chief of StaflF and Chief 
of Naval Operations had never been quoted. He went on 
then to say he was convinced that if they were ever heard 
from they would confirm what he had first said. This inva- 
sion story was, he was certain, put out by warmongers 
against their better knowledge, men who wanted war in the 
belief that it would be profitable for business, but this was 
an erroneous conception since the last great war had dem- 
onstrated war was ruinous to business. 

He declared that the German High Co mm and regarded 
an invasion of either American continent as wildly imag- 
inary. He asked why the British did not send more troops 
to Greece and North Africa in the campaigns in these coun- 
tries and answered the question by saying it was because 
sufficient transports were not available, although the dis- 
tances were comparatively short. He assured me that the 
combined shipping tonnage of the British, United States, 
and German marine would hkewise be hopelessly inade- 
quate to transport the army of miUions which would be 
required for a successful conquest of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The German army, he assured me, was not concerned 
with military expeditions for the sake of showing off or in 
order to demonstrate that nothing was impossible for Ger- 
man arms. The undertaking of invading Crete over one 
hundred kilometers of open water and England over forty 
kilometers of open water were formidable enough, and he 
said the thought of an attack over the foiu: thousand kilo- 
meters of open water between Europe and the United States 
was simply unthinkable. 

Somewhat irrelevantly he then declared that nobody in 
his hearing had ever said that the Mississippi was the Ger- 
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man frontier in the same spirit that the Prime Minister of 
Austraha had referred to the Rhine as the frontier of that 
country, but since the Rhine was their frontier, he had de- 
cided to send some Australian prisoners to the famous Ger- 
man river so that they might acquaint themselves with the 
frontier atmosphere. He assured me that Germany had too 
many serious problems in Europe ever to give any thought 
to an American invasion. 

Many people, I told the German Fiihrer, shared his view 
that mihtary science had not yet developed to such a point 
that the Atlantic could be brushed aside as an obstacle of 
defense for the Western Hemisphere, but many people be- 
heved that the greatest menace of a triumphant Germany 
was to the economic life of the United States, and that Ger- 
man victory would mean disaster to American business. This 
conviction, I said, was predicated upon the assumption that 
the standard of living in Germany was far lower than that 
in the United States. Also the working hours imposed and 
the regimentation of German labor would never be accepted 
by working people in the United States. Therefore, it was 
only logical to assume that American industrial output could 
not compete with that of Germany. He did not like the in- 
ference that the hving standard of the German worker was 
a low one, and said the controlling purpose of National So- 
ciahsm from the beginning had been to improve living con- 
ditions for labor. The war had interrupted this eflFort, but it 
would be renewed with redoubled force when peace came. 
He said one of the controlling ambitions of his life was to 
improve the lot of the common man in Germany and among 
other things he hoped to see every laboring man own an au- 
tomobile. He reminded me then that Germany with a popu- 
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lation density of 140 per square kilometer had conquered the 
depression and provided jobs for all so that there was no 
longer any unemployment in the country, while the United 
States with eleven to the square kilometer was unable to 
cope with its serious unemployment problem. Why, he asked 
me, did we single out Germany as the outstanding menace to 
American economy, when Germany had a physical area of 
six to seven million square kilometers, and a population of 
eighty-five million, while the British Empire comprised four 
hundred million kilometers, Japan one hundred million 
kilometers, Russia one hundred seventy million, and the 
other nations of the world four hundred million. These na- 
tional areas, he intimated, were far more menacing to Ameri- 
can economy tiian Germany was. He asked why if German 
competition was so greatly feared, were her colonies taken 
away from her, and went on obliquely to say that develop- 
ment of these colonies would have provided a great outlet for 
German industrial output. Why, he asked me, was the 
United States so opposed to German organization of Eu- 
rope in order to provide a market for German goods, thereby 
lessening competition with the United States in the world 
markets? He talked at some length of southeastern Europe, 
which he said was the natural complement to German eco- 
nomy, because the Balkan countries had surplus agrieultural 
produce which they could exchange for German industrial 
output. He declared there was an “iron rule of trade” which 
was that no country could buy from another unless it could 
also sell. Assuming the verity of this rule, he asked how the 
United States, with great agricultural surpluses, could take 
further farm produee from southeastern Europe, which was 
the only payment that area could make for needed American 
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manufactured articles. I inquired whether or not he envi- 
saged a trade union for Europe with suppression of quotas, 
tariffs, currency restrictions, etc. He replied that he thought 
all commercial relations between all countries could only be 
assured by long-term trade treaties permitting the partners 
thereto a profitable arrangement and suppressing the element 
of speculation, which he said had always cursed business. He 
did not believe in trade relations based on borrowed money 
and declared loans have to be paid and the end of borrow- 
ing often is disillusion and bankruptcy. The future trade 
of Germany, he insisted vigorously, would not be based on 
paper but upon exchange of commodity for commodity with 
an absolute exclusion of all speculation. The professors, he 
said sneeringly, had scorned these economic theories of his, 
but in twenty or thirty years, he predicted, they would be 
teaching them in the universities. He was frank in saying he 
saw no prosperous future in the trade relations of the United 
States and Germany, for the reason that Germany had no 
gold with which to buy the raw materials which it would 
need and the United States would not take in payment Ger- 
man manufactured goods to compete with its own output, 
except perhaps in a limited field of electrical equipment, op- 
tical goods and possibly dyes. 

I asked about gold and its function in the future interna- 
tional trade of Germany. He said tliat reparations had de- 
prived Germany of all its gold and had forced him to devise 
a system of international trade without gold, but I was sur- 
prised when upon further questioning, he admitted the use- 
fulness of gold in providing a more elastic method of mer- 
cantile dealing and as a basis of credit between nations. He 
said quite openly that Germany was forced to trade by bar- 
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ter and had been driven away by necessity from the use of 
gold. 

I then turned to the countries occupied by German mili- 
tary forces and, altliough I had been warned that the Fiihrer 
would not discuss this subject, I pressed him to indicate his 
thought with reference to such nations, telling him frankly 
that my question was inspired by a violent prejudice among 
Americans that German domination of Europe would mean 
suppression of native national language, customs, and in- 
stitutions in the occupied territories. His imresponsive an- 
swer was that Germany had not commenced this war, the 
war had been declared by England and France against Ger- 
many and it was strange to hear the British discourse on 
world domination when they went on suppressing millions > 

of Indians, Egyptians and Arabs. “We shall settle relations 
with our neighbors in such a way that all will enjoy peace 
and prosperity,” he summarized. I became more specific 
and referred to the case of Belgium, explaining that my in- 
terest had a personal angle because I had lived in the coun- 
try. His answer was that his formula for the future of Europe 
was “Peace, prosperity and happiness.” Germany, he said, 
was not interested in slaves or the enslavement of any 
people. 

As we talked on, the clock in the comer stmck at several 
intervals with rasping regularity. And during one of these 
clanging outbursts, the Fiihrer rose to his feet in the same 
abrupt, ill-mannered fashion in which he had sat down. He 
shook hands with me with the same unmollified hostihty he 
had displayed at the outset, saying that he had tried to answer 
all my inquiries with clarity and without reservation but he 
believed the interview was a waste of time, since no matter 
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what he said his words would be distorted by the American 
press. I told him I would report what he said honestly and 
objectively without comment, but I had no idea of how 
American editors might construe and interpret his remarks. 
We mounted the marble steps and at the threshold of the 
Berghof, Schmidt turned and raised his hand ceremonially 
in farewell. Then we went away. 

This interview was submitted to Hitler and approved by 
him without change. It was then cabled to Life and Time 
Publishing Company and published a week later simultane- 
ously by Life Magazine and the newspapers in the syndicate 
North American News Alliance. The New York Times 
printed it with an editorial disparaging Hitler’s words and 
pointing to his many broken promises. Life also published 
a caption making its position clear that it did not subscribe 
to anything Hitler said. 

The interview covered three salient points, of which the 
only important one dealt with the question of convoys. On 
this Hitler spoke succinctly and unequivocally, in saying 
that the convoy of war materials to England by armed 
American naval vessels would mean war. It was strange not 
a single editor or commentator passed upon this, altliough 
it was the only significance of what Hitler said to me. 

The second subject concerned invasion of tlie Western 
Hemisphere. Opinions on this differ, and a very useful pur- 
pose would have been served if American experts had re- 
phed to Hitler’s statement that the German military estab- 
lishment had decided that an invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was not practicable. Instead American journalistic 
opinion and politicians all declared Hitler had said that he 
had no designs on the Americas. Editorial after editorial 
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ridiculed and derided such a hypocritical, lambhke attitude 
and held up his shameless record in Poland, the Low Coun- 
tries, Austria, Czechslovakia, etc., to prove that under no 
circumstances could his word be trusted. But Hitler never 
said anything about his intentions. His answers to questions 
dealing with the Western Hemisphere were confined solely 
to the military aspect of the situation and mentioned nothing 
else. 

This phase of Hitler’s utterance absorbed editorial and 
pohtical attention so exclusively that nothing was said about 
the third feature, German-American competition in world 
markets after the war. On this also opinions differ, and a 
number of very competent business men in this country be- 
lieve that American industry can never compete with Ger- 
man industrial output because of lower German labor costs 
and the barter system of German international trade. Mr. 
Bernard Barueh takes the opposite view and, in a discussion 
with him a few weeks after my return, he said most emphati- 
cally tliat he believed that American mass production could 
easily undersell German manufactured goods in any world 
market. The subject is a very important, far-reaching one 
and should be discussed and analyzed on its merits without 
prejudice. 

UnUke Life and The Times, editors, commentators, col- 
umnists, and politicians did not confine their criticism to 
Hitler’s words. They directed their remarks to the inter- 
viewer, stating openly in some cases and intimating by broad 
inference in others, that he had been influenced— even bribed 
—by the Nazis. Others accused him of dopily acting as a 
mouthpiece for Nazi propaganda and deplored his gullibil- 
ity, guilelessness, and naivety. The import of the whole as- 
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sault was that it was the duty of the reporter to evaluate 
and comment upon Hitler’s utterance instead of recording 
factually what was said and letting the words speak for 
themselves. Almost without exception all reviewers did not 
analyze what was said. They drew conclusions and made as- 
sumptions from Hitler’s words. This is a familiar practice 
with which every trial lawyer is familiar and always occurs 
among ignorant witnesses and those of httle mental disci- 
pline. Prejudice could have the same blinding influence as 
ignorance, it appeared. Many prominent educators insist 
there is no such thing as the judicial faculty or the objective 
mind. I had a feeling of profound depression, not because 
of barbs thrown at me personally, but at this exposure of our 
intellectual level. 
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GERMANY WITHOUT HITLER 


S m Neville Henderson, British Ambassador to Berlin 
1937-1939, in his book. Failure of a Mission deplores 
the Versailles settlement because it was not a “negotiated 
peace.” But negotiated peace has become a term of oppro- 
brium now like appeasement, and all the books coming from 
England hold there is no purpose in talking of peace aims 
until the sole war aim is reahzed, the elimination of Hitler. 
Last June after the defeat of France, Hitlers peace offer 
was rejected by Lord Halifax without discussion, leaving the 
imquestionable inference that no settlement was possible 
with the present German Government. 

This is the war aim of Churchill, which he constantly re- 
iterates and which was underwritten by the President of the 
United States at the historic Atlantic meeting between the 
President and the British Prime Minister. Hitler is a chal- 
lenge to civilization, must be extirpated as Napoleon was ex- 
tirpated, that is the issue of the war as now clearly defined 
by the remaining Western democracies. 

Hitler must go, but he can be finished only by a crushing 
military defeat or by revolt within his own country. Relevant 
to the first proposition is some estimate of the present Ger- 
man military strength. There are under German colors not 
less than nine million men. The ground troops are three 
hundred front-line divisions, including fifteen Panzer divi- 
sions. The air force is probably three hundred thousand. The 
number of fighting planes ranges anywhere from thirty 
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thousand to fifty thousand, and new planes are manufactured 
at the rate of three thousand a month. At the beginning of 
the war, Germany had sixty submarines and fifty were under 
construction. Now submersible craft are being constructed 
at the rate of three hundred a year, and there are probably 
operating a minimum of three himdred. This is the available 
inaccurate information concerning the strength of the Ger- 
man military estabhshment, and it errs on the conservative 
side. 

We have had no contact with the German Government 
since Ambassador Hugh Wilson was withdrawn from Berlin 
in November, 1938, and while since then we have had a 
number of predictions about internal conditions in Germany 
and the state of German morale, they have all come from ob- 
servations made outside the country. Therefore upon my 
return home in June I was eager to have a talk with our 
State Department on the German war strength and what I 
had seen and heard on the spot. A few hours after landing 
in New York, I called Washington, but was informed by Act- 
ing Secretary Welles that he did not consider a meeting 
advisable because of “press speculation and publicity.” 

Germany cannot be defeated by ignoring her nor by 
merely deciding on her downfall, and there are few who 
seem able or willing to make an estimate of what the cost 
of beating Hitler will be. 

The whole tenor of the war has been changed by the Rus- 
sian campaign and while this may result indecisively it can- 
not be a German defeat in the sense that Russia can take 
the offensive against Germany. From a military analysis, 
therefore, Germany must be considered in possession of the 
entire European continent, with the probability of extending 
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its conquest to the oil and manganese treasure of the 
Ukraine before winter. 

We had able military experts in the army, navy, and air 
attaches at the Embassy in Berhn, who were willing to face 
disagreeable realistic German facts. They took a little house 
as an officers’ club in a side street near the Tiergarten Strasse 
where we had an interesting session one evening, debating 
first of all whether or not we were at war against Germany, 
and next, what we could do about it if we were at war. To 
the first question there were answers both ways and no con- 
clusion and in our effort to settle the second, we passed on 
tlie job of Ghief of Staff from one to the otlier. 

But our rotating high command failed to give the answer 
as to how we could knock Germany out, as it was agreed, 
and as Ludendorff himself admitted, an American army had 
done twenty-three years ago, with the smashing follow-up 
blows after Chateau-Thierry and Argonne Forest. Some one 
brought up the blockade and its demoralizing effect upon 
German morale in the last war, but in the present war no one 
saw any hope of starving Germany to defeat by shutting off 
access to outside markets. 

Every one agreed the Germans would have to be defeated 
in the field and even more decisively than they were before. 
The air officers questioned the possibility of reaching a deci- 
sion by aerial attack, for after eighteen months of war the 
net results of the Royal Air Force were not impressive. My 
notes record six air raids in Berlin during three months. They 
came in the first hours of tlie morning, usually a half hour 
or so after midnight. The raucous wail of the siren would 
break the night stillness and a few minutes afterwards a bell- 
boy would go down the corridors of the hotel with a clanging 
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warning for all to hurry to the luftschutzraum (air raid 
cellar). All German guests obeyed because they could collect 
no insurance from the government if they did not take this 
precaution, but most of the foreigners were too lazy to leave 
their beds. Shafts of searchlights swept the skies during the 
raids and you could hear far oflF the first distant booming of 
the outer anti-aircraft defenses, then very faint in the dis- 
tance the droning approach of the attacking planes. They 
came very high, and when they reached the center of the 
city caught in the sweep of the converging white lights they 
looked hke tiny iridescent moths against the star-strewn sky. 
The most telling attack was made in April when over one 
hundred incendiary bombs were dropped on the Unter den 
Linden, twenty-three of them in the Pariser Platz in front of 
the American Embassy, where they lit up the scene with the 
lurid light of flaming torches. The old Opera House was 
completely gutted, the University Library wrecked, and se- 
vere damage was inflicted upon three business buildings fac- 
ing the Unter den Linden. It was the only punishing visit 
of the Royal Air Force and we prayed for another shaking 
incursion the following night, but all was quiet for a week. 
Then one night again bombs sounded, far away. There was 
nothing in the German newspapers about them, but some 
of the walking newspapers were far better than the printed 
ones and one of these ambulating bulletins announced that 
hghtning had struck during the night about two miles west 
of the Unter den Linden. There was evidence of only one 
bomb falling in a vacant lot, where it dug a huge crater, 
yet within a radius of five hundred yards was incredible 
havoc, roofs tom from houses, windows splintered, and all 
the neighboring streets filled with litter and fragmented 
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glass. A German we met on the scene, who had lived in 
America, told us that a single projectile filled with com- 
pressed air, and made in America, had caused all the dam- 
age. Shingles were tom from housetops like scales from a 
fish and then wide areas would go unscathed. Windows were 
broken in lower floors and basements, while two or three 
stories above all was left untouched. It was very curious 
and very terrifying, like the outburst of some irresistible ele- 
mental force, and the impact of the rending explosion had the 
strange caprice of a tornado. Further air attack with this 
tearing missile was not attempted during my stay, and while 
tlie report was that greater wreckage had been visited upon 
Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne and tlie manufacturing towns of 
tlie Ruhr, the prospect of defeating Germany through the 
air alone looked hopeless. Nor was Goerings luftwaffe ful- 
filling its knockout mission. The collapse of England had 
been written in the German timetable for September, and 
while British ports and cities had been pounded and pul> 
verized, there was no indication that England was in extre- 
mis or anywhere near down and out. If London could be 
attacked from a flying radius of eighty miles, it was not rea- 
sonable to think that Geimany would succumb when the 
distance to important German centers was five times that to 
England. The numerical strength of the Germans in the 
air, it was agreed, was at least three times that of Britain. 
The lessons of the war were commencing to demonstrate, as 
it was thought Spain had shown conclusively, that battles 
could not be won without a follow-up after aerial bombard- 
ment. The airplane simply served the part that artillery had 
formerly served in preparing the way for attacking ground 
troops. There was no reason to believe that German civilians 
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could not take the same punishment which the British took, 
for soldiers came from civilians and no one questioned the 
bravery of the German soldier. Something was said about 
the decisive character of bombing in the French campaign 
and that of the Low Countries, but the answer to that was 
that the air attack would have been without results in France 
and Belgium had it not been for the Panzer divisions which 
came after them.® 

One by one we ruled out other possibihties, and in the 
end, as in all other wars, passed the job over to the infantry. 
A doughboy officer started singing “The infantry, the in- 
fantry, with the mud behind their ears,” and every one 
drank deep to the infantry. 

When the discussion resumed, it was decided that the only 
way to win the war was to invade Berlin and that for this 
a force of at least eight million would be required. We spec- 
ulated on the feasibihty of landing on the French or Belgian 
coast and the possibility, with a naval barrage, of estabhshing 
a bridgehead which might be augmented to an expeditionary 
force. But then arose the matter of tonnage. It was conceded 
that at least eight tons of shipping were necessary for every 
soldier who set foot on foreign soil and an inventory of avail- 
able shipping facilities looked very discouraging. One of the 
navy men said the combined tonnage of Britain and the 
United States was well under thirty million tons, and even 
under greatest pressure it would take years to build the ships 

®I left Berlin four months before this was written. Since then 
there is evidence that the Royal Air Force has infficted telling 
punishment upon the great industrial establishments in the Ruhr 
and the Rhine Valley, in Frankfort and Stettin. Great destruction 
has been caused in Cologne and Aachen; also in the ports of 
Hamburg, Bremen and on the Dutch, Belgian and French Coasts. 
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for the transportation of eight million American soldiers to 
Europe. 

Violent objection arose to the naval-barrage thesis and 
some one proposed that troops be sent to Dakar, then over- 
land two thousand miles up the African coast and over the 
Mediterranean to France. Another imaginary expeditionary 
force was routed around the Cape of Good Hope through the 
Red Sea to Egypt across the .^gean Sea to Greece and 
Bulgaria. Even Vladivostok and the Siberian railway were 
talked over, and the more we examined the possibilities, the 
more difiBcult the defeat of Hitler appeared. 

It was far more reasonable to hope that power built with 
the sword might perish with the sword, and that Hitler might 
go out by revolution. Ever since his National Sociahst party 
had taken over the government of Germany some of us had 
hoped for Hitler’s downfall. After the purge of 1934 many 
people said that sooner or later his death by violence was a 
certainty. The Gommunist party, which polled five million 
votes when he was made Chancellor, continued, it was 
thought, to plot and conspire against him. But the only 
grounds for reasonable hope of revolt lay with the army, for 
Hitler’s state was a mihtary one, and the army was the con- 
trolling force. 

I remember the talk of revolution against Hitler in the fall 
of 1934. There had been a severe crop shortage and the Ger- 
man people faced short rations as winter approached, but 
Josef Lipski, the Polish Ambassador at Berlin and the ablest 
man in the Pohsh Foreign Service, did not share my belief 
in the probability of an uprising against the government. 
“How would you bring off your revolution?” he asked. “Two 
machine guns on the Chancellery roof could stop one him- 
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dred thousand men marching down Wilhehnstrasse.” No 
revolution was possible in this modem machine age, Lipski 
insisted, unless it was implemented with deadly implements. 
All the revolutionary movements after the last war, he said, 
had succeeded, not because of general chaos, but primarily 
because the revolutionaries seized the weapons in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany. Revolt, he claimed, to succeed now- 
adays, must always be backed by physical force. “You can’t 
get anywhere unless you have the guns and what goes with 
them,” he summarized. “And unless you have the guns it is 
of very httle matter whether the revolution is a majority 
or a minority movement.” 

Before the invasion in Belgium we had strong speculative 
evidence of a pending revolt within the army. But Count 
Jacques Davignon, the Belgian Ambassador in Berlin, who 
was better informed on conditions in the German capital 
than any other foreigner, assured me that the hope was only 
a fond illusion where the wish sired the thought. “Do not 
ever have the idea that the German people in the army or 
out of it will turn on Hitler,” he said. “I keep advising my 
government that they are united to a man back of him, no 
matter where he leads, no matter what happens to Ger- 
many. The spirit of Germany today is that the people, if 
called upon to do so, will eat stones.” 

During my stay in Germany there was nothing on the sm*- 
face to indicate any state of discontent with the Hitler rule. 
Once I went for a weekend to a country estate with a pine 
forest where along narrow lanes occasionally you could see 
a roe deer. In the hall of the great house were horns of bag- 
ged trophies of many generations of sportsmen whose an- 
cestral portraits hung on the walls. During dinner I doubted 
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the evidence of my ears when the company took potshots 
at the government. There were other sarcastic flings at 
Goering and his latest pajama suit, pokes at the authorities 
and bitter complaints against the wasteful extravagant dec- 
orations put up all over Berlin in huge pylons and flags ac- 
claiming tlie state visit of Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. It was a shameful exhibition, tlie ladies said, and 
talked about a bride who was allowed only three bed sheets 
for her trousseau, but bad enough as the limited sheets were, 
that situation was not as deplorable as the stocking shortage. 
The lady at my side asked me how any respectable woman 
was expected to get along on six pairs of stockings a year. I 
told her I had no qualification to answer. 

I did not know my host and had been invited to the house 
with an old colleague in the Foreign OflBce who had served 
on post with me. After dinner over a glass of good brandy, 
something almost unknown in Germany, I told the master of 
the house how friendly he was to an unknown American. 
“We may be active enemies any day now,” I said. 

He looked a little embarrassed and protested: “We are 
both unoflBcial and neither of us is responsible for the acts 
of his government.” 

“But if our countries are enemies, we have no choice,” I 
said. 

“I don’t think that is a civilized way to look at it,” he 
countered. “People can be friends even if their countries are 
at war. ‘Friendly enemies,’ I believe you say it. You would 
prefer that I speak frankly, isn’t it? Why must America take a 
part in this war? It is a European war. I know your country, 
I have visited nearly every one of your states and I like your 
people. They were always very friendly to me. I cannot un- 
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derstand how they can have any feeling against us. Why are 
you getting into this war? It is not your war. It is a war of 
Europe, but you have gone so far now with England you can- 
not go back on your word. It would not be sporting. I speak 
so frankly, you prefer that I speak frankly, yes? W^y did 
you start in this war?” 

“It is a long story,” I told him, “and probably dates back 
to your treatment of the Jews. We are a sentimental people, 
we Americans, and we do not like to see the underdog kicked 
about.” 

“The Jews in Germany are a long story, too,” he inter- 
rupted me. “You will pardon me, but they are German Jews, 
isn’t it? You have your black minority in America and some 
things I have heard in your country about the blacks were 
worse than anything we do to the Jews in Germany.” ( They 
always made this comparison with the Negro in the United 
States when the Jews were mentioned.) 

“Let us forget the German Jews then,” I repUed, “and talk 
about other things. I was in Belgium, you know. The people 
at home have a deep resentment against your Fiihrer and 
tlie way he has broken his word. There must be some de- 
cency, you will admit, even among nations.” 

“I make no attempt to palliate some of the things that have 
been done in this war,” he conceded; “all wars are cruel. 
When has imperialism ever been otherwise? What have you 
to say about the Panama Canal? I think that was dming the 
time of Roosevelt, the First, was it not? And the Mexican 
War, when you took California and many other states. I 
heard all about that in Mexico City from the Mexicans. They 
will never forgive you. All imperialism is always without con- 
science. Look at the British Empire. The British are like im- 
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moral people who have become moral with prosperity. They 
are like a thief who gets rehgion. They are what you say 
sanctimonious now because they are a Tiave’ power. Our sin 
is that the Reich was too late to grab from the weak nations. 
All we got was a few colonies in Africa, what do you say, 
leavings? And even those you took away from us by Ver- 
sailles. We Germans have a right to live just as you have. 
That is the lebensraum of the Fiihrer. I do not like this gov- 
ermnent, but Germany has the right to live and all the Ger- 
man people are back of Hitler in his fight for lebensraum. We 
cannot five without more space and we cannot get the space 
without fighting for it. You will see, the German people will 
die rather than lose this war because if they do lose it, they 
will die anyway. We all know that.” 

An entirely different story was that of one I will call Gount 
Joachim, who came to see me the day before I went away 
from Berlin. I could see at once that he was weighed down 
with great depression. He had the common human inclina- 
tion to lighten his burden by talking, and because there 
were many unseen ears in the hotel, we went out on the 
Unter den Linden and walked on the wide gravel space, 
lined with linden trees, in the center of the avenue. 

“You are the last contact with the outside world,” he told 
me gloomily, as we commenced our promenade, “and be- 
cause you go I am very sad. Something will be broken now.” 

I liked Joachim because he has suffered trying to help peo- 
ple down and out today who, when he knew them, hved 
gracefully, concerned with nothing except graceful hving. 
He has never forgotten kindnesses of a better day, and that 
is a rare quality in any man. As we walked I told him of this. 

“It is the only compensation one has these dark days, doing 
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things for people,” he told me with no afiFectation of virtue, 
and then he got down to what was really on his mind, his 
detestation of the Nazis and all their works. “Why,” he said 
vehemently, “there is not a gentleman among them. All of us 
were brought up within a certain, what shall I call it, frame, 
certain principles we learned when we were young which 
have shaped our conscience, but I teU you this crowd which 
is running Germany today is a band of gangsters without any 
principles at all.” His voice shook with the intensity of his 
emotion. “They have no guide. They do not know where they 
are going. They go on from one horizon and reach out for 
another when they have that, just like reaching for the moon. 
They are desperate. They are drunk with power, and we 
shall never have peace with them in Germany.” 

We walked in silence for some time, and then he went on 
in the same black mood. Hitler was a phenomenon generated 
by the failure of the republic, he said. He had put people 
to work and pulled Germany out of the mire of despair, but 
the price was too great. 

“I know,” he added bitterly, “my class is no good. We 
failed and we deserved to be finished. We are probably gone 
forever and all the elegance of the world is going too, very 
fast. Soon I think the gentleman will be an extinct species. 
I don’t see any hope for peace. This government does not 
want peace. It thrives on war and is afraid of peace. There 
are probably ten million men imder arms. My information 
is that we have two hundred and eighty divisions. How do 
you think this great army can be disbanded? Do you think 
America will come into the war?” he asked when I had no 
answer. 

I told him I thought our entry was only a question of 
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months, if not weeks, and he became sadder than ever. 
“Do your people favor going to war?” he demanded. 
“Does any people ever favor going to war?” 

“I suppose not,” he answered, and went on, “You cannot 
win. No one can win. There will be no winners. It will be 
the Thirty Years War all over again and the finish of Eu- 
rope.” 

He spoke about Bolshevism and predicted that Stalin was 
only waiting until the Western powers had exhausted them- 
selves, when the Bolsheviks would sneak upon the scene 
of carnage like hyenas, and ravage the wrecked continent. 
He reminded me of how close the Russians had come to 
moving in on western Europe twenty-one years ago when 
they were stopped by Pilsudski at Warsaw. “You have lived 
in Russia,” he concluded, “and know the Russians. They are 
five hundred years behind your people and mine, and they 
will rule us aU if America enters this war.” 

With a note of anxiety he wanted to know how I had been 
treated in Germany and seemed relieved when assured that, 
with a single exception, people had been embarrassingly 
cordial. 

“And your people think of us as barbarians?” 

I tried to explain how most enlightened Americans made 
a distinction between tlie German people and their gov- 
ernment, but was frank in saying that the sight of a swastika 
flag in an American city would cause a near riot. We talked 
on for a long time with the same unmitigated heavy gloom. 
When we parted he said with typical German pessimism, 
“We shall never meet again. This is the end of everything.” 
Such under-cover opposition to Hitler exists in a small sec- 
tion of the upper class, the intellectuals, and a few of the 
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bourgeoisie, but it is a safe speculation that 90 per cent 
of the people favor the present German government, and 
will stand with Hitler to the last. His undisputed command- 
ing eminence is illustrated by the Hess episode. Rudolph 
Hess was a tough roughneck, a hard-hitting, two-fisted fight- 
ing man, who supported Hitler in the early days of the Na- 
tional Socialist movement when many political meetings 
ended in pitched battles. One of these held at the Hofbrau- 
hausfestsaal in November, 1921, is dramatically described in 
Mein Kampf, and the ability of Hess, “My Magnificent Mau- 
rice” as a bouncer. Hess is a tall athletic man with a large 
head, dark hair and bushy brows above deep-set green-gray 
eyes and heavy jaws. He was bom in Alexandria, Egypt, the 
son of a Bavarian merchant. He was educated in the English 
school there and speaks English very well. At the age of 
fourteen he left for Godesberg on the Rhine, where he 
studied physics and mathematics with the intention of be- 
coming an engineer, and after the war he specialized in 
history and economics at Munich University. He entered as 
a volunteer in a Bavarian regiment at the outset of the war 
and rose from the ranks to become a Lieutenant. He was 
wounded three times, once severely in the stomach, and in 
the last year of the fighting entered the air corps and be- 
came a distinguished flier. 

He was eighteen years old when it commenced and came 
out of the war shattered in health, with a consuming bitter- 
ness of spirit. He refused to accept the defeat of Versailles 
and was one of the pioneers in tlie formation of the Storm 
Troopers. 

In the Munich purge of 1923 he was arrested and confined 
at the fortress of Landsberg with Hitler, for whom he acted 
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as amanuensis in the writing of Mein Kampf. Many people 
say that his is the style of this prolix treatise, which would 
have been even more abstruse if left to Hitler’s rambling 
composition. Hess is also credited with the authorship of the 
twenty-five points which enunciate the political doctrines 
of the National Socialist party. During these pioneer days, 
no one enjoyed the unrestricted confidence of the Fiihrer 
as did Hess. Hitler spoke of him as “my right hand,” and 
when the party came to power in 1933 he was made “The 
Deputy of the Fiihrer,” given command of the party in Hit- 
ler’s absence, with authority to issue orders in the leader’s 
name. 

With all his toughness and combative make-up, there was 
a strange gentleness and idealism about Hess, a brooding 
pessimistic type peculiar to Germany, who often end in 
suicide. Hess had very pronounced political views and be- 
lieved in the domination of Europe by Germany in one eco- 
nomic bloc, the subjugation of Russia, and an alliance with 
the British Empire. He liked Englishmen and England, and 
grieved inordinately, the story went in Germany, over the 
continuation of the war, convinced that if the struggle con- 
tinued, it would mean the destruction of both England and 
Germany. He believed that if he could get to England, he 
might, through the mediation of his friend, the Duke of 
Hamilton, enter into peace negotiations with the Prime Min- 
ister and members of Parliament. 

'Tliis prospect distressed him so much that he could not 
sleep and became obsessed with the thought of bringing 
about peace negotiations between the Fiihrer and the Brit- 
ish leaders. 

He convinced his friend, Willy Messerschmidt, who had 
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an airplane establishment in Augsburg in Bavaria, that a 
tour in the air might cure his insonmia. The Fiihrer had for- 
bidden him to fly, but for ten days before the historic take-off 
for Scotland, he took to the air from Augsburg in a new 
machine, the fastest ever built in Germany. It took him 
eight hours to reach Glasgow and he landed within a few 
miles from the Duke of Hamilton’s place, where he headed 
the plane straight to the earth and bailed out, although he 
had never done any parachute jumping or flown since army 
days, except for these ten days practicing about Augsburg. 

I was in the Foreign OflBce when the sensation broke, and 
the effect was panic-stricken consternation. All of the minis- 
ters of the government dashed to Berchtesgaden, and a state- 
ment was issued in the oflBcial newspaper, the Volkischer 
Beobachter, ascribing Hess’ disappearance to insanity. It 
took the Propaganda Ministry twenty-four hours to regain 
its composure enough to print a second story, explaining 
that Hess had appointed himself emissary on an unauthor- 
ized peace mission to England. But the effect of the first 
story lingered among the people who had a feeling of bewil- 
derment. If he was insane, they asked, why was Hess named 
Number Three and kept in a position from which he might 
have become Fiihrer? What kind of a government was it 
that retained crazy men in office who might some day rule 
Germany? 

Certainly the prestige of the Fiihrer was not affected by 
the episode. And if, as many people believed, the flight of 
Hess illustrated clashing interests within the National So- 
ciahst ranks, none of this touched Hitler, who has emerged 
from the party and is now the Chief of the Army and Chief 
of State, bevond all factions. 
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While Hitler himself is exalted among the people beyond 
popularity, Hitler’s war is not popular. If a referendum had 
been taken before the invasion of Poland, probably eighty- 
five percent of the German population outside the army 
would have voted against war, but now that the die has been 
cast, it is another matter. All Germany is united and pre- 
pared for a finish fight, no matter how desperate. 

The common attitude is negative toward the war, with no 
sense of triumph or elation over the unbroken series of mili- 
tary successes. People are strangely detached as if they were 
indifferent spectators to this conflict which wiU control their 
destiny and the destiny of unborn German generations. Dur- 
ing the air raids when the British stayed until the early morn- 
ing hours, I heard Germans say: “They must get going back 
now, the light will be coming and they will get shot down.” 
After the big raid in April that knocked out the Opera House, 
the man who sold me spectacles on Friedrichstrasse said 
cheerfully, “Those must have been American planes last 
night, they were so big and they dropped the bombs so well.” 
He spoke as if he wanted to share in this American achieve- 
ment which had rained hell upon his country. 

When the announcement came that the Epirus army had 
been captured, which meant the end of Greece, the scene in 
the bar of the Adlon Hotel, as close to gaiety as anything 
could be found in wartime Germany, was entirely dispirited. 
If this victory had been an American one, our people would 
have been standing on chairs, waving flags, parading the 
streets, and yelling themselves hoarse in a hysterical excess 
of patriotism. But these people seated at tables drinking 
Rhine wine and a sloppy almost kickless beer in the Eden 
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bar appeared entirely indifferent, as if the war was not their 
affair. 

The war attitude is phlegmatic and utterly negative, yet 
all will stick to the end in an unyielding determination to 
win, for all realize that disunity may mean defeat and defeat 
will mean ignominy, humiliation, and suffering greater than 
that following the armistice twenty-three years ago. The 
generation which survived the desperately lean days of the 
blockade, the Sparticus revolution, the Ruhr occupation, the 
stigma of Versailles’ war guilt, and the ruinous inflation of 
1923-24, are all firmly resolved to give up their lives rather 
than submit to any such drastic terms of peace again. The 
“injustice” of Versailles is magnified and every woe which 
Germany has suffered since the last war is blamed upon that 
treaty, so while all yearn for peace in Germany, there is a 
great dread of peace with a victorious England and the sen- 
timent is universal that all Germans must hang together or 
they will all hang separately. There is, therefore, no chance 
of an insurrection or possibility of an uprising against Hitler, 
and under present circumstances it is unthinkable for the 
average German to turn against his Fiihrer, a betrayal of 
God and country. 
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RETURN TO BELGIUM 


T ragedy to be moving must be personalized. Man was 
bom to mourn. The spectacle of human misery all about 
us is so overwhelming that every one cultivates a protective 
myopia against suffering in the mass, and the heart is moved 
only in the drama of intimate experience. 

I knew from the Belgian Relief Association, etc., that there 
were 8,400,000 people in Belgiiun and that few of them were 
eating the minimum calories prescribed by medicine as nec- 
essary to sustain life. Also I knew that two million Belgian 
children would be cursed by the stigmata of malnutrition 
for the rest of their days, unless rehef came soon. 

In Portugal and Spain and Germany I met people every- 
where who told me fearful harrowing stories of famine in 
Belgium, and because I have lived in the country and have 
a genuine affection for the people I felt sympathy but I can- 
not say my heart was really affected until I met my friend 
Rene Cohn. He was ten years old when I went away from 
Brussels last July, a robust juvenile specimen with cheeks 
the same pigment as that apple from Washington State we 
call “dehcious,” and sturdy legs hke bulging old-fashioned 
piano supports. We were great friends. When he saw me in 
Fr^re Orban he would leave his pla}Tnates and escort me 
along the gravel path to the end of the little park with an 
air of weighty responsibility like a traflBc oflBcer and when he 
came to the chancellery it was very flattering the way he 
always understood my American French. He had a deferen- 
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tial, grave, courtly courtesy, strange for a child and oddly 
in contrast with the spirit of bounding devilish vitality in 
his eyes, which were the color of horse chestnuts. We were 
such good friends that naturally one of my first calls on my 
retimi to Brussels was to Rue dlndustrie where Rene’s 
father kept a barber shop and passed out Belgian haircuts 
to the suffering clientele in which I was numbered. There I 
went to find Ren6 and I shall not soon recover from the 
shock. It was not that the high color in his sunken cheeks 
had turned to pasty gray and that he had grown so thin that 
his neck resembled a pipestem, nor was it the heavy 
smudged shadows under his eyes, nor his limbs like those 
of a tree withered by blight. No, it was complete metamor- 
phosis of the hearty, happy Belgian boy I had left only 
ten months before into the dejected tired httle old man that 
stood before me now, spiritless as a wounded bird, all the 
bloom gone from him as light fades from the ending day. 
His mother, who was a Walloon and very brave, apologeti- 
cally said that she had taken Rene out of school, that was 
the explanation for her son being at home this weekday 
morning. She said the boy could not keep awake. Two weeks 
ago he had fainted in the classroom and so she had decided 
to wait for better days before resuming his studies. 

I couldn’t think of anything to say after that and the con- 
versational void became so painful that Rent’s father trotted 
out his favorite subject, America. Like many Europeans he 
could always talk about America and he never lacked for 
questions about that dreamland where everybody was rich 
and happy, and now he dwelt a httle wistfully on the earthly 
paradise where all good things abounded in such profusion. 
“I suppose you feel the war even in America,” he queried at 
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the end of his rhapsody. “Yes,” I lied, “in a world of disaster 
like this war no one can escape.” But I thought of our eleva- 
tors piled with grain cereals and the stocks of frozen meats 
in our refrigerators, bacon, ham and lard standing tier upon 
tier, the marketless surpluses of Wisconsin milk, cream, but- 
ter, and cheese, Childs’ restaurants and the white gowned 
chefs, the colored variety of our food in every corner shop, 
the endless line of succulent hot-dog and hamburger stands 
stretching from New York to California all the way, the regi- 
ments of overfed dyspeptics, tlie millions of walking mayon- 
naise monuments, the expansive middles of American mid- 
dle-age, the endless strings of drugstores and luscious ice- 
cream-soda counters, “make mine a double chocolate and 
whipped cream,” and all the vast wilderness of waste from 
American tables— enough to feed all famishing Belgium. 

So I was silent, and that telepathic dimension which 
enters into all human contact seemed to permeate the air 
with guilty reproach. I could not look at Ren6, yet my 
eyes would keep returning to him and his patlietic shrunken 
figure. Nothing was said about America again and our con- 
versation grew more and more strained, the long pauses more 
and more embarrassing and uncomfortable until at last with 
a formality I had never known with them before, I got up, 
shook hands with my old friends and went away. 

There is something revolting and depraved in the spec- 
tacle of suffering wilfully inflicted upon a child. It is like 
witnessing the slapping of a blind man’s face, and I felt 
grieved and bitterly resentful. So I went to see my friend 
Doctor Nolf at the office of the Red Cross to tell him the 
story of Ren4 Colin, and I must have put some of the vehe- 
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mence 1 felt iitto words, for I finish^, the doctor 
standing at the wmdoW, ins specto^ off, his 
wiping his eyes. *‘you must excuse me,*^ he apologized;^ “I 
am ashamed, I am an old doctor and accustomed to humjih 
misery, but I have never seen Mything like diis now in Bel- 
gimn>*7nien he told me tliat Rene's ease was only one of 
hundreds of thousao inillion (diildren of Belgium 

under fifteen Were all seriauslv underfed and uriless help 
came soon he did not like to think what would become cxf 
toern. The hitts^ cffga he said, was like a locomotive, 
you Jiad it fuel to keep it in motion, a mmimum 

amount of fuel on the level and moto for the climb ot an 
extra pun/ *‘Tbat's toe sitoatiott M^th^^ g^^ ex- 

plaihed, ‘'but chfidrfm^W^^^ must have pto- 

tein in butter, eggsj, meat, and milk for toeir grcW'to, for 
building of tissue^ bone Structure and teeth- You can realize ^ 
the effect of diet deficiency on tibem if you watch a plant 
trying to grow in a meager soil, denied nitrogen and oxygen 
which are in air and earth and sunshine, which coriW 
7 ; " sponds to vitamms, jfere^^^to this war we had 

an average mtake of too fuel units we medic<d people . 
call calories. That was too much, 1 adm^^ We stuffed pnr^ 
selvesv but 2, 4(H) calories are essential to keep tlie human 
locomotive at level. If you I do not consume tois amount 
of fuel, we go down the grade and grow thinner and Uunner, 
but toe chffdr^ 

I thought of Alicei toe pprteress who used to guard toe 
Embassy door Avith her espansh^e, welhnouTished contour, 
now dwindled to to® ^Ibnder lines of a sylph. The Embassy 
had been tak«i ov’cjr by toe consulate and toe other 
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working there looked the part of scarecrows. They had lost 
from twenty to thirty pounds, they told me, and could hardly 
be recognized. 

Everywhere it was the same. Brussels was a city of walk- 
ing wraiths. All had failed to passing dissolution “like 
snow melting imder the sun of springtime,” as my poetic 
Belgian secretary said with strange saintly resignation. Doc- 
tor Nolf said his main worry was not about grown people. 
What upset his sleep was the blighting influence of starva- 
tion upon the rising generation who could never grow with- 
out the building materials for growth. Because they could 
not get these materials, they were rapidly developing defi- 
ciency diseases like rickets, oedema, partial blindness, bron- 
chial pneumonia, tuberciJosis, pellagra, eczema, anaemia. 
Only a physician who had speciaUzed in pediatrics could 
realize the effect of non-nutrition. Most children, he said, 
were now eating only one-quarter of what medicine had 
always considered the minimum for maintenance of health 
and normal growth. He showed me a study by his colleague. 
Doctor Van Vyve which indicated that 78 per cent of the 
large number of children examined, between the ages of 
three and six, were below normal in stature and weight, 
and 84 per cent of those between six and fourteen were 
below standard. He looked desperate when he told me, 
“You do not know what it is to see them as I do day 
after day gradually fail, and droop and fall away and 
you know there is nothing you can do. Where will we be next 
year? It is like seeing a great smothering wave threatening 
to engulf the country, this threat of growing famine. You 
stand there, you see it coming, and there is nothing you 
can do.” 
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We went to MaroUes, that picturesque old quarter of the 
old town with narrow streets sloping down from the Palace 
of Justice Hill, their cobblestones ground smooth by the 
grinding poverty of generations, all so graphically described 
by our Ambassador Brand Whitlock. The principal of a large 
primary school we visited said forced fasting had reduced 
attendance by one third, and for the past two months he 
had given httle thought to the curriculum, all his energy 
was devoted to scheming and devising methods of providing 
his pupils with something to eat. The daily ration for the 
school arrived from Secours d’Hiver ( winter help ) while we 
were talking. It came in large tin containers like ashcans. 
We went to the refectory and inspected the ration, a pale 
green mess, a mixture of potatoes and rutabaga. This would 
be the main meal of his students for a day and in many cases 
the only meal, the principal explained. Most of them came 
to their lessons without breakfast and there were few who 
got three meals a day. The lucky ones where there were not 
too many in the family had a slice or two of bread in the 
morning or evening, but there were few so privileged. The 
principal was engaged in a back-to-the-wall defense against 
famine and some of his fighting measures were to curtail 
school hours. It was a tough fight, but he did not sound dis- 
couraged and one got the impression of a man with whom 
vicissitude was an old acquaintance and who would not suc- 
cumb no matter how the forces of famine and adversity 
closed in on him. We made a tour of the classrooms where 
pale pupils, with dark-circled eyes, drooped in heavy apathy. 
Their teachers said they made no attempt to maintain scho- 
lastic standards. All they attempted was to maintain rou- 
tine for the sake of discipline. The boys were always weary. 
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they said. After fifteen minutes of concentration, yawns 
would pass through the class hke contagion, some would 
doze oflF in semiconscious torpor, and sometimes a boy would 
faint so quietly it was hardly noticeable. Everything was 
organized to lessen the expenditure of energy, to curb any 
possible wastage in this desperate battle with famine. Or- 
ganized sport has been abandoned, but that was no hard- 
ship, for few have interest or desire to play. Many parents 
put their children to bed very early in an effort to stop their 
hunger by sleep and lessen the craving demand for food. 

Everywhere we heard the same story. A directress of a 
large institution for girls said the most serious consequences 
of non-nutrition were noticeable between twelve and eigh- 
teen years, the period of greatest bodily growth. She gave 
me a documentation by Professor Sacquemyns of 10,000 
Belgian children between the ages of three and eighteen 
years which showed that index of their vitality has fallen 
to a dangerous depth, and especially was this true in the 
cases of those between thirteen and eighteen years. And she 
spoke with the professional authority of an expert dietician 
when she explained how essential was a regimen of proteins 
such as eggs, milk, and cream with their minerals, calcium, 
iron, phosphorus and natural salts. Fats were required 
above all for assimilation of vitamins and a generation of 
growing tissues, bones, teeth and membranes. A normal 
daily diet contained three ounces of animal fat and if only 
less than two ounces were eaten it meant a failure in health. 
There were no fats in all Belgium, and that to the mind of 
this benign-faced Belgian woman was the greatest tragedy 
of all. She spoke of bacon in a voice touched with awe, as 
one might mention a cherished unrealizable dream, and I 
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think if a rain of codliver oil had descended manna-like from 
heaven she would have expired of ecstasy. She was still talk- 
ing of fats as I left for the orphanage of Saint Vincent de 
Paul in Marolles, where a sister of charity was waiting in 
a little reception room adjoining the oratory. Two of the 
children had succumbed tliat morning because they were 
delicate and the debilitating effect of reduced feeding had 
been too much for them. Others would follow, she said 
factually, her face alight with that strange felicity one often 
sees on faces of those who live their lives for others. In her 
company it was hard to believe tliat she dwelt in a tragedy 
that grew blacker every day. When we went out to the 
wretched houses where her neighbors lived, she told them 
that the American gentleman brought with him a message 
of cheer and soon, she was sure, relief would be fortlicoming 
from great rich America. I protested when we were in the 
street again. It would make them so happy, she remon- 
strated, and they were almost without hope. ‘T shall pray 
and help will come from somewhere. They will not be dis- 
appointed.” She said this so convincingly I knew the argu- 
ment was over. For hers was the mystery of faith which 
moves mountains and is beyond all finite understanding, 
faith and unquenchable belief in tlie eflBcacy of prayer. So 
the matter was settled. 

The same invincible courage I found everywhere I went, 
especially among the people whose careers, when I lived 
among them, were concentrated on nothing but doing noth- 
ing gracefully and whose evenings were filled with dinners 
of many courses drenched with very fine mellow old Bur- 
gundy. No people on earth ever ate more or with more gusto, 
genuine enjoyment, and good appetite than the Bruxellois. 
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One of the oldest and best-known houses in the Leopold 
Quarter was that of Prince Eugene De Ligne where often 
sixty overfed people would sit at table, where now came 
the underfed even more welcome than those guests of gala 
days. For the great house had been turned into a soup 
kitchen, and pine tables and chairs stood in the tapestried 
dining room, and under the tall palm trees in a great con- 
servatory of palms there was another long service table 
where rations were ladled out every day to starving hun- 
dreds. Princess De Ligne told me that, to make room, her 
family had moved to the stables in the rear. The salon where 
she sat with its panelled walls framed in gold rococo and 
hung with oil paintings was a strange setting for an oflBce 
of a soup kitchen. Perhaps that high-spirited strain of die 
Celt which thrives in adversity might be the racial explana- 
tion for her superb morale, but it was very inspiring and 
she looked very proud as she told me of her Leopold III 
soup kitchen and how all the women who were her friends, 
who had never known what work was, in this hour of emer- 
gency had come to the front and one and all were working 
their hands to the bone, hauling supplies, scouring the coun- 
tryside for anything edible and giving of their money, their 
effort, and themselves with only one thought, to save Bel- 
gium in her extremity. “I should be grateful,” Princess De 
Ligne told me, “if only we could be sure of our bread and 
our potatoes. Bread is poor enough, four slices a day, and 
made of rye with potato flour, but it has not failed us as yet. 
But it is getting harder and harder to find potatoes, and 
today they cost’fourteen francs a kilo ( forty-two cents, nearly 
four cents apiece).” She told about the daily train of hu- 
man misery passing the door which once had seen the 
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coming and going of so many gay parties when life was a 
very pleasant and careless affair in Quartier Leopold, and 
described with the drama of simphcity spectacles of suf- 
fering which would move a heart of stone, children fainting, 
others vomiting from hunger. “It is too sad, often the whole 
contents of their stomachs are nothing but potato peels.” 
Her whole fight, she declared with determination, was con- 
centrated now upon saving the young generation. “This 
sounds terribly hard,” she said; “two months ago I could not 
think of myself saying it, but things have grown so des- 
perate I believe we must let the old people die. After all 
they have lived their lives, their day is over and the rising 
generation is the one which must carry on or Belgium will 
be gone.” 

But the old people did not feel the same way about it. 
There were old people in the soup kitchen in the Chapelle 
Quarter, waiting patiently with the young to get their pota- 
toes and rutabaga, and on this red-letter day a nugget of 
chopped beef, little larger than a good-sized walnut, which 
the director said would weigh one ounce. They carried their 
slender ration away in dinner pails covered with colored 
handkerchiefs, and showed a gentle courtesy to each other 
as they waited, except one old man. A young woman was 
serving him at the lone pine coimter, when he turned on 
her savagely. She was of a class which would have been 
described in our newspapers as society and she was very 
patient and kind, for hers was a labor of love. But he as- 
sailed her on this day of royal portion with the grouse of 
the chronic grouser, waylaying her in the language of sailors 
until the director intervened. There was a scene and the old 
man'had to be led away. Such disagreeable occurrences were 
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very unusual, the director said, and most of those who came 
to the soup kitchen showed a spirit of genuine gratitude and 
appreciation and that kindliness and comradeship which is 
so often characteristic of those who are lightly burdened by 
worldly possessions. 

All soup kitchens were organized under the direction of 
Secours d’Hiver, of which the moving spirit was Monsieur 
Paul Heyman. Tliis philanthropy of necessity, which has 
kept body and soul together of one million and a half dur- 
ing the long cold winter, was sustained financially by funds 
collected half from private contributors and the remainder 
advanced by the state, M. Heymans confided. It was dif- 
ficult enough to collect money, he said, generous as the 
people were, but his troubles in finding supplies were far 
more serious, for the comitry had been cleaned out of nearly 
everything humanly consumable. And while the law per- 
mitted each individual to buy a loaf of bread every four 
days at a cost of what would be reckoned in our money at 
thirty cents, no one could find bread at twice that price. 
Demand and meager supplies raised the cost of all food- 
stuflFs to fantastic figures disregardful of other law except 
that primitive economic ordinance. 

He said the average Belgian lives now on a daily ration 
of four slices of bread a day, one potato, sugar equivalent 
of two lumps, and from time to time a meat morsel of one 
ounce. This was the shrinking ration upon which the nation 
must somehow keep body and soul together and that was 
all except a pint of skimmed milk a day for each of the 
children, invalids and the old. 

Most hogs had been slaughtered and chickens had gone, 
too, because there was nothing with which to feed them. 
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Little fodder was raised in Belgium, so many cows would 
have to be killed before pastures froze in fall. It was not 
a happy prospect, he soliloquized, and with another war 
winter, famine casualties would be tenfold those of the bat- 
tlefield. 

We drove on to the Parvis de Saint Gilles, the central 
emergency feeding station for the starving city, and as we 
stood with the manageress watching the pathetic hunger 
procession troop by to the long table where gentlewomen 
stood ladling out the scanty fare, there occurred one of those 
eloquent dramatic incidents of real life more poignant than 
any play scene. A little white-haired old lady dropped out 
of line, bearing in her hand a sprig of mouget. She was a 
very little and a very old lady and she looked very weary 
with the accumulated troubles of all her years, but she 
might have been a queen, the simple grace with which she 
presented her offering to the manageress. It was May 1 and 
the mouget is worn on this day in Belgium as a symbol of 
good luck. When the little old lady resumed her place, the 
eyes of the manageress were moist, many were smiling, and 
for a moment the spirit of human community transcended 
mean poverty and invested the scene with more richness 
than the fair day of peace. 

Many, like the little white-headed lady, had seen better 
days; people of the middle class, shopkeepers and even pro- 
fessional men and women whose pride had finally suc- 
cumbed before the onslaught of desperate hunger, and now 
as humble as any of the rest, stood reeipients of benevolenee 
in this revolution which was sweeping aU of Europe and 
pulverizing all soeial distinction in a kinship of mutual 
misery. 
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This and the nobihty of people in their universal agony 
was compensation enough, the Queen told me, when I went 
to see her at Laeken, the royal palace outside of the city 
where her son, the King, is a German prisoner of war. Often 
the Queen drops in unlieralded at the soup kitchens and 
always unoflBcially as befits her status in an enemy-occupied 
country. Every Belgian will tell you about his Queen, her 
devotion to the people, her unrecorded benevolence and her 
heroism at Ostend, where she administered to the wounded 
while bombs smashed close by with quaking detonations and 
struck terror in the hearts of the royal household, whose duty 
compelled them to stand by. She was more a disembodied 
spirit than a being of substantiality, this frail lady whose 
strength was the strength of gentlewomen throughout the 
ages. 

About her was the same strange serenity of the sister of 
charity in Marolles, like one who in suffering all suffers 
nothing. And when she spoke it was in a detached imcom- 
plaining way of this distressed land she knew so well in 
every part and every province. Children were her main con- 
cern, and you could detect her professional training when 
she mentioned oedema, riekets and otlier maladies of non- 
nutrition. She could not hide her dread for lives stunted 
with an irreparable impairment which could never be reme- 
died unless measures were soon taken for relief. She related 
a story of a mother she knew who had died of starvation 
because she would not take bread which might feed her 
children. This she told unemotionally and not with an effect 
to elicit sympathy but as an illustration of what was occur- 
ring in many Belgian homes, for many parents denied them- 
selves rather than see their children suffer, she said, and she 
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knew of several who surely would die unless something 
could be done to dissuade them against such sacrifice. Yes, 
there were compensations, she repeated in her soft-spoken 
way, as I rose to go, and sometimes the grace of people shone 
through the encompassing darkness like a great hght, but 
it was not easy to think of the protracted empty hunger- 
haunted days ahead. She offered her hand and charged me 
with the commission of her love to the American people. 

Back in Brussels I talked to Monsieur Emile de Winter, 
Secretary General in the Ministry of Agriculture, who gave 
me an inventory of Belgian shrinking food supplies. He 
said bread of rye and potato flour came now entirely from 
German sources. There was oil in Antwerp for the manu- 
facture of margarine to provide a quarter-ounce ration until 
the end of the summer. Potatoes were running very low and 
there was milk enough to give one pint for children and 
one half -pint for the aged and invalids. There would be little 
milk next winter, since Belgium imported the great bulk of 
stock feed in the form of cottonseed, oil cake, maize and 
barley from the Western Hemisphere. When the pastuiing 
season was over most of the cows would be slaughtered. 
Sixty per cent of the swine had already been killed and there 
were few eggs, for three quarters of the chickens had gone 
the same way as the hogs. Meat could still be rationed, one 
ounce a day, but this was so imevenly distributed that some 
markets like Namur, Charleroi, and Dinant only got half the 
amount to which they were entitled, and beef and veal would 
soon become luxurious tidbits as pork now was. The situation 
would be relieved a httle by vegetables during the summer, 
but he thought it would stretch optimism to the breaking 
point to be anything but a pessimist about the future. 
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I asked him if the Germans had requisitioned much food 
in Belgium, and if so, whether or not they were still ship- 
ping much to Germany, and whether the army was living 
oflF the country. In answer to the first question he said it 
was impossible to reply responsively, because none of the 
brngomasters or commune oflBcials had made an inventory 
of provisions in the country before the invasion, but he w^as 
of the personal opinion that the Germans had taken a great 
deal, not so much by requisition, which had been incon- 
siderable, but by indirect method of purchase by soldiers. 
That checked with my view, for I had a vivid recollection 
of Brussels’ shops filled with Germans in uniform, their 
pockets bulging with curious bundles of Kreditmarks. Under 
this process of acquisition, shelves had been laid pretty bare 
when I left Belgium two months after the Germans came. 
And these scouring methods had only been brought to an 
end in December when the commanding general issued an 
order that no German soldier could thereafter buy any Bel- 
gian goods, commodities, or merchandise in Belgium. M. 
de Winter admitted, though, that the German Army was now 
being fed entirely from Germany, and that Belgium in a 
large part was now living on German rations. 

He gave the following account of what had been shipped 
to the country from Germany since occupation : 140,000 tons 
of rye, 30,000 tons of rye flour— enough together to make 
bread on the basis of the reduction ration, for nearly three 
months; 50,000 tons of eating potatoes and 12,000 tons of 
seed potatoes, a ration of twelve days. He said further that 
the German Government had promised to ship 130,000 tons 
of potatoes for food and 43,000 tons of seed potatoes. After 
I finished with my interrogatories, M. de Winter had a few 
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questions of his own, explaining at the beginning and end 
of his investigation, that Belgium was ready and willing to 
pay for any rations from the United States, and in gold. I 
answered that Americans were not all flint-hearted, but a 
fair statement of the American case was that the United 
States was openly an enemy of Germany. It was believed by 
many that our cause was definitely identical with that of 
Britain, therefore we could do nothing to weaken the block- 
ade which was directed against the whole continent of Eu- 
rope. All German-occupied territory was considered, for the 
blockade purposes, a part of Germany and it was argued 
that to feed Belgium would be aiding Germany economy, 
would be giving aid and comfort to the enemy. It was dis- 
tressing to think of hungry Belgian children, but who was 
responsible? To feed them would be in effect to countenance 
criminal aggression. Moreover, there was no assurance that 
the Germans would not appropriate any and all provisions 
shipped. 

The same arguments had been advanced twenty-six years 
ago when the omnivorous German appetite was considered 
by many unappeasable, but Herbert Hoover asked for a 
chance and an opportunity to show that he could satisfy all 
objections. By his insistence and persistent appeal to the 
heart and moral sentiment of American people, tlie Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium was tlius brought into 
being, and under direction of his genius, ships were char- 
tered, depots were set up in the Belgian populous centers, 
shops were rented, a corps of competent American admin- 
istrators took charge of the distribution of provisions, a sys- 
tem of card identification was instituted so that only those 
who were entitled thereto, could have access to supplies, and 
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in this way mountainous tons of wheat, rye, barley, com, 
rice, flour, pork, bacon, lard, peas, beans, tinned vegetables, 
tea, cocoa, condensed milk, oatmeal, and other elemental 
nutrients were dispensed to grateful hungry Belgians during 
the four years from 1914 to 1918. 

This was the greatest monument of practical philanthropy 
in all history, an adventure in internationalism and democ- 
racy of goodwill worthy of our political faith and finest tra- 
dition, and one which always will make the American flag 
loved in Belgium, where other flags are only feared or de- 
tested. Nearly a billion of dollars of supplies were distrib- 
uted by the Hoover Commission during those four years 
and all this took place under the hungry eyes of German 
soldiers who hitched their belts tighter and tighter as the 
impoverishing effects of the blockade were felt in the home- 
land. Yet in the execution of this vast humanitarian scheme, 
not one complaint was ever lodged against the failure of 
the German Army to abide by its agreement. 

It is contended we were not in the fight then as now, not 
a nonfighting belligerent against Germany. The rejoinder 
of Herbert Hoover is that children, aged and infirm cannot 
aid Germany by being saved from starvation. In his latest 
plan he proposes to set up in Belgium an American soup 
kitchen for the feeding of 1,000,000 adults and 2,000,000 
children. This will call for a monthly sum of 45,000 tons of 
flour, milk, fats and soup materials to provide 1500 calories 
for each person a day. Guarantees have been given in writ- 
ing by the German Government that none of this food will 
directly or indirectly be taken by Germans nor will the 
German Army requisition provisions of like character. To 
give double assurance that he will not give aid to Germany, 
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Mr. Hoover states that he will confine shipments to one 
month’s supply so that at no time would it ever be possible 
to seize more in Belgium than enough to feed the German 
population for one day. If he has his way, the same eflB- 
cient, smooth-functioning, well-oiled American organization 
which worked so flawlessly twenty-six years ago will be 
again set in motion under the direction of Mr. Hoover, the 
greatest expert of the world in saving famishing humanity. 

For a year and a half before the German-Russian phase 
of this war. Hoover food rehef functioned in Poland. Depots 
were set up in Krakow and Warsaw for distribution to Poles, 
Jews and Ukrainians, with no interference by German mili- 
tary forces, nor has there been any attempt to seize any 
supplies by Germans. Herbert Hoover points to this example 
in Poland as proof of what may be expected from the Ger- 
man Army in fulfillment of its undertaking in Belgium. 

So matters stand, and the controversy between high-spir- 
ited, nourished Americans is batted back and forth while 
Ren6 Golin and 2,000,000 other Belgian boys and girls go 
to bed tortured by hunger and awaken to another hungry 
day. Herbert Hoover insists that if we had a moral obliga- 
tion to feed starving Belgians a generation ago, we have the 
same obligation now. The duty is founded on a doctrine as 
old as preachments of the Prince of Peace and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. The appeal is to the heart and head, 
but not the purse, that sentiment of compassion which has 
always distinguished civilized people. 

I went to ask Cardinal Van Roey about the workability 
of the Hoover plan in Malines, close by the ancient cathedral 
where the sainted Mercier lies at rest after his indefatiga- 
ble labors during the last war. This old church, a monument 
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to tlie simple faith, had seen a thousand winters come and 
go. I wondered sadly, as I approached the Archbishopric, 
how many more war winters awaited, and whether this war 
would be like that terrible conflict three hundred years ago 
which devastated most of Europe and left surviving one 
wolflike creature where ten human beings had lived in 
happiness before. 

The Primate, in maroon cassock and cardinal beret, con- 
trasting with his white hair, spoke with deep emotion of this 
Gethsemane for his countrymen, at times his low voice vi- 
brant with resentment. He looked very majestical, an austere 
commanding figure, when he said defiantly that the Belgian 
people would rather starve a thousand times if relief meant 
any jeopardy of independence. I did not have to acquaint 
his Eminence with details of the latest Hoover plan. He knew 
all about it and authorized me to state to the American 
people that it had his unqualified approval. He said the plan 
should be given a trial and he was certain it would meet with 
success, for the methods suggested were not experimental, 
they had stood the test of experience. In the last war the 
Germans had respected their commitments and there was 
no reason to suppose that they would be less faithful to tlieir 
pledged word at the present time. It was the children, he 
said, who were the closest to his heart, helpless victims on 
whom malnutrition would visit irreparable consequences, 
nor was there any present prospect of relief unless America 
came forward as it had done before. 

This was evident from an economic survey of the countiy'. 
Even before the war disruption and waste in tliis little in- 
dustrial country, bread was the staff of life. Each Belgian 
ate one pound of bread, and two thirds of all wheat and 
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cereals came from foreign sources, three quarters of these 
importations from Canada, the United States, and Argen- 
tina. Butter and dairy products were brought from Holland. 
But now even the thrifty Dutch were feeling the pinch of 
scarcity and were made to pay through the nose, so the 
story went. There was no hope of help from that quarter. 
There remained Russia and the granary of the great Ukraine, 
but the story of tlie Belgian negotiations with that country 
is a discouraging one. 

Two months before my visit, a commission went to Mos- 
cow confident that they could purchase Russian wheat with 
the great treasure of gold stored in American bank vaults, 
which the former finance minister told me had a value of 
$175,000,000. But in Moscow a shock awaited, for the Rus- 
sians set no store on this American gold. What they wanted 
for their wheat was technical machinery which Belgian fac- 
tories could uniquely produce, and also more useful com- 
mercial metals of the country. So in the end after tedious 
weeks of discouraging negotiations, the Commission came 
back with the present promise of only ten days’ wheat ra- 
tion in exchange for the only available zinc in Belgium, and 
it would take a year before more would be fortlicoming, be- 
fore the complicated machinery which the Russians demand 
for their wheat could be shipped from Belgium. 

What then is gold except tinsel to the Belgians? What is 
the meaning of money in this mad, war-driven world where 
pieces of paper put out in print-press profusion by bankrupt 
governments will purchase deluxe delicacies such as butter 
and eggs, milk and meat, and the possessor of gold goes 
hungry? That curious currency Kreditmark which proclaims 
its inherent spurious character by threat of punishment for 
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counterfeiting written on its face, and which has back of it 
nothing but the fiat of the German-occupying army, now 
has an exchange value twelve and a half times that of the 
Belgian franc, and likewise the same ratio of purchasing 
power. But if you were to offer a gold crown in a Brussels 
market, the result would be a jail sentence. 

What is money? If you have enough of these pieces of 
paper you can wax fat on varied plenty in the midst of want, 
for, because of some ancient prejudice, people set great 
store upon what is considered money and are willing to part 
with sustaining wealth for these fragile bits of paper. And 
because the fetish of many still persists, there has grown up 
a criminal traffic in edibles which has all the features of our 
Prohibition era. In famishing Spain, Poland, and Belgium 
the rich can eat without too much trouble and each has his 
favorite food bootlegger. 

In Brussels near the Grand Place in the famous Filet 
de Boeuf, any one who has enough paper francs can stiU 
find excellent beef with sauce beamaise, lobster au cham- 
pagne, and other “creations” of famous Pierre Andre, with 
the best of Burgundy and champagne. But the reason the 
rich can eat is because the poor cannot, and the reason the 
poor cannot is because ordinary labor gets forty francs 
($1.50) a day and the skilled artisan is paid only twice that 
amount. 

When the military government was installed in Brussels, 
the decreed prices were fixed to rigidly guard against infla- 
tion, and severe penalties were announced for any evasion 
of the law, and under these legalized limitations scheduled 
prices were not unreasonable. A loaf of bread cost the 
equivalent of 15 cents, a poimd of butter 50 cents, meat 60 
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cents a pound, and potatoes 132 cents a pound. Actually these 
commodities could not be found in any open market and 
the prices the law allows were a grotesque travesty of tragic 
reality. As an indication of prices based on the law of sup- 
ply and demand, a loaf of bread cost 40 francs, which is 
the equivalent of $1.50; meat $1.75 a pound; butter $1.50 
per pound; potatoes, becoming more and more scarce, 5 
cents per potato; eggs, if they could be found, 15 cents an 
egg; and so on, everything on the same elevated scale. 

Unlike our Prohibition law, penalties for violation of ra- 
tion regulations were visited upon both buyer and seller, 
and often severe jail sentences were inflicted. But the trafiBc 
went on unrestrained just the same as it did in our Prohibi- 
tion days. For much as men crave whiskey and beer, they 
crave sustaining nourishment more, and the will to eat, like 
the ^11 to live, will not be denied, law or no law. The hostess 
who provided a very comfortable dinner the night before I 
left Brussels, told me she faced a long term behind prison 
bars if she got caught. But of course every one is doing it 
and there is no moral stigma attached to eating if you can. 
Covert trafiBcking goes on at night and the whole business is 
strikingly reminiscent of our bootleg days, with the same 
contempt for law, and respectable people getting disrespect- 
able in the same respectable way. 

How long will man endure an empty stomach and elect 
to accept heroic violent death rather than a wretched linger- 
ing one? The march of hungry women on frivolous Versailles 
set ofiF the spark of the long, bloody French Revolution, but 
that was many years before the age of machine guns. In the 
great Potato Famine, 1848 to 1849, a million of the fight- 
ing Irish race were buried beneath the old peat sod of their 
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green island, yet there was no desperate rebellion against 
a hated alien government. And those who were in the 
Ukraine in 1932, where tlie toll of the famine was hke a 
pestilence, say that the famished do not revolt. They are 
too worn with the struggle to stay alive. The will to protest 
fails with tlieir dying strength and they just droop and grow 
wan and witless as every day their flagging spirit grows 
weaker and weaker until the time comes when the feeble 
flame of life flutters out like a burned candle. 

Yet there are ugly stories going the rounds in Belgium, 
such as the one of a man on, believe it or not. Philanthropy 
Street, who ate adequately but too well, and whose neigh- 
bors accordingly beat him up so badly that he was carried 
off to the hospital. And that group of Belgians who were 
caught digging Dutch potatoes over the border in Limburg. 
When the police came to arrest them they said they would 
rather be shot than gnawed to death by empty entrails. And 
it is to be recorded that the pohce let them go— with some 
of the potatoes. Priests were countenancing, so gossip ran, 
peremptory action on the ground that the right to live tran- 
scends the right to property, and bands of desperate, him- 
gering men held up farmers’ wagons at night and made off 
with everything edible they could get their hands on. Near 
Liege organized sorties systematically sacked the country- 
side and there were thousands of itinerant mendicants 
roving the highways off from Brussels, Bruges, and Ghent 
begging for bread by day and sleeping wherever night de- 
scended upon them. 

It was a nasty world, this Belgium after this first winter 
of war. One that grew nastier each day, and my sleep is 
haunted by what another winter of want vdll mean. Yet no 
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one in Belgium despairs. In my round of homes, soup 
kitchens, schools, institutions and churches, I found all sus- 
tained by that buoyancy which is nature’s shield during great 
aflOiction. No one portrayed fear or gave voice to lamenta- 
tion or even expressed grave misgivings. The courage and 
nobility of people were an inspiration, I told a banker friend 
who came to see me oflp at the train. “Yes, we will go on,” 
he said. “The Belgians are strong, you will remember what 
Caesar said. No one will raise his hands in surrender. But no 
one dares to think of the future.” And his own hands went 
up to the heavens, “for that way madness lies.” 

He asked me timidly about the Hoover plan for children, 
but I told him what I had told the Secretary General of 
Agriculture, that the American people were against the 
Hoover plan because they thought it woiJd give aid to the 
enemy. He was mystified at this and, being a banker, he 
used gold and its earmarking to illustrate how all shipments 
to Belgium could be identified and safeguarded to intended 
destination. He asked why, if that could be done with gold, 
the same thing could not be done with provisions. The train 
came then and I did not have to answer, and I was very 
glad the train came. 
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B efore leaving home many people speculated in my pres- 
' ence about the. shape of business and trade if the Ger- 
mans dominated Europe after this war. No one seemed to 
have any definite ideas on the subject and guesses on the 
futme economic world if Germany won varied from predic- 
tion of dire calamity, the overwhelming majority view, to 
a belief on the part of a very few that a German victory 
might possibly mean stability, a long era of world industrial 
expansion and prosperity such as that which followed the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

My editors asked me to investigate and find out first hand 
on the ground floor, to consult with financial and business 
leaders in Germany and those now directing the economic 
pohcy of the Third Reich, who would probably be charged 
with the same responsibility if and when peace came to 
Europe. In brief I was commissioned an inquiring reporter 
to get a German Economic Blueprint. To this end I inter- 
viewed businessmen, financiers, and men in the National 
Socialist Government who determine fiscal and commercial 
pohcies of the country, and these interviews I have synthe- 
sized and set down on these pages just as faithfully and ob- 
jectively as I could. In doing so I have acted solely in the 
capacity of a recorder. The record must speak for itself. I 
do not attempt to pass upon the merits or demerits of the 
German barter trade system. My role is simply to repeat 
what was told me in a spirit of truth and judicial verity. 
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The emergence of Germany as an economic world power 
occurred during four decades following the creation of the 
First Reich in 1870, and so successful were German wealth- 
creating methods that at the commencement of the World 
War twenty-seven years ago the value of German industrial 
output surpassed even that of England. It was a prosperity 
created by technical skill, eflScient, intelligent labor, and was 
utterly dependent upon foreign trade, for the First Reich 
was deficient and in some instances entirely lacking in those 
materials such as textiles, oil, manganese, lead, zinc and 
other mercantile metals essential for the creation of indus- 
trial wealth. Moreover, one third of the foodstuffs necessary 
to support the German people had to be purchased abroad. 

Many Germans have told me what an egregious folly 
they considered the last war in view of the commanding 
position their country was assrnning in the markets of the 
world and this utter necessity for international economic co- 
operation. With defeat in that war and the loss of Silesia, 
the Posen area and of Alsace-Lorraine, 85 per cent of the 
iron ore used in German foundries had to be imported, and 
there was an even more pronounced shortage in the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life, notably animal fats, dairy 
products, and meat. This deficiency was the inspiration of 
the National Socialist two Four Year Plans of 1936 and 1940 
with ersatz rubber, oil, and zellstoff fabrics. 

The years which followed the Versailles settlement were 
an era of misery culminating in the inflation of 1923 when 
the quantitative money theory had full play to demonstrate 
its fallacy with the reichsmark soaring to unbelievable fan- 
tastic heights and one loaf of bread costing 140,000,000,000 
marks. Stem measures of economy conceived in the despera- 
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tion of the dark hour, followed this orgy and under the aegis 
of the Dawes Plan a reutemark was introduced and sta- 
bilized. This period of 1924 to 1928 seems incredible now 
with its amazing flood of foreign capital inundating a coun- 
try defeated, financially prostrated, and with no assets except 
honest, hard-working labor. Yet foreign financiers, particu- 
larly Americans, actually fought for German commercial 
paper and long-term risks. Every ship from American shores 
brought distributing Santa Clauses disguised as bankers, lit- 
erally bludgeoning loans upon provinces and municipalities. 
“It was not our business to analyze the soundness of tliese 
loans,” oflBcials of the Reichsbank told me, as they pointed 
out the great stone addition to their institution, spacious and 
gloomy as a penitentiary, and told me it had been con- 
structed to provide office facilities for the clerical and execu- 
tive help needed to handle this Midas influx of foreign 
money. Altogether $6,000,000,000 were showered upon 
parched, bankrupt German soil, of which the United States 
contributed over $3,000,000,000. 

What became of all this largesse from foreign benefactors? 
I repeat only what was told me, that half of it was employed 
in reconstruction, building of roads, schools, public works, 
and industrial establishments. Eventually and indirectly by 
aiding industry, these loans helped the rearmament pro- 
gram, which began during the later part of 1934 and was 
announced openly in September, 1936. There is more tlian 
half truth in the statement that international finance, by 
thus subsidizing the Hitler movement, is directly responsible 
for this war. 

There was no subterfuge or concealment of this foreign 
money to escape the claim of creditors, according to bankers 
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with whom I discussed the subject at length. They were 
emphatic that the accusation made by American financial 
writers that loans from foreign sources were deliberately 
scrambled with funds of the Reichsbank to evade idenifica- 
tion and payment, results from confusion in understanding 
the difference between the internal German currency issued 
for these loans and the foreign exchange forthcoming from 
them. The loans were made by American and other foreign 
lenders to provincial authorities in Germany. The provincial 
authorities in turn took to the Reichsbank the foreign ex- 
change they received from these loans and were given 
reichsmarks which they employed for the construction of 
schools, public works and other provincial purposes. Every 
dollar could be accounted for, German bankers declare, but 
they admitted they have never been able to detect any sem- 
blance of sound finance in this unwholesome credit plethora. 
A black day of retribution was bound to come, and yet it 
was deferred day after day, month following month. Then 
suddenly in 1931, when the full import of the depression was 
felt throughout the whole world, bankers who had been so 
earnestly solicitous about making these reckless advances, 
became far more fervid in demanding their payment. 

Hans Lutlier was Minister of Finance. He was old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe that he could sustain the tottering 
credit of his country by meeting demands as they were pre- 
sented and so he paid in full all who wanted their money. 
In consequence the coffers of the Reichsbank were prac- 
tically drained of gold and foreign exchange before he 
stopped. The story told me is that one half the foreign ex- 
change arising from these foreign loans was paid out in 
amortization and interest payments and the remaining half 
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went out in reparations, in addition to $600,000,000 loaned 
by the United States, France, and Great Britain under the 
Dawes and Young plans for reparations. 

Regardless of how the money disappeared, upon inaugu- 
ration of the National Socialist movement in January, 1933, 
the financial assets of the Hitler government consisted of 
$25,000,000 in gold and a meager supply of foreign ex- 
change. Germany was bankrupt with 7,000,000 imemployed, 
the whole country in a revolt of despair and threatened by 
Communism. As always in times of economic distress many 
voices were raised for the cure of more money. What could 
prevent another inflation of the currency, re-established in 
so much travail seven years before? 

The Finance Minister, Doctor Hjalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht, rushed to the rescue with a system of pegged, fiat 
money. I remember my first meeting with Doctor Schacht 
in 1933 and I blush in remembering how, schooled in aca- 
demic economic principles, I assured him that any fiat cur- 
rency was bound to germinate its own germs of self-destruc- 
tion. 

So it did unfailingly in theory, but the fiat money system 
worked in Germany regardless of what the books said. At 
the outset Doctor Schacht made a distinction between in- 
ternal function of his money and the use as foreign exchange. 
Within Germany he set in motion all the absolute authority 
of a Totalitarian Government, not only to control prices and 
wages, but also to restrain purchasing power. He was able 
in this way to form an estimate of the financial needs of the 
impoverished country and calculate which would remain 
constant needs. His controlled mark had no gold or silver to 
sustain it, nothing but the production of German industry 
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and agriculture, yet 7,000,000 unemployed were absorbed, 
and paid a living wage, in industry, on roads and public 
works. But primarily the Nazi economy is a war economy 
and Germans were put to work on war preparations. The 
rearmament program, according to Hitler s statement, rep- 
resented, at the outset of this war, an investment of over 
$22,000,000,000. That is the outstanding hold of Adolf Hitler 
upon his people today, his solution of unemployment. And 
with work came money. The consequence of this great em- 
ployment was an increase of national income from 46,- 

500.000. 000 reichsmarks in 1933 to 59,105,000,000 reichs- 
marks in 1939. This meant a great expansion of purchasing 
power, yet there was no marked increase of money supphes. 
Velocity of exchange served the purpose of quantity, and 
money went from hand to hand with a speed which made 
unnecessary added volume, so that circulation of 5,722,000,- 
000 reichsmarks in 1933 was augmented only to 7,774,000,- 
000 reichsmarks in 1937. There is, however, striking increase 
and evidence of war inflation on December 31, 1939, to 

14.502.000. 000 and every indication is that this swelling 
tendency will continue, which may augur disastrous con- 
sequences. 

The gold-less Schacht currency thus proved itself a thor- 
ough success within Germany, but in foreign trade beyond 
the borders of Germany the mark had purchasing power only 
in terms of dollars, pounds, or other foreign currency. What 
could bankrupt Germany give in payment for such foreign 
currency? Nothing, Swiss creditors decided, in the fall of 
1934 as they froze credits of German debtors in the Gentral 
Bank at Zurich. France, Great Britain, Belgium, Norway and 
Sweden immediately followed the example of the Swiss, and 
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foreign exchange dealing with Germany became a thing of 
the past. 

This was the origin of German blocked credits, and 
foreign bilateral barter trade agreements in an attempt to 
offset exports against imports and dispense with the neces- 
sity of paying for purchases outside of Germany in terms of 
money. 

The Rumanian Bilateral Trading Agreement, concluded in 
March, 1939, described by its author as tlie “economic clinic 
for a sick continent,” is typical of these German balancing 
agreements. This in scope and purpose provides an exchange 
of German manufactured goods for Rumanian raw materials, 
the same arrangement which once made the Reich the 
greatest industrial nation of Europe. A large capital invest- 
ment is to be made by Germany in equipment of Rumanian 
mines, oil wells, pipe lines,, and in exploitation of timber re- 
sources. And under this agreement, selected breeding stock, 
more fecund seeds, the draining of swamp lands, and irriga- 
tion of areas lacking in moisture is the German program to 
intensify Rumanian agronomy and increase tlie yield of the 
soil. The result will be the generation of economic wealth 
which will pay off this capital investment and give Ru- 
manians expanded buying power to use exclusively in Ger- 
man markets. Both parties to the contract will thus grow 
rich and the standard of living will be raised in both coun- 
tries by this German design for the abimdant life. 

The feature of the deal which meets with the greatest 
enthusiasm among Rumanian farmers, Germans say, is the 
insurance policy it gives them against glutted, depressed 
farm prices by providing an agreed price for their produce 
regardless of agricultural surpluses. It is planned to pay 
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contract rates several years in the future, and in other 
respects the whole import of the program seeks to enlist 
enAusiastic co-operation of the Rumanian producer by 
demonstrating in practical ways how it will bring about his 
enrichment. 

Similar agreements have been made with Hungary and 
Bulgaria, which, according to German planners, gives Ger- 
many assurance of adequate food supphes for an indefinite 
time. The Danubian valley is the granary of Europe, they 
say, the natural complement of Germany’s industrial econ- 
omy, and once a normal method of trade with this region 
becomes firmly established, all Europe will flourish imder 
a sun of prosperity never before witnessed. Bilateral trading 
agreements have been also negotiated, they said, and are in 
operation with Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Turkey 
and Russia. With Sweden under German control, Norway, 
Belgium, industrial France, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece and Poland occupied by German military forces, the 
realities are that there is httle space in Europe which is not 
within the grossraum, economic orbit of the Third Reich. 

When I interviewed him last April, the author of the 
agreement with Russia gave me solemn assurance that de- 
liveries of pig iron, wheat, phosphate, oil, and manganese 
had been entirely satisfactory and in accordance with the 
terms of the contract, despite difficulties in making transfer 
from Russian freight cars to Polish narrow-gauge tracks. I 
got a shock when I thought of our South and the 1,000,000 
bales of cotton which he assured me had been brought 
during the past year from Russia to German textile mills, in 
substitution of American cotton. 

Under the influence of these agreements the foreign com- 
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merce of Germany in Europe, it is alleged, has grown so 
that it is equal in volume to what it was before this war de- 
spite complete loss of British, and North and South American 
markets. South America, like the Balkan states, I was told, 
is another natural complement for the expansion of indus- 
trialized Germany in the field of foreign trade. Far more 
than Africa, for it will be many years before primitive people 
of that continent can develop a demand for the output of 
German industry. In South America there exist needs which 
will be constantly growing for chemicals, electro-technical 
machinery, glass, porcelain, etc., all of which Germany can 
turn out so uniquely well. As these demands of South 
America expand, German engineers with German equipment 
will dig tunnels, level inclinations and lay out roads and 
routes of transport, and German machinery will be installed 
in growing industrial plants. Does this mean expulsion of 
North American trade in South America? The German ex- 
perts I interviewed insisted that it did not. They said that 
American articles now sold in South American markets were 
the typical output of our mass production in which the 
United States has singular supremacy, such as passenger 
automobiles, trucks, electrical refrigerators, radios and busi- 
ness machines. The presence of these American products in 
South America, they assured me, did not mean cutthroat 
competition with such imports as dyes, cutlery, textiles, etc., 
which are German specialties. They said, further, statistics 
demonstrated that German exports in South America, while 
they have increased during latter years, were now only on a 
level of that reached by Germany prior to the great war 
twenty-five years ago. Brazil, it was said, was typical of 
German-American trade rivalry in South America, where 
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American goods were sold in greater volume than German, 
with the prospect that this ratio would continue indefinitely. 

But the most persuasive argument offered for German 
increased participation in South American trade was the 
prospect of the same broad expanding economy as a result 
of the increased purchasing power which was envisaged for 
the bilateral trading agreements in Emrope. The sale of 
wool, cotton, meat, copper, hides, and other South American 
raw materials to Germany, by using as purchasing power 
the proceeds of German imports, will mean South American 
capacity to buy North American goods in greater volume, 
I was assmed, and thus all will be benefited, Germany, 
South America and the United States. 

When I asked about trade relationship between Germany 
and the United States, German economists frankly admitted 
that autarchy, the attempt to substitute by artificial process 
a commodity or article produced in cheap abundance in 
other parts of the world, the manufacture of German buna, 
for example, to take the place of East Indian rubber, was a 
national economic poHcy as opposed to natural economic 
policy and could not successfully bring the most abundant 
life, because it was stupid to believe that any part of the 
world, even Germany, was self-suflBcient. These German 
businessmen with whom I talked said they hoped for the 
day when normal foreign mercantile dealings could be 
resumed. 

They were equally frank in their statements that they saw 
no relevancy between trade and political philosophy. Busi- 
ness was business based upon reciprocal needs and there 
were from their viewpoint no more logical grounds for people 
of different political faith refusing to recognize each other 
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commercially than for people of diflFerent religions to shun 
one anotlier s society. It was true, they admitted, that Ger- 
many has no gold to offer for its purchases from America, 
but gold has ceased to be essential. International trade, they 
insisted, in the last analysis always had its foundation in 
reciprocity and the history of the dealings between Germany 
and the United States was convincing proof that these two 
national economies should supplement each other to mutual 
advantage upon a basis of the exchange of what we produce 
better than they do, such as automobiles, for what they 
turn out better than American manufacturers, such as optical 
goods. 

From 1890 till 1905 American markets took an enormous 
volume of German industrial output, they said, until this 
trade was abruptly curtailed by prohibitive American tariff 
policy. But even after that there was considerable trade and 
always with an American favorable balance. Then they 
pointed out the great volume of German capital invested 
abroad, most of it placed at the disposal of American busi- 
nessmen for development of American enterprise before the 
first World War. Germany had great need for American 
agricultural produce, cotton, lard, tobacco, vegetable oils, 
and also commercial metals, they said. For these raw mate- 
rials, exports of dyes, cutlery, electro-technical machinery, 
and other scientific equipment would be the German pay- 
ment, these articles which Germany, by long tradition, has 
acquired a special aptitude in manufacturing. 

I said, turning to another facet of German-American trade 
relations, that the thought of most people at home was that 
American industry could never compete with that of Ger- 
many because of the great spread between living standards 
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of American workmen and those prevailing in Germany, the 
wide difference between wages paid and the suppression of 
all trade unions in the Reich. They admitted that ordinary 
labor received the equivalent of $10 a week and in Germany 
the most skilled craftsman got only $25 weekly. If labor 
was the controlling cost of industrial output, as the Germans 
themselves said, and the cost of a manufactured article was 
91 per cent labor and 9 per cent raw materials, how could 
American manufacturers survive a duel with German in- 
dustry in world markets? Their answer was that one should 
not judge by present conditions but should look rather to 
the normal times which prevailed before the first Great War. 
Then German wages were only 30 per cent lower than those 
paid in the United States and with deduction for German 
social services there was very little difference in compensa- 
tion of German and American labor. The present German 
government has as its primary purpose the lot of common 
men, they said, and there was no question but that after this 
war, the standard of living for labor would be greatly raised. 
This was one of the chief concerns of the government in 
peacetime, I was told by officials of the Ministry of Labor, 
and the standard of living for the man who worked with his 
hands in Germany would be greatly improved in the better 
future after the ordeal of this war. Already measures were in 
progress to increase wages and these would continue to ad- 
vance to higher and higher levels, they insisted. 

The philosophy of the National Socialist Party, according 
to its written tenets, is one of broad socialism, a synthesis 
of many socialistic preachings against the abuses of tlie 
capitalistic system. The platform adopted by the party at 
the Munich Hofbrau in February, 1928, is tlioroughly anti- 
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capitalistic, demanding abolition of unearned incomes, nat- 
uralization of all business then in trusts, abolition of land 
speculation, sharing in profits from wholesale business, and 
communization of department stores. Hitler in his speeches 
has time after time inveighed against plutocratic leaders of 
democracies, insisting that economic life in the world must 
be subject and subordinate to the whole community. As late 
as January 30 this year he said in a speech that it was “quite 
impossible that hundreds of millions should be obliged to 
submit themselves to the interest of a few individuals. The 
greater interests of humanity will be victorious over the 
interests of these small plutocratic businessmen.” All govern- 
ment officials, bankers and businessmen with whom I dis- 
cussed the matter, emphasized that in the present govern- 
ment of the Reich, the state came first and business after- 
wards, the state functioned primarily for every German, but 
most of all for the common man. It was recognized as a 
matter of practical working practice that property had duties 
and obligations and had to work for the community just as 
the individual did. 

Yet strangely, capital has not been confiscated. It has 
rather been utilized as a vehicle for the objectives of Na- 
tional Socialism, than taken over bodily by the state. Indeed, 
private enterprise, as such, has flourished and industrial 
concerns have made large profits during the past seven years 
of Nazi rule. Nor as yet has there been any attempt to curb 
these profits, although I was told “a dividend of over 10 
per cent was not considered in keeping with the spirit of the 
times.” Reich Minister of Economics Funk recently made a 
public utterance indicating that any dividend in excess of 
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6 per cent would not be approved, indicating that any 
profits over that amount would be taken in taxes. 

Individual business enterprise may be described as ancil- 
lary to the Hitler government and existing by sufferance. 
All is strictly controlled, since no one can engage in business 
unless he satisfies the competent authorities that he is quali- 
fied. The directors of the Reich economy do not believe in 
experimentation and consider unrestrained competition 
wasteful, opposed to the conception of teamwork which 
dominates National Sociahsm. They argue that hberal, let- 
alone business methods belong to another age, are lost 
motion, and result in economic loss. This, they contend, does 
not inhibit the profit incentive, for any concern which can 
produce at lower prices than others in the same industry, 
can, by making such a showing, enjoy the financial reward 
resulting therefrom. So, while industry and labor are strictly 
controlled, there is no state ownership, except in case of the 
railways, the telephone and telegraph, the Hermann Goering 
Iron Werke under the Four Year Plan, certain aluminum 
works, electrical plants and small mines in the Ruhr, in 
upper Silesia and the Saar, which since the eighteenth cen- 
tury have been owned by the state. 

The economic blueprint spread out for my inspection 
divides all Europe into areas of industry and natural raw 
materials. The Scandinavian countries are in one group. 
France with two aspects, Mediterranean and Atlantic, is 
another. Spain, Yugoslavia, and Italy and the countries of 
southeastern Europe are other divisions. 

The men with whom I conferred were economists and 
financiers and men of business. No attempt was made to 
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explore the political phase of future Europe. Yet all of them 
expressed conviction that the Balance of Power doctrine in 
Europe was inherently vicious, one of clashing forces re- 
sponsible for recurrent wars which have afiOicted the con- 
tinent during the past three hundred years. Peace and 
stability could never be maintained by balancing nation 
against nation, tliey insisted, and the lesson of history was 
eloquent with that tragic truth. What was needed in Europe 
was a German policeman to assert authority and give direc- 
tion to forces of permanence tried by experience. They shied 
away from the word hegemony when I mentioned it, but 
insisted that the tragic story of Europe was eloquent with 
the truth that some constructive “guidance and control” was 
necessary and such guidance and control were naturally 
German. 

The picture they drew under such German guiding genius 
was one in which present suicidal trade barriers were ex- 
punged and prohibitive tariffs, quotas, trade controls, and 
monetary restrictions relegated to the memory of night- 
mares. On the ideal economic map they envisaged, the con- 
tinent would be partitioned into two principal spheres, those 
of raw materials and industry. Trade would be free, they 
said, but not with the freedom of unbridled license. All 
would be ordered, all would be planned and regulated by 
law, the law of supply and demand, of production and con- 
sumption. The key to this new economic freedom would be 
a united effort to satisfy human needs by the same methods 
which had proved so successful in Germany itself according 
to their statement of the case. When I countered that em- 
ployment and industrial activity now in Germany had its 
inception in preparation for war, they replied that long 
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before the armament program, which was not really in- 
augurated on a large scale imtil 1935, unemployment had 
been absorbed in the construction of roads and public works 
which had broadened the economic base and evidenced 
distributed purchasing power. The economic order after this 
war, if Germany has her way, they told me, will be based 
upon the same fundamental concept which in essence and 
simplest term is to capitalize demand, demand for com- 
modities, demand for raw material, demand for labor, de- 
mand for industrial output, demand for everything that men 
buy. It is all so easy, they insist; all that is needed is intelli- 
gent supervision of distribution. There is great bountiful 
plenty on this earth, unlimited supplies of raw materials and 
unsounded resources for creation of wealth. The thing is to 
balance the two, then you will have abundance for all and 
the standard of living for all will rise to levels compatible 
with the progress of civilization. The trouble with oin: 
industrial system, they confided, is that it gained such mo- 
mentum during the past generation that it surpassed itself, 
and now is like a driverless automobile, careening a mad 
course of destruction and havoc. Some one is needed in the 
driver^s seat. They declare there is an abominable crime 
against the bounty of nature in the spectacle of destroying 
great stores of meat, wool, cotton, cofFee and tobacco, while 
people go naked and hungry. Capitalize the great demand 
of humanity, they repeat, and you will have prosperity 
beyond imagination. They go on to illustrate how demand 
is at the base of our whole complex economic system, by 
showing how simple were the requirements of the appetite 
of primitive men, and how during the Crusades tea and 
coflFee were brought from the Orient, tobacco from America 
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in the eighteenth century, and how tastes were thus acquired 
until one by one luxuries became necessities. They point to the 
automobile and the radio to show how demand unloosened 
tremendous economic forces creating the economic world 
we know today. Modem economy, they declare, is one of 
expansion and the modem definition of the word is not to 
economize in the sense of saving, but to spend, to increase, 
and to distribute purchasing power. Every experience, ac- 
cording to this theory, since the last war demon^rates that 
spending, not saving, has brought what we call prosperity. 

When I raised the question of where the money was to 
come from, they disposed of that by pointing to the triumph 
of Germany over money, where men were put to work and 
money was issued on the anticipated production of their 
anticipated effort. What Germany has done at home, they 
said proudly, would be accomplished by German bilateral 
trade agreements throughout Europe and the world, if they 
were given a chance. 

They describe the economic world in four major blocks, 
Germany, United States, British Empire, and togetlier Italy 
and Japan. They did not mention Russia and said most of 
Asia, Africa, and South America were fields for development 
which would require great effort and large expenditures of 
capital before they could be considered a part of the modem 
economic area. They recognized sharp cleavage in govern- 
ment and political philosophy within this economic group- 
ing, but said there was no reason why that should be a 
hindrance to harmonious commercial relationship. Business 
is business, they asserted, and had no relevancy to politics 
or religion. 

The complicated stmcture of modem economic organiza- 
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tion has made each part of the world dependent upon the 
other for fulfillment, they told me. Europe could live without 
America, as Aunerica could live without Europe, but such 
mutual isolation would cause hardship to both continents, 
and the greater hardship would fall upon America with its 
great surplus of raw materials which must be sold in Europe 
where the cultivated consumers are. 

When peace comes to Europe the stage will be all set for 
the greatest expansion of international trade in history, they 
said glowingly, for shelves are empty. American factories 
and farms can be kept busy for many years to satisfy even 
the most primitive demands of Europe after the war. Eu- 
rope has the highest cultivated appetite and greatest pur- 
chasing potentialities of any living space in the world beyond 
the United States. The population in Europe, 450,000,000, 
has more than doubled in the last century and the consum- 
ing capacity of these teeming millions is beyond all reckon- 
ing. Capitalize this vast demand, German economists say, 
with tedious repetition, and you will set in motion an era 
of prosperity the like of which has never been dreamed. At 
the conclusion of this war, Germany alone plans on spending 
over six bilhon dollars in a great program for building work- 
ingmen’s houses, re-equipment of railways and transportation 
systems, improving and modernizing of rural villages and 
farm dwelhngs, and German needs are only an example of 
the requirements of all Europe. The materials and labor 
necessary for the reconstruction after this war are enormous 
and that is where, the Germans say, the United States can 
play a heroic, constructive part for the rehabilitation of 
Europe and the world. 

They reminded me that our country was peopled by 
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Europeans, its material greatness made possible only by 
Europe. The wealth of Europe, they said, converted the 
United States from a wilderness to a great economic power. 
This European capital built American transportation sys- 
tems, developed our mines and farms, constructed our vast 
industrial system. They did not argue that this was done as 
benevolence and were frank to say that investors in Europe 
were motivated only by considerations of good business and 
have been paid a sumptuous return for their faith in America. 
But now America is rich and old Europe is poor. The roles 
have been reversed, the tide is at low ebb for old Europe. 
The United States must extend credit, just as Europe did two 
generations ago for America. America possesses at least 85 
per cent of the world s gold, and fabulous riches lie idle in 
American vaults begging for employment. All this wealth 
can be used so well for the rehabilitation of Europe on the 
same solid terms with which the wealth of Europe created 
rich America, not in ill-advised loans like those of the 
frenzied finance of the Twenties, but in a spirit of sound 
business as a capital investment in Europe as a going con- 
cern, a bet on the future. 

All these assumptions assume that Germany will win, as I 
reminded the bankers, businessmen and economic experts. 

They appeared surprised that I should question that. They 
were so sure the dominant position of Germany on the con- 
tinent was unshakeable and will remain so. 
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GOLD IN THE GERMAN ECONOMY 

W HEN I asked what part gold would play in the German 
economy I was answered by the question: How can 
Germany, with only $25,000,000 of this precious metal, enter 
the markets of tlie world on the gold standard? And before 
I could attempt an answer I was asked further to define the 
present-day monetary function of gold. I explained in my 
effort to find a responsive reply to this second query, that 
the experts of our Treasury Department have been grappling 
with the problem of otu- pihng up surplus gold supplies for 
years, and if they have found it they have not yet announced 
a solution. 

Somewhat defensively I appealed to the historical argu- 
ment for gold and described how ever since most ancient 
times in the Orient and among the Greeks it had served as 
the medium of exchange in commercial transactions, nor had 
any adequate substitute ever yet been found. I said some- 
thing must always be used as a yardstick to measure other 
values and tliat something was gold which had immutable, 
intrinsic value, was precious, limited in supply and had 
always been the object of covetous imagination— qualities 
essential for any universal gauge of wealth. For these reasons 
gold would always be the most significant and most readily 
recognized material treasure. People kept talking about the 
womout fetish of gold, but the fact was that no one was 
giving gold away, it took more money to buy gold today than 
at any time. To dramatize I told about hucksters in Nassau 
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Street, Dublin, I had seen paying thirty-six shillings for a 
gold coin called a sovereign which was worth twenty shill- 
ings. Why were these shrewd traders willing to give in paper 
money nearly double the fiat worth of this golden minted 
token? Because during these convulsed times, when so many 
values of tradition and heritage have been scattered by the 
warring winds, men have never lost faith in gold. While 
other treasures rose and fell and sometimes faded out, gold 
stood unshaken in the storm, a rock of permanent security. 

All this sounded pretty rhetorical the day after this inter- 
view with Reichsbank officials when I talked to the head of 
a Belgian Commission returning from Moscow and learned 
what purchasing power gold and gold American dollars had 
there. The Commission had gone to Russia two months 
before and ever since then had been engaged in negotiations 
concerning food supplies for famishing Belgium. The Bel- 
gians on the Commission thought that American gold was 
the most popular object in the world and they had not the 
slightest doubt the Russians would avidly accept it in ex- 
change for Ukrainian wheat. But they soon found out the 
Russians were not interested in gold imder any circum- 
stances. Completely jolted, they urged that even if the So- 
viets scorned it, gold was still considered something in 
America. The Soviets replied that they had gold enough of 
their own to use on the Americans. They were producers of 
gold themselves, they said, and what they wanted from 
Belgium were things they did not produce at home, such as 
the more useful metals, iron, zinc, aluminum, machines, 
cranes, and electrical equipment. 

So matters stood, with the Belgian people begging for 
bread and the money of the Commission begging for them. 
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but no gold argument or gold appeal could wheedle a single 
grain of wheat from Russia. In the end the saddened, dis- 
illusioned Belgian Commission came away with only a 
promise of fifteen days’ wheat supplies for which they were 
forced to give all the zinc to be found in Belgium. It would 
take three weeks before these lean rations, for which the 
Belgians had traded so much, would reach their empty flour 
mills and nothing further would follow until the deliveries 
of Belgian machinery arrived in Russia. It takes fifteen 
months to manufacture a crane, according to the Soviet 
specification, and to finish the machines and electrical equip- 
ment demanded by this barter bargain would likewise be a 
long and tedious complicated process. So the prospect was 
not a happy one. 

What is money worth? Belgium has more than $175,000,- 
000 in New York banks and yet as this is written Belgian 
children are fainting from hunger. “Money talks” was one of 
the first lessons in the textbooks on economy, but never was 
money more mute than are these Belgian gold millions in 
New York, with American warehouses bulging with uncon- 
sumable surpluses and millions of Belgians languishing from 
lack of nourishment. 

So out of the window goes gold as far as starving Belgium 
is concerned and gold is not money for Belgium. It is strange 
how most standards of experience have been upset by the 
revolution of this war, and it is revolution as we who have 
been close to the scene realize more and more each day, a 
revolution more far-reaching in social, political, and eco- 
nomic consequences than the bourgeois upheaval in France 
one hundred fifty years ago and the revolt of the proletariat 
masses in Russia which banished the Czar and has had such 
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far-reaching influence upon the capitalistic system through- 
out the whole world. 

What is this money economists define as a medium of 
exchange, which has such ready, acceptable intrinsic worth 
that for it all men and all nations are ready to part with every 
prized possession? Is money a dream, a notion without sub- 
stantiality, a figment of the imagination, a hoax which has 
been played on the world through all the centuries? The 
experience of Belgium with its mute gold millions w^ould 
seem to say so, and throughout want-stricken Europe one 
finds giotesque antics of circulating exchange media. In 
Warsaw a pound of tea has five times the purchasing ratio 
of a pound sterling. In Berlin coffee beans are more coveted 
than rubies, and the ration stamps are given away. You 
cannot buy them, yet they have more real purchasing power 
than any money in Germany. 

What then is money and how does it exist except in 
imagination and then by fiat of government? said the pro- 
gressive professional brain-trust group of Germans I met in 
Berlin. They exhibited, among other exhibits, to prove the 
penury of standardized currency, the spectacle of destitute 
Belgium with its starving people and bulging purse of gold. 
They were, these young men announced expansively, Eco- 
nomic Evolutionists, and they had made the discovery that 
the usefulness of all money is in its buying capacity. By this 
test, they decided with unanswerable finality, the days of 
gold were over. They went on to tell romantically of far 
horizons after the war when there will be more equitable 
distribution of wealth and a general social levelling process 
in Germany and throughout a happier world with a new, 
more useful exchange medium, a brave new world in which 
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gold would have no place. Equally they condemned the 
Most Favored Nation commercial treaties which they as- 
serted belong in the museum with gold and such other 
antiques as the brougham and hansom cab. 

As an ideal monetary system these economic evolutionists 
offer the Schacht bilateral trading agreements to be ex- 
panded into a multilateral system, with the reichsmark as 
the common denominator of this new international currency. 
Berlin would be the financial capital of Europe, the clearing- 
house for all international transactions, and debit or credit 
differences would be liquidated by the reichsmark instead 
of gold, with Germany acting as comptroller. 

According to this group, the dominance of gold in foreign 
mercantile relations became doomed when, following the 
last war, national economies were controlled by nationahstic 
considerations rather than strictly economic ones. When each 
nation decided to fashion its trade policy regardless of its 
neighbor they said artificial barriers such as subsidies, pro- 
hibitive tariffs, quotas and currency restrictions were im- 
posed and the natural flow of trade between countries 
became impossible. 

Money meant nothing on the horizon of these bright 
young men who declared that once the gold fetish was 
banished from international commerce the yellow metal 
would be useful as material for the dentists and for trinkets 
and useless beyond that. They explained that barter existed 
before coin or any other artificial value medium and was the 
only sound foundation of any commercial exchange. The 
only justifiable basis of any currency, in their opinion, was 
production and that wealth which is the result of labor. 
All other money was sentimental and spurious. 
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Opposed to this thesis were a preponderant number of 
conservative men in the National Socialist Party who had 
practical business training and whose convictions were 
welded in the tough forge of competitive experience. These 
men, whose outlook and common-sense judgment reminded 
you of typical successful American business executives, were 
frank in confessing a belief that gold is still important in 
international trade and can perform a significant function, 
although they thought it would never assume the controlling 
role it had played before 1918. Its significance, they said, 
was as a stabilizer of currencies in their international aspect, 
and as a base for settlement of debit and credit differences. 
They did not believe gold would ever again serve as the 
broad domestic issue basis for currency. In the same breath 
they were very open in saying they could not think of any sub- 
stitute for gold in international credit operations. They 
conceded the barter foundation of German bilateral trade 
agreements had its limitations and left little possibility for 
expansion, but confined the parties bound by such contracts 
to specific transactions like the trade of German agricultural 
implements for the oil of Rumania, or the exchange of 
German optical goods for Spanish oranges. In such deals 
there could be no purchase without an offsetting sale, an 
import to counterbalance an import. Therefore, no element 
of the speculative future could be admitted, for the trans- 
action did not permit doing business except by matching 
goods. If the German manufacturer could find better oranges 
than the Spanish oranges and cheaper ones in exchange for 
his optical goods, he would not be permitted to trade for 
those other oranges unless Germany had a bilateral trading 
system with the country which produced the better oranges. 
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These were only a small illustration of the many weaknesses 
and limitations of all barter arrangements which business- 
trained men in Germany recognized. 

They also agreed that the foreign trade by barter which 
they have perfected was doing business without money and 
admitted with the other shortcomings of barter that without 
money, international money, there existed no opportimity 
for insurance against foreign currency appreciation, such as 
was provided by the machinery of hedging operations during 
the good old gold-standard days. Then, on foreign exchange 
markets, the value of the reichsmark was every day regis- 
tered in the currency of every other country and the German 
merchant could buy New York cotton six months ahead, 
protecting himself against the rise of American dollars in 
terms of German money before the delivery date, and hke- 
wise safeguarding himself against the decline of the reichs- 
mark compared with the dollar. They said tliey had no 
hesitation in stating that Germany would prefer doing for- 
eign business with gold. It would be very preferable, but 
the United States, they pointed out, was the holder of 85 
per cent of the world’s supply, is fast accumulating more 
gold, and soon there would be httle if any gold outside of 
the American treasury vaults, a situation which proclaimed 
its own futility. How, they demanded, could any other 
country, including the British Empire, participate in world 
trade if gold was indispensable and we hold all the gold? 

There are, they said, only two logical courses to follow in 
order to liberate our imprisoned gold and make it circulate 
in arteries of world commerce. One method was for us to 
import more goods than we export and pay for such essential 
imports in gold. For even the United States, they pointed 
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out, had to import some articles and commodities such as 
tea, coflFee, manganese, tin and rubber. 

Germany had trade relations with the countries which 
ship these commodities to our American markets, they said, 
and they made the suggestion that the United States be 
substituted as a debtor to Germany in such countries. They 
said that in the East Indies we bought tin and rubber and 
Germany sold machinery. An American importer of tin and 
rubber, instead of paying his vendor in the East Indies, could 
pay a German firm which had shipped the East Indian 
vendor machinery, and in the execution of such triangular 
arrangements the East Indian would get the German ma- 
chinery, the American would get tin and rubber, and the 
German would get the dollars which he could exchange 
for gold. They said by this means a large supply of our 
stagnant useless metal could become useful, unshackled, 
and set free to work in the markets of the world, to expand 
trade and go forth on a mission of peace dispensing pros- 
perity, good will and benefiting mankind. 

Another proposal was that we take our perplexing gold 
treasure and put it to work in the reconstruction of wasted 
Europe where the need will be vast after the war, not only 
for consumer goods, but in the rebuilding of transportation, 
bridges, harbors, canals, demolished factories, dwellings, and 
what-not. I interrupted at this point and was crudely candid 
in saying that I thought this prospect would be met by- 
embarrassing, unreceptive silence among my own country- 
men who were warned and not encouraged by their invest- 
ment experience in Europe after the last war. To this it was 
said that no one insinuated a financial saturnalia such as 
occurred in the half decade before 1930 when American 
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bankers, seemingly oblivious of security and capacity to 
repay, deluged Germany with their begging billions. What 
was suggested, they said, was a scheme of investment 
which could be scrutinized with the same searching scrutiny 
to which American insurance companies subjected any com- 
mitment of funds for their policy holders. After this war, 
which all in government positions professed to believe would 
end in a few months, a balance sheet of Europe could, they 
were certain, stand up to critical inventory and would reveal 
potential possibilities for American capital, with a prospect 
of profit even greater than that reahzed by European in- 
vestors in the half century before the last war when the 
European continent was the creditor of the western world. 
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PROFESSOR O. M. W. SPRAGUE ANALYZES 
THE GERMAN ECONOMIC BLUEPRINT 


U NDER date of April 27, 1941, Professor Sprague of Har- 
vard wrote an article which very ably analyzes the 
German economic system as set forth in Chapter XVI, and 
which was published by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance. Professor Sprague has very kindly permitted me 
to publish his article, which follows; 

“John Cudahy’s article is a very reasonable summar)'^ of 
the best case the Germans can make out of their system. 
But I suspect most people outside Germany will remain un- 
convinced. 

“National Socialism on the economic side is a system 
under which a large measure of control is exercised by busi- 
ness management over the technical processes of produc- 
tion. In every other field of economic acti\ity the state 
exercises active control. This system has certain advantages, 
and they are reported by Mr. Cudahy very clearly as they 
are usually set out by German supporters of the system. It 
has been successful during recent years in producing full 
employment and largely increasing the output of goods and 
services, not exclusively armaments. 

“It has been successful in part because the German econ- 
omy has been an economy of scarcity rather than an economy 
of abundance. Purely on the economic side greater difficulty 
will be encountered after the return of peace if the Nazi 
objective of fuM employment and of higher standards of 
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living is to be realized. This, the Germans suggest, can be 
accomplished by a regional control of international trade. 
In the case of Europe, such control would be exercised by 
Germany. Trade with the rest of the world would be more 
or less uncontrolled or on a reciprocal basis. 

“I should agree that such a system might result in a large 
expansion of trade and a higher standard of living through- 
out the world if it can be assumed that peaceful economic 
considerations alone would determine trade pohcies. 

“However, experience during the last few years does not 
give any ground for believing that peaceful objectives exclu- 
sively would determine economic pohcies. 

“Perhaps the most fundamental statement in the article is 
this: ‘In this new economy there will be an international 
division of labor and economic grouping, each area produc- 
ing in accordance with its capacity and each complementing 
the other with reciprocal trade relationships under the di- 
rection of Germany, with Berlin as a central clearing house.’ 

“One would be interested to know what will be the char- 
acter of the direction of trade exercised by Germany with 
Berlin as the central clearing house. If we might assume 
strictly peaceful objectives with policies designed to secure 
the maximum of economic well-being throughout Europe, 
then one might feel there are possibilities under govern- 
ment control superior to those that have been realized or 
are hkely to be realized under a system of free national 
economies. 

“However, most people outside Germany will remain un- 
convinced. They are bound to feel that direction of trade 
by Germany will be used primarily for the advantage of the 
German people and for purposes not purely economic. Let 
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us take a purely economic problem for illustration. Assume 
that the output of iron and steel has expanded beyond prof- 
itable demand. In which of the various European countries 
may it be presumed that contraction will be enforced? In 
Belgium or France, one may suspect, rather than in Ger- 
many. The same problems of national diversity of interests 
will present themselves under the German scheme that have 
appeared in the past. 

“Instead of tariffs, subsidies and the like, we could reason- 
ably expect direct control exercised by the German Govern- 
ment. 

“The Germans have had no experience with America s 
chief recent economic problem. 

“In Germany during the last ten years or more practically 
no commodity has been produced in excess quantities. It 
has not been necessary to reduce the production on any- 
thing. In the United States, on the other hand, we have 
struggled with a situation where the output of many prod- 
ucts, as for example, cotton, has been far in excess of any 
profitable demand. 

“However, I would not say the system of National Social- 
ism may not prove capable of dealing with the situation in 
which production in many directions is outrunning demand. 
The Nazis are, and presumably will continue to be, in a 
position to control costs and prices and so able to prevent 
costs from rising in the production of commodities for which 
there is an increased potential demand. 

“For example, if it is desirable to build many more houses, 
presumably under the Nazi system more houses can be pro- 
duced at lower unit cost, whereas here, exactly the opposite 
has occurred in the housing field. 
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“If we can assume that the organization of trade on a 
regional basis will lessen the dangers of future war and so 
form economic pohcies of a peaceful character, then we can 
be very happy with the development of regional arrange- 
ments. But it is a very large assumption. 

“The latter part of Mr. Cudahy’s report is concerned with 
the futiure of gold. This seems to me a problem of minor 
importance. A good many people think the German system 
wouldn’t work because it has not the gold. I don’t think 
that is significant. About the same results can be obtained 
under a monetary system without gold as are possible when 
gold is used as the foundation for credit and a means of 
making international settlement. 

“About all that is required is that restraint be exercised 
to keep credit expansion within moderate limits. Such re- 
straint is rather more likely to be exercised if the ciurency 
is tied to gold. However, frequently enough, under the gold 
standard, credit is not restrained and the gold standard 
breaks down.” 
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CAN GERMANY WITHSTAND THE 
BLOCKADE? 

T o BE forewarned is to be forearmed. People had warned 
me about Germany and its soapless condition. It is well 
they did, for one of the sharpest war economies is in soap 
and one has to live in war time Germany to appreciate the 
luxury of soap. For soap is made from fat, and Germany has 
always had grave diflBculty with fat even during peace times. 
The ration is about twice the size of an ordinary walnut, and 
it is doled out only once a month, so the number of the great 
unwashed in Germany is considerable, and there are a large 
number of disciples who believe in the doctrine that bathing 
is unhygienic and who practise what they preach. So that sit- 
ting in an enclosed Berlin area is an aromatic experience to 
be long remembered. Practically all soap is made from coal, 
and last year 220,000 tons of soap material was thus proc- 
essed, but even this synthetic method appears inadequate and 
the primary cause of the soap shortage is deficiency in fats. 

Fats, so important in a northern climate, have always 
been lacking. At the beginning of this war the Reich pro- 
duced only 50 per cent of the fat requirement even though 
a great quantity of butter is produced, as many as 700,000 
tons last year, which makes Germany next to the United 
States the greatest butter producing country in the world. 
Once a great importer of American lard, Germany, under 
the National Socialist regime, is unable to find dollar ex- 
change, and substitutes lard from Holland, Denmark and 
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Hungary, for which it gives in payment manufactured arti- 
cles under barter trade agreements. Another considerable 
source of animal fat before the war was whale oil, of which 
there were normal supplies of 80,000 tons a year, most of 
which have been cut ofiF by the impossibility of whaling 
operations during hostilities. The imports of fat and oil be- 
fore the war were one million tons and also two million tons 
of oil seeds brought from Manchuria, the Philippines, the 
Netherlands, East Indies, and Africa. 

Despite almost complete curtailment from these sources, 
there is evidence that the present fat ration can be contin- 
ued indefinitely. This is 270 grams weekly, equivalent to 
nearly one and one half ounces a day, three times that which 
Doctor Alexis Carrel told we was the minimum required for 
the maintenance of normal health. This allowance, inaugu- 
rated at the beginning of the war, has remained unchanged 
and while supplies of margarine have declined, they have 
been substituted by butter, which has increased by one third. 
Supplies have been requisitioned in Holland and Denmark, 
and while the lessening of fodder will diminish these sup- 
plies, it is believed they will not be so decreased as was 
first thought. Sources of vegetable oil have been augmented 
by the cultivation of rape and 250,000 acres were placed 
under rape cultivation in Germany last year. Cream is an 
unknown quantity on German tables because of the fat 
shortage and so is whole milk, and the watery mixture, 
served so sparingly, looks and tastes as if its color were due 
to chalk. During February, 1940, in order further to increase 
butter supplies, Goering, under his authority as Minister of 
the second Four-Year Plan, decreed that the consumption 
of milk should be decreased three million liters aimually. 
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and this measure has been carried out with the usual totali- 
tarian thoroughness. 

Whether the absence of soap or lack of clothing is the 
greater hardship in wartime Germany is a matter of opinion. 
Certainly clothing supplies are very meager. A German civil- 
ian is allowed to purchase one suit for the year. This is 
made from a mixture of wool, cotton and zellwolle, a syn- 
thetic fiber material. I have seen a number of these gar- 
ments. They look well and have a normal feel, but the wear- 
ers state they are a snare and a delusion when encountering 
the chill wintry winds which blow across Germany from the 
Bay of Bothnia during the long, cold spring. Women are 
permitted one street suit, one hghtweight dress and six pairs 
of stockings. 

The total annual consumption of textiles in Germany be- 
fore the war was 600,000 tons. Last year half of this supply 
was substituted by zellwolle. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons of wool and cotton were imported from the Balkan 
States, Russia, and Holland, leaving a deficiency of one 
quarter in the normal rationed requirement. This is a hard- 
ship, but it is amazing to witness how resigned people are 
to doing without. And while there is grousing, slender wear- 
ing apparel is accepted as all disciplinary measures are ac- 
cepted, with a shrug and a sigh by the long-suffering German 
people. 

Another great shortage is leather. Under the ration sys- 
tem, each German is entitled to one pair of shoes each cal- 
endar year, but since early this spring that right is what the 
lawyers call “a naked title,” because there is no leather in 
Germany except for the army. Not less than eight million 
men are under arms, each one of them equipped vsdth great. 
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heavy, knee-high boots, and since the beginning of January, 
1,500,000 additional soldiers have been called to the colors. 
So it is small wonder that the leather shortage exists. The 
great wonder is how enough material can be found to make 
boots for this vast army. What civilians will do for footwear 
this winter no one seems to know. Hitler’s is a mihtary gov- 
ernment. 

These pronounced shortages in textiles, leather and fats 
are the greatest privation, but there was nothing three 
months ago to indicate the debilitating influence from the 
blockade felt during the last war. There is no question that 
the sea campaign had crushing consequences on German 
civilian morale then, and many contend that the allied vic- 
tory was due to the thoroughness of the British blockade. 
But the situation now, both strategically and economically, 
is so diflFerent from that of the last war, that one is treacher- 
ously deceived in reasoning by analogy. Twenty-flve years 
ago Germany had no economic prize by conquest, other 
than Belgium, northern industrial France, and the iron fields 
of Alsace-Lorraine, since the occupation of Russian territory 
through the Brest-Litovsk Treaty in March, 1918, came too 
late to be organized. Now the agricultural produce of all the 
Balkan states and the mineral wealth of France, Poland, 
Belgium, Jugoslavia, Spain and the Scandinavian countries 
are available for the Reich economy. 

But more important than this contribution to the German 
war effort, the High Command has taken into account the 
British blockade as one of the most important items in its 
calculations and has made preparation therefor. Also it 
should be remembered that before the First World War, 
Europe enjoyed a respite from major hostilities from the end 
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of the Franco-Prussian War until 1914— nearly two genera- 
tions of comparative peace; consequently, there was no ex- 
perience of a great war to guide the belligerents in making 
provision for long sieges and preparation for food shortages. 
Germany, in the last war, did not impose rationing until 
February, 1916, when the pinch of dwindling supplies was 
felt severely. In the present war, consumption of consumers’ 
goods was reduced and a careful stock-taking was made of 
existing supplies and all material wealth as far back as 1934 
when the Hitler government decided upon its vast arma- 
ment program. 

An inventory of German resources indicates a prima facie 
case for the eflBcacy of the blockade. The Reich has always 
been short, not only in food supplies, but in those raw ma- 
terials essential for the prosecution of modem war. The Ger- 
many before this war possessed only coal, timber, and a 
small part of iron ore of slim ferreous quality, necessary for 
its highly geared industrial organization. It was necessary 
to import all utilitarian metals, fuel oil, rubber, fats, hides, 
and vegetable oils. Copper, nickel, tin and mbber came from 
the Dutch and British overseas empires and from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In 1914, one third of all foodstufiFs con- 
sumed in Germany was imported. In 1939, 83 per cent was 
produced and only 17 per cent came from beyond the bor- 
der, of which only 7 per cent was imported from overseas. 
The Argentine, Canada, and the United States shipped hard 
wheat for milling with the German grain, and from these 
American sources fifty thousand tons of frozen meat came 
to Germany against a total consumption of three million 
tons. The Argentine shipped seven hundred tons of mar- 
garine, and Canada fifty thousand tons of bacon and lard. 
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but the greatest edible hardship caused by the war is the 
suspension of supplies of soya beans from Manchuria, of 
which Germany took seven hundred thousand tons used for 
vegetable oil and as seed cake for livestock. 

German war agronomy now is able to produce enough 
bread grains for the sustenance of the population and also 
potatoes and vegetables, but there are not enough meat and 
fats. No cotton is grown and German sheep provide only a 
small percentage of the wool necessary. In its eflFort to over- 
come these economic deficiencies, the Four-Year Plan was 
taken bodily from the Soviet book by the Hitler government 
and much has been done imder this plan by synthetic ersatz 
process, notably in the manufacture of textiles, fuel oil and 
rubber. Also by an intensive agricultural campaign there 
has been increased production of meat and animal fat. In 
1939, the number of hogs in the country was the greatest 
in the history of Germany and there was considerable stimu- 
lation in the production of wool and beef cattle, also in 
butter and dairy products. 

Most significant of all measures to combat the siege of the 
British fleet is the accumulation of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. It is impossible to give with any approach to accuracy 
the volume of these supplies put aside before the war, but 
it is known that under a central agency, the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, grain sufficient to sustain the German 
population for one year had been stored in warehouses; also 
enough animal and vegetable fat for one year’s sustenance. 

The bread of Germany is of good quality and there is no 
present danger of any shortage. The annual bread grain con- 
sumption is six and one half million tons, and this is the 
amount placed in storage as a margin of safety. Last year’s 
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wheat crop was 2 per cent below average, but during the 
past twenty years the worst crop failure resulted in only one 
fifth less than the average total yield. Grain crop prospects 
at the end of May when I left Germany were promising. 
Spring was delayed, but plenty of moisture gave promise 
of a good harvest. 

A further measure of conserving foodstuflFs is the prohibi- 
tion since 1938 against feeding rye to livestock. There is 
thus an annual average harvest of four million tons of rye 
to supplement the grain for human consumption. 

While bread is the staff of life in the present German diet, 
potatoes have become an increasingly important item. Po- 
tato consumption has doubled throughout Germany and 
preserved potato flakes are used extensively. The land under 
potato cultivation— ten million acres— has not been increased, 
but intensive cultivation methods in the use of better seed 
and more fertilizer has nearly doubled production since the 
beginning of the Four-Year Plan, so that the potato crops 
are nearly four times the demands of the people and the 
surplus is used for fattening livestock. 

The sugar ration, a little over an ounce a day, could be 
increased without hardship, for there is a surplus of twenty- 
one million tons over annual requirement. Czechoslovakia is 
a great sugar producer, and with the aid of this occupied 
country Germany, since the outbreak of the war, has sup- 
plied sugar to Holland, Switzerland, and France. 

Three million tons of meat are needed to feed tlie Ger- 
man people under present rationing. On June 1 the meat 
ration was reduced by one fifth, and the explanation given 
by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture was that this pre- 
caution was taken for the purpose of restoring tlie feed 
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animal population to normal, and was not dictated by dwin- 
dling supplies. 

Germany does not normally consume a great deal of fish 
(about one million tons), and during the war this supply 
has been surprisingly well maintained, despite the fact that 
three quarters of the German fishing fleets have been forced 
to suspend activity on the seas. Since the occupation of 
Norway, improved methods of freezing and drying fish have 
been perfected, and it was thought that if the catch of her- 
ring this spring was up to normal, there would be no hard- 
ship from lack of fish. 

Living in Berlin was no epicurean experience, yet I saw no 
evidence of malnutrition. The basic diet is bread, potatoes, 
and vegetables. One is given ration stamps for twelve ounces 
( half a loaf of bread a day ) ; and the allowance each week is 
one pound of meat ( reduced by one fifth June 1 ) , tw'o thirds 
of a pound of butter and margarine; nahrmittel (macaroni, 
spaghetti, oatmeal, cereal, etc.), five ounces; sugar, half a 
pound weekly; cheese, tw^o ounces. There are no luxuries, 
no coffee or tea, no chocolate or candy or confectionery, 
very little fresh fmit, and tobacco is rare. I lived at the best 
hotel in Berlin, and although in theory I was entitled to 
six eggs during my stay of three and one half months, the 
proprietor of the hotel solicitously advised me against in- 
sisting upon that right. I took his advice. 

An inventory of raw materials necessary for war, other 
than foodstuffs, is, of necessity, a speculation in Germany, 
for all statistics were suspended at the outbreak of the war. 
This writer, while in Belgium, made a diligent effort to 
gather data bearing upon fuel oil, and in this had the serv- 
ices of a large industrial organization which had exceptional 
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sources of information in Germany. The conclusion reached 
by this study was tliat the normal consumption of fuel oil 
in Germany was eight million tons (one ton 7.6 barrels), of 
which four and one half million came from the United States 
and South America. It was impossible to estimate the con- 
sumption of oil by tlie Blitzkrieg, wliich, depending upon 
its intensity, might range anywhere from twelve million to 
twenty million tons annually. But the whole investigation 
was frustrated by the unresponsive answers to the two vital 
questions: 

( 1 ) The volume of fuel oil which Germany had placed in 
storage at the beginning of hostilities; and 

(2) The volume capable of being manufactured by syn- 
thetic process. (There is evidence that this output may ex- 
ceed six million tons a year, and, contrary to the general 
belief, this synthetic oil has a high octane number. ) 

Before the outbreak of tlie war with Russia nearly four 
million tons of fuel oil came to Germany last year from 
Rumanian and Russian wells, which would leave a shortage 
of two million tons for the minimum estimated requirement 
of the Blitzkrieg. But here tlie question of oil in storage 
comes in. I have heard from oil experts that before the war, 
great concrete containers holding from six million to ten mil- 
lion tons had been filled to capacity by the provident Ger- 
man High Command. 

Probably more indicative than any statistical survey was 
the presence of private motors and taxicabs on the streets 
of Berlin. These showed no diminution from the time I ar- 
rived at the beginning of March this year until I left at the 
end of May, and there was no added restriction in the supply 
of gasoline for private use during that time. 
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Before the war one quarter of the iron, copper, and phos- 
phate used in Germany came from France, and about 40 
per cent of the pig iron. 

Germany depended on the British Empire for 35 per cent 
of its copper, 40 per cent of its nickel, 40 per cent of its 
aluminum, and half of its tin. The remainder of tin supplies 
came from Bolivia. Iron requirements should now be met 
with the rich ores from Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Belgium, and the utilization of the German 
ores by the Herman Goering Werke. 

If transportation can be organized, France, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece and Sweden should be able to contribute the 
tin and nickel necessary for Reich war economy, and with 
the occupation of Upper Silesia and Belgium, Germany has 
access to rich sources of zinc. 

Copper has in a large measure been replaced by aluminum 
manufactured with bauxite from Hungary and Jugoslavia, 
and large stocks of copper, also lead and pyrites are being 
shipped from Spain in liquidation of debt for the German 
military contribution to that country during the civil war. 

The Russian campaign was decided upon by Hitler and 
von Ribbentrop in order to lay the foundation for a long 
war. The German time-table has gone awry, just as it did 
last summer after the disaster of Dunkerque, and the deci- 
sion to fight Russia indicates that Germany will now settle 
down for a war of two or three years. The immediate ob- 
jectives of the Russian campaign are the Baku and Grosny 
oil wells and the manganese of the Donets territory; the 
grain of the Ukraine is a secondary consideration. 

A crucial question upon which the whole course of the 
war may turn is whether the eflScient German military ma- 
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chine which has carried Hitler s conquest through the diflB- 
cult terrain of Norway, Jugoslavia and Greece will be able 
to defeat Russia in the southeast and organize transporta- 
tion from the Baku-Batum and the Grosny-Trukovaya pipe 
hnes by Odessa and tlie Polish railways, supplemented by 
motor transport, and bring manganese in sufficient quanti- 
ties to feed the German foundries. 

Tliis phase successfully accomplished, the Germans could 
move on witli deliberation in following years to capitalize 
the vast resources of Russia. Beyond the Urals there is an 
empire of unsounded wealth exceeding all imaginative cal- 
culation. Once access to this empire had been made secure, 
Germany could laugh at the British blockade and the dictum 
of Admiral Mahan that in the end war is always won by 
the prevailing sea power. 
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T he Chancery Guard is coming down the street. Even 
before you can see the soldiers you are made aware that 
some irresistible force is approaching, the way the crowds 
part and people move aside like chaff before a twisting wind. 
Now they are plainly visible coming from Potsdammer 
Platz, stiff ramrod automatons, their artificial stilted gait an 
antique burlesque of any normal bipedal progress. It is not 
a march, this stiff-legged lunge. It is a slashing advance, 
swaggering and swashbuckling, with an arrogance, an in- 
solence of cruel bullying brutal force, which fills one with 
uncontrollable rage. They wear steel helmets shaped like 
mushroom hoods, their timics are smoke green and of the 
same shade are the bulging untidy trousers tucked in the 
huge black boots. As they stride along they fling their arms 
from the elbows, cutting, whipping the air like flails. An 
ofiicer passes, a rasping guttural command, and the great 
boots come up parallel with the hip and are brought smash- 
ing down in the goosestep, “Eins, Zwei, Drei, Eins, Zwei, 
Drei.” Then the march of the marionettes is resumed. Every 
rifle slopes at precisely tlie same angle. Every minute fea- 
ture of the procession is parallel with the other, every move, 
every angle, every aspect uniform. Each automaton follows 
exactly in the traces of tlie other. The broad faces and fair 
complexions are so alike that you cannot tell one from the 
other. They are without identity, impassive, without age, 
as an inanimate object is without age, unvarying in type. 
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as Ford automobiles of the same model, these units of the 
Hitler war machine. 

At the comer on Herman Goering Strasse they turn, 
wheeling as if propelled by some invisible string, and pass 
on down the street alongside the massive block building 
which might be a storage warehouse but is tlie Chancery 
of the Third Reich. It is oblong and boxlike without any 
curved line or attempt at ornamentation, rising sheer from 
the pavement to a flat roof, no relief at the comice, no com- 
promise anywhere in the unrelenting severity. The \\indows 
are unbroken rectangular apertures with drawn shutters. 
There are two tall bronze doors looking like the portals of 
mortuary vaults, and over their thresholds are stone eagles 
perched on the pagan emblem of the swastika. All is cold, 
stem, utilitarian, warlike, the spirit of National Socialist 
Gennany. 

At the comer of Wilhelm Platz at a length of two oi dinar)' 
city blocks, the austere stmcture is joined with tlie residence 
of the Chancellor, built during the Bismarckian era. It has 
the same depressing color note as the Chancery, but the 
entrance is flanked by Corinthian pilasters and the whole 
fagade is reflective of another more decorative day. A bal- 
cony with the same Corinthian columns is above the en- 
trance and a balustrade with um-shaped balusters tops the 
roof. The windows are built with sculptured mullions and 
crowned with massive ornate pediments of the Italian Re- 
naissance like the tracery of the frieze. Between the windows 
at the height of the second story are niches with life-sized 
statues of Archimedes, Leonardo da Vinci, and two Eng- 
lishmen, John Watt and James Stephenson, who have much 
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to answer for in the industrial revolution and this revolution 
which has followed. 

It tells the story of another world, this Chancery resi- 
dence, a world of panoply and pomp, fanfare of the great 
Hohenzollem dynasty, and WiUiam II, driving down the 
long ramp from the great Schloss to parade the Unter den 
Linden in all his fine feathers. 

That Germany with the meretricious show and folderol of 
the Kaiser has been banished and the Germany of tradition 
and history is on the stage again, a resurgence of the fierce 
tribes made known by Tacitus, the Teutonic Knights, the 
warrior Germany which Friedrich Wilhelm, the Great Elec- 
tor, organized and started tlie armies marching, and whose 
harsh regime of duty and disciphne was carried on so vigor- 
ously by his son Frederick the Great. “War is a trade in 
which the least scruple will spoil everything.” 

A worthy inheritor of the Frederick tradition, who in- 
tensified the martial German character, was the Duke of Lau- 
enberg. Prince Otto von Bismarck. Bismarck had no illusions 
in international politics. There was only one law, the law of 
the mailed fist. He said, “Not by speeches and the resolu- 
tions of majorities are the great questions of the time de- 
cided, but by blood and iron.” The fighting host of Fred- 
erick the Great did not number more than 30,000. But 
Bismarck, utilizing the industrial system for war, converted 
a whole country into an army. This was a new era of 
nationalism, every man a soldier, imiversal consciption. All 
the eflBcient features of the factory era were utilized, all the 
necessary details of supporting and maintaining a great con- 
centration of men. From an American circus, Bamum and 
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Bailey, commissary and swift transportation were learned 
and from all industrial progress something was gleaned for 
the science of war. This is the period of a nation converted 
into one great military camp, of the arrogant Prussian oflBcer 
striding and strutting the street with his swagger stick, the 
embodiment of a ruthless, heartless martial system, the 
apogee of the Frederick tradition, the glorification of force. 
“War is a biological necessity,” wrote Von Bemhardi, echo- 
ing the philosophy of Hegel and Nietzsche, and every teach- 
ing glorified force, force, pagan force, the force of conquest, 
of possession, the force of generation and fecundation, the 
force of Attila and the Mongol hordes, of the Vandals and 
the Gotlis. 

These harsh voices of the past have been Hitler s inspira- 
tion, speaking across the ages. “Nature knows no political 
boundaries and the strongest in courage is her favorite child, 
to whom she promises the right to exist as master. . . . The 
world will be dominated according to tlie law of the natural 
order of energy. . . . people of brute strength will be vic- 
torious. . . . The German sword must win soil for the Ger- 
man plow. . . . Mankind has growm strong in eternal 
struggles and it will only perish through eternal peace, . . 
he wrote in Mein Kampf. 

Man stuff, the jousts of the knights, hard riding, hard hit- 
ting, smashed heads, spilled brains, boys kicking shins until 
one faints from pain, duels, slashing faces, endurance, cour- 
age, hardship, worthy scions of a heroic warrior race. There 
is only one sport, the sport of soldiering, sacrifice, conquest, 
blood and iron, an aristocracy of courage, the animal cour- 
age of the bull and the lion. Verdun, division after division 
goes down, men pitted against steel and concrete. Why not. 
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soldiers are expendable and there are more to take the places 
of those who fall. On, on, for Vaterland and Kaiser. Flying, 
men dropping in the air hke a plummet, dive bombing. “It 
can’t be done, mein Hauptmann. Men will be killed, mein 
Hauptmann.” “What donnerwetter? The man is a coward. 
Coward, coward, you schweinhund, it will be done. You 
understand, schlechter kerl, it will be done.” “Yes, mein 
Hauptmann, it will be done.” It is done. Parachute jump- 
ing. How close to the earth can a man drop from an airplane 
and witlistand the velocity of his fall? There is only one way 
to find out. Let men jump. Closer and closer, and still closer. 
Many are killed, yes, many are killed, but the war laboratory 
learns how close to the ground a parachutist can leap ere 
he is killed. Yes, men are killed, dying for their country. 
What nobler cause tlian to die for the Vaterland? 

Sacrifice, sweat, blood, but the German people are happy 
in a strange fulfillment, like the martyr complex of the 
Irish, happy in suffering. The armies are marching again and 
the German people are happy. Every German is at heart a 
soldier. It is siUy to say that Hilter, like an archdemon of 
darkness descending upon Germany, has led the people in 
a mad march of evil. Hitler has led the people where they 
crave to be led. They were sullen, disarmed, defeated, and 
now they are defeated no longer. They walk erect, proud, 
conscious of a new power. Hitler has capitalized a grudge 
and the armies march. German dynamism is satisfied. 

Eight years ago Hitler came into power and a year later 
the streets of Berlin were filled with marching men in black 
shirts and brown shirts, marching off to the country, march- 
ing on excursions, marching the streets, just marching. All 
marching in ranks and under discipline. It was, some con- 
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tended, only a harmless outlet of the German martial spirit. 
It meant nothing, was without menacing import. But Ray- 
mond Giest, tlie American Consul, shook his head. He said 
nothing, but shook his head. He knew Germany, knew the 
people, knew the language, knew that some day those same 
marching bands would be marching to battle. Germany was 
soldiering again. 

On Sundays the Tiergarten was always filled with uni- 
forms. I watched a company of Jungfolk in slate-colored 
uniform, boys of ten years, drilling with the precision and 
order of veterans. A professor could not conceal his admira- 
tion, but the spectacle filled me with sinking dread. 

“I am too much an American to like soldiering,” I told 
him in answer to his question about the excellence of tlie 
display. “Most Americans do not make good peace soldiers. 
We look upon soldiering in war as something which must 
be endured, but we do not like it. A man becomes a num- 
ber in the military, he loses his identity.” 

“Yes,” he observed, “I know you talk a great deal about 
individual rights. I am familiar with Thomas JeflFerson and 
his political philosophy, that the people are superior to their 
government. The state exists for the people. That is a luxuri- 
ous concept we cannot afford. We tried tlie republic and 
got seven million unemployed and twelve million commun- 
ists. You should have seen the disorder and misery. It w^as 
incredible. When a building was construeted it was neces- 
sary to build a fence around it to keep away men seeking 
work. All Germany was filled with half-starved bands w’alk- 
ing from town to town in search of employment. It was 
pitiful, intolerable, the situation. Hitler has put every one 
to work and the people recognize tliis. Now there is such a 
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scarcity of labor that my wife cannot find a man to lay 
a carpet for her. It is that way throughout the whole coun- 
try. That is what Hitler’s order and discipline have done. You 
are a rich country and can afford democracy, but here we 
must all march for the common good.” 

"Yes,” I objected, "that is the depressing feature of your 
new order from an American viewpoint. All must march. 
You do not know why or where you are marching, but you 
must march just the same.” 

“Some one must rule,” he argued. “You must have faith 
in some one. All cannot be leaders, that is anarchy. Under 
the system of Jefferson each would live for himself. This 
National Socialist government beheves that all should live 
for all the people, which is the State. The individual, I ad- 
mit, counts for nothing with us. We have no personal life. 
And that is right. That is logical, isn’t it? You or I might die. 
What do any of us count? Our people, I believe all people, 
are happy working for the common good, for others, rather 
than for themselves.” 

He went into the doctrine of Mai thus that population 
would grow in geometrical progression while means of hu- 
man subsistence could expand only in arithmetical ratio, and 
said that as the competition of human survival grew harder 
and harder it was necessary, more and more to yield in- 
dividualism to authority. He said when men lived off the 
soil they could stay alive even during hard times, but when 
the greater share of the population lived in the cities de- 
pendent upon an industrial system, it was another story. If 
that order breaks down economically as it did a few years 
ago, society breaks down. Men cannot eat. They walk the 
streets, hungry, looking for work where there is no work and 
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there is trouble. The only answer is that the government 
must take charge, regulate and supervise the lives of people, 
of industry, and production in general. 

“You have done this by the New Deal in your owm 
country,” he declared, “and you will do it more and more. 
My thesis is that the increase of population means more and 
more control of men’s lives. Biologically the human race 
doubles in numbers every twenty-five years. The population 
of Europe today is three times what it was in the time of 
Napoleon. Where can our growing surplus go? A generation 
ago the great emigration to your country, to Canada, South 
America, and Australia, took care of it, but now all the 
margin of unoccupied land is gone. Africa is not a white 
man’s country. The northern races cannot live on tliat con- 
tinent. The only outlet left is New Guinea and there the 
possibilities are limited. It is an overcrowded world and will 
become more and more overcrowded. You cannot practise 
your principles of Jefferson in such a world. Anyway, even 
if it were not necessary, it is something great to live in 
obedience under a superior and not to depend on oneself. 
It is much more sure to obey than to command. No one has 
real liberty of spirit who does not submit to discipline. I am 
not quoting exactly, of course, but those were the sentiments 
of a very profound philosopher w'ho understood the human 
heart if any one ever did, and they have more application 
today than ever before. Those are the sentiments of Thomas 
k Kempis.” 

“I will concede that personal liberty must give way more 
and more as men live closer and closer together,” I admitted. 
“On the country road you can drive along regardless, but in 
the city all of us have to submit to traffic regulations or the 
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consequences would be endless smashups, but waiving all 
other features of your system, I cannot conceive of our 
women accepting the subordinate position they have in 
Germany.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I understand, but you will pardon me, it 
was my impression that the American women are the most 
unhappy women in the world. They have defeated, by their 
emancipation, the position of their sex in society. Nature 
never intended that they should rule. Never in civilization 
has there been a matriarchal system. Here we believe that 
the place of woman is in the home, raising children, and you 
will find our women are not imhappy. You will excuse my 
saying so, but I got the impression in your country that 
your women, in realizing this American freedom of yours, 
had found nothing but bewilderment and frustration. They 
assume responsibilities for which they are not endowed and 
for which they have not the inclination, if they really knew 
themselves. Your women are unhappy because they have no 
mission. They are opposing the biological design, thwarting 
their own destiny as women, and you will excuse me, they 
have influenced your national thought more than you know. 
I understand you even have a lady cabinet minister. That 
would be unthinkable in Germany.” 

I said something about how I could see a prospect of 
frustration in dumb domesticity and in raising sons solely to 
be soldiers. But I could see it was no good. The professor 
looked irritated and I knew I had stepped upon something. 
He was a professor of biology from Berlin University and 
I did not know him well. Like most Germans he had a 
passion to talk with Americans, to argue the comparative 
merits of German and American institutions, and like all 
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people where sentiment is an issue, he could not argue 
dispassionately. If we went on I knew we would both lose 
our tempers, so I asked about the tiny blue flowers which 
looked like crocuses, coming out everywhere under the elms 
of the Tiergarten. I wanted to know their name and he told 
me, but I have forgotten. 

The German character is one of conformity. It yields to 
obedience for the sake of obedience. In Spain, Poland, and 
Belgium where food is very scarce these war days, people of 
money do not suffer from malnutrition regardless of the 
rationing. But in Germany, where there is a meager allow- 
ance of many things such as meat and butter, I never heard 
of a case where an attempt was made to transgress the law 
by tlie bootlegging methods of these other countries. If a 
thing is verboten, it is forbidden, that is enough. If orders 
are issued by a superior it is sufiicient that a superior has 
spoken, no matter how unreasonable the command. An order 
is an order. No one ever questions. It is enough that the 
voice of the law is heard. It is the system of the marching 
marionettes, an order of blind obedience, a discipline w'hich 
makes machines of men so dominated in subservience that 
they die rather than disobey. It is a system of soldiers and it 
is not a system of parliaments or rebellions. 

Sociologists and students of human beha\aor will never 
finish the argument between heredity and environment as 
determinative of mature character. In Hitler’s state the 
advocates of both schools can prove their contention, for by 
heredity the average German is a soldier and under the 
Hitler regime he is trained as a soldier. Those in the ranks 
of the present-day army had an average age of fifteen years 
when the Fiihrer came to power and the only Germany they 
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have ever known is the Hitler Germany. All have been 
trained in the National Socialist system. 

At six years of age it is compulsory for every German boy 
and girl to enter the elementary school, Grundschule, for 
four years. Those who intend to follow crafts and agriculture 
are trained in the Mittelschule for six years after they have 
finished the Gnmdschule. Others pass to tlie Oberschule 
where languages, mathematics, a general secondary educa- 
tion is taught, or the gymnasium, where tlie classicists are 
specialized. Graduates go to colleges and universities. Aca- 
demically all class distinction is eliminated and such a thing 
as a private school does not exist today in Germany. In 
addition there is the Adolf Hitler School where candidates 
are picked from the most brilliant, spirited students and 
study a secondary curriculum for three and one half years. 
The most promising are picked for super-education in Adolf 
Hitler colleges. 

But the greatest educational influence are the National 
Socialist organizations. These are the Hitler Jungfolk, which 
all boys must join at the age of ten and matriculate to the 
Hitler Jungen for another four years until eighteen. It is com- 
pulsory for girls to join a like organization, the Jung Miidels, 
at the age of ten, and the Bund Deutscher Madchen from 
fourteen years to twenty-one. Under compulsion also every 
German girl takes a year in tlie study of domestic science. 
In this Hitler educational system, the cardinal principles 
of National Socialism may be summarized in the sentiment, 
“One Reich, one Fiihrer, one people.” Political concepts of 
joy through strength, the dignity of work, teamwork, disci- 
pline, eflFort for country, are emphasized and reiterated, and 
all is done with a life-or-death seriousness. When I asked a 
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school superintendent the place play and recreation had in 
the scheme of instruction, I could see the thought was an 
ahen one. There were the gymnasiums, he told me haltingly, 
not sure he understood, all took physical exercise, and. there 
was group marching on excursions to the country, always 
under supervision and discipline, of course. 

“Sometimes we have trouble with the yoimgest students 
because they have too much liberal tendency,” he said with 
startling naivete, “and it takes some time to make them 
realize the necessity of discipline and conformity to rule, but 
we always succeed in bringing them around after a few 
months.” 

Once I went to a motion picture showing life in the Hitler 
Youth camps. The play depicted a military campaign be- 
tween two rival groups. No feature was lacking in the make- 
believe war. The council of the Chief of StaflF with his 
oflBcers, the reconnaisance, and then the attack by ski troops 
over a field of snow against a fortified position, all were 
shown. A violent combat ensued and eventually the attack- 
ing forces stormed the fortress, made the defenders captive 
and took possession. All was executed with grim realistic 
earnestness. 

“Do they often play these war games?” I asked the Haupt- 
mannsleiter. 

“Yes,” he said, “war games are very popular in all camps. 
The older boys have advanced maneuvers, supervised by 
oflBcers of the army, and there is great interest. They do 
well, is it not?” 

“Yes, they do well— for war.” 

Every youth must give two and a half years of his life to 
Germany. At the age of eighteen, there is six months of com- 
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pulsory labor service, arbeitdienst, and after that comes two 
years in the army. The setting of these labor camps is strictly 
military. At a typical one we passed a youthful sentry in 
brown military uniform and heavy black boots guarding the 
entrance of the camp with a spade poised on his shoulder as 
if it were a rifle. As we went by he presented spades. A group 
of low wooden buildings in the form of a rectangle re- 
sembled the cantonments of our citizen army during the last 
war. In the center was a field of raked sand, so white and 
clean it looked as if it had been scrubbed. The same trim 
order we found within when we inspected the quarters. 
Two orderlies in charge snapped to soldierly attention and 
stood rigid, hands glued to their sides, and everything from 
the neatly made bunks to the spotless floor was irreproach- 
ably spic and span. 

“The only joy is work,” “Have faith in your Fiihrer,” 
“There is no happiness except in service,” were slogans on 
the walls. In the long barracks where we went to lunch, the 
young labor soldiers marched to tlieir places and stood at 
long wooden tables awaiting command before sitting down. 
One of them, the honor man of the day, stepped up to the 
arbeitsfiihrer and stood straight as a pole, eyes front. 

“What is the motto of the day?” he was asked. 

“Nothing is impossible for a German,” was the reply. 

Lunch was wholesome and appetizing— bean soup, veal 
loaf, baked potato, green peas, ersatz coffee, and a pastry, 
all in copious quantity. Many plates were emptied and re- 
filled, for notliing is stinted for soldiers and neo-soldiers in 
Germany. 

After lunch the whole troop lined up in double rank under 
command of a drilhnaster. It would be hard to pick a flaw in 
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the precision and military execution of that drill. All eyes 
looked straight forward, all shoulders were thrown back, 
each man made perfect alignment with his neighbor. They 
executed eyes right, right face, left face, then shouldering 
their spades they went through the manual of arms with a 
snap and timing that would have delighted a top sergeant 
to the point of ecstacy. After that in response to barking 
commands the troop swung by in a column, four abreast, 
and as they passed us executed the goosestep. In deportment 
and bearing every one of them looked the part of the 
soldier. 

There are 1500 of these camps in Germany where young 
men work without pay in irrigating arid land or draining 
flooded areas, laboring on highways or engaged in agricul- 
tural service, but most important of all from a nationalistic 
viewpoint, being indoctrinated with the teachings of Na- 
tional Socialism— devotion to Fiihrer, race superiority, the 
necessity for teamwork, the dignity of labor. All partake of 
the same fare, all have precisely the same treatment. AH 
must serve. All must work. There are no exemptions from 
arbeitdienst. 

Girls also are compelled to spend six months in the arbeits- 
dient camps, where they live in groups of fifty or more and 
go out during the day for twelve hours work as domestics in 
farmers’ households or labor in the fields. 

This Hitlerian educational feature is the most significant 
phase of the National Socialist revolution. A generation is 
on the march which is so imbued with the lessons of that 
revolution, joy in work, superiority of race, and the worship 
of strength, that these ideals have become a religion. All 
the young generation have been coalesced in a regimental 
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unit of aim and effort. They believe in Hitler and are en- 
gaged in a holy war to which they have dedicated them- 
selves, heart and mind, vdth the zeal of the Crusaders, the 
Ironsides of Oliver Cromwell, Mohammed’s fanatic fol- 
lowers. 

This revolution is the German phase of that movement 
following the upheaval of the last war in Russia, which has 
spread throughout the entire world. Every human being has 
an inherent right, by virtue of being born, to live with 
shelter and comfort, a right to work, and a claim to a reason- 
able share of the luxuries of life, according to that social 
and political philosophy which Lenin preached twenty-four 
years ago and which has been accepted by all governments 
of western civilization today. 

It is a doctrine contrary to the harsh unfeeling decree of 
nature, that the weak must perish in a struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. Nature accepts only the strong and 
the beautiful and will not tolerate the cull, but this Russian 
movement goes upon the assumption that present organized 
society is not a natural order and there is something wrong 
in a civilization which permits the hero of an emergency to 
starve to death in the gutter when the emergency is over. 
In Italy the expression of this revolution was Fascism, in 
England the Labor government, in the smaller states of 
Europe sweeping liberal reforms, in the United States the 
New Deal, but always the impulse was clearly manifest, to 
raise the social level of the average man and distiibute 
material possessions at the expense of the upper crust. 

Hitler fulminates against Communism and Marx Social- 
ism, but his objective in a totalitarian corporate state has 
the same levelling purpose. Private property and enterprise 
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are completely controlled and exist today simply at the 
suflFerance of the Nazi government. If it suited Hitler to- 
morrow, all business would be taken over by the state with- 
out scruple. The twenty-five points of National Socialist 
doctrine at the inauguration of the movement emmciated a 
far-reaching platform looking to limitation of personal 
wealth and Hitler is constantly inveighing against the plu- 
tocracy of tlie democratic nations, by which he means the 
present exploitation of material resources by the capitalistic 
system. 

This is the significance of Hitler’s emergence on the world 
scene. His government is the German application of Lenin- 
ism and therein consists its revolutionary world-shaking 
character. In Russia communism failed and the order which 
followed the Bolshevik revolution is more tyrannical and 
retrogressive to human liberty than the oppression of the 
czars. 

But the German revolution has succeeded in this respect. 
Only in melancholy remnant do class distinctions linger in 
Germany today, and the administration of the capitalistic 
system is solely for the benefit of the state with private 
business acting as trustee for all the people. 

This is primarily the end of National Socialism, but the 
means by which Hitler sought to accomplish tliis purpose 
have so overshadowed the end tliat the end has been lost 
sight of. The military state he has created, his rampant 
nationalism, his faithlessness, his grabbing brutal imperial- 
ism, his vile treatment of the Jews, his suppressing of per- 
sonal liberty at every turn, all these have so horrified and 
revolted the conscience of mankind tliat Hitlerism is judged 
by these excesses. The objective of Hitlers crimes is lost in 
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the shocking spectacle of the crimes themselves, and his im- 
lawful methods may bring about the destruction of every 
aspiration of National Socialism, although ideals often have 
an imperishable intrinsic quality and live beyond the ephem- 
eral being of those who gave them utterance. The French 
Revolution was guilty of appalling excesses and many of its 
leaders were depraved men, but today what we call western 
civilization remembers only the emancipating gains achieved 
by the French Revolution. 

The average German is not conscious that he is living 
under a despotism. He does not resent regimentation or the 
loss of individual expression and human dignity, which to all 
free men is more precious than life itself. And while Hitler 
has created a military state, his soldiers have none of the 
Prussian arrogance which characterized the army of the 
Kaiser. His is a civilian army, grave, impersonal killers of 
inflexible purpose and of mild, soft-spoken manner. In Bel- 
gium officers and enlisted men sat in the same restaurants 
and cafes with an unaffected democratic spirit, and once I 
saw a colonel when leaving, stop, bring his heels together, 
and gravely salute the drinking assemblage, although the 
group had no one higher than a subaltern. 

At the outset the National Socialist movement was un- 
doubtedly a minority party, as most governments are, for the 
average man does not concern himself with government. 
He wants to be let alone with his intimate affairs, his family 
and the neighbors, and is quite content to let government 
go by, provided he is left undisturbed in his personal life. 
The French Revolution had the support of probably not 
more than 10 per cent of the population, and certainly the 
Bolshevik uprising twenty-three years ago had not one 
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follower in one hundred among the Russians. But if in like 
manner Hitler did not have the approval of all the people 
eight years ago, today by the inculcation of new standards, 
new values, a new code of morals, he has molded a people 
into his own pattern. He has shaped their thinking, re- 
created their character, and stamped out any opposition in 
the spirit of the regiment, “Marsch, Marsch,” until today 
Hitler is Germany and Germany is Hitler. 

“Nothing is either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 
Most Germans have no basis upon which to compare their 
government and the Hitler way of life has become a habit 
with them. Ever since the beginning of the armament pro- 
gram they have stinted and sacrificed until denial is accepted 
as a normal thing, and they do not look for too much happi- 
ness or plenty. They are not happy, but neither are they 
unhappy. They do not relish this war. They^have a vague 
uneasiness about it. They do not share Hitler’s grandiose 
ambitions. They are vaguely uneasy about the disquieting 
implications of the war. But they do not waver. Their faith 
in their Fiilirer has become an integral part of their lives, 
almost like the Japanese worship of the Emperor, and they 
will follow him to the end with the zeal with which the 
Crusaders followed Peter the Hermit. 

It is folly to predict the end of this war or that it will be 
a war to end wars, as some of us thought the war of the last 
generation was, but it is not likely that another war will be 
fought for the same causes. 

So much is true, as a mathematical formula is true, that 
the world we know now is gone forever. Farewell, to com- 
fort and ease, to any leisure class, to the inheritance of large 
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possessions, to any assurance of continuity. That day is gone 
forever. 

Perhaps in tlie despair and desperation which will ensue 
after the firing of the last gun, there will be an orgy of 
anarchy which will reduce man to the level of animals and 
every standard we have ever known will be overturned. 
Many things of the flesh and the spirit which are regarded 
as permanent will perish. The banners of this war, regardless 
of the causes, have been marshalled under nationalism which 
more and more since its emergence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury has been emphasized beyond life and family. The glori- 
fication of race, self-determination and the creation of small 
states based upon ethnological consideration have not 
brought peace. Instead of creating unity, nationalism has 
fomented discord, dissension, and whipped up ancient 
grudges to new furies. Every excess destroys itself and the 
post-war period of this generation has witnessed a great 
excess of nationalism. The notion of a national* state is not 
a natural one. The family and the tribe are the only natural 
units of human society. Fervor for fatherland has been 
artificially stimulated by much flag-waving, propaganda, 
song and theatre, in which there were no greater artists than 
the Nazis. The human heart has no innate instinct for love 
of country. The whole thing is cultivated as religion is culti- 
vated and as an internationalism might be. For three hun- 
dred years French and Germans have hated each other with 
an ever intensifying enmity. Yet two months after the fall of 
Paris, I was shocked to learn that Goering and Goebbels re- 
ceived a greater ovation from a French crowd in Maxims, 
than was ever given them in Berlin. It may be said that this 
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was the applause of sycophants, contemptible toadies, but 
tlie fact is there, and cannot be denied, that the conquerors 
were openly cheered by the conquered. Now the Petain gov- 
ernment has decided to throw in with the Germans, and 
there is much evidence that many of the French, who are a 
practical people as well as a patriotic one, favor this action. 

These last twenty years have demonstrated the tragic con- 
sequences of nationalistic excesses. Hitler’s call of race is a 
virulent racial rash. The end of such racialism must always 
be war. Nor does a coalition of powers mean the solution. 
The Balance of Power doctrine has led from one war to an- 
other during two hundred and fifty years until every hill in 
Europe has become a Calvary and every valley a Geth- 
semane. There have been the Grand Alliance and the Dual 
Alliance, the Holy Alliance, the Quintuple Alliance, the Em- 
peror’s League, the Triple Entente, and the Triple Alliance, 
and all these international fusions have only led to greater 
distrust and suspicion, more feverish arming, and in the end 
a marching of the armies to longer, more extensive, bloodier 
wars than before. 

No, there is no hope in union of states, or the grouping of 
any “superior” races or people, if the purpose is to rule 
2,000,000,000 inhabitants of the earth. There should, it is 
true, be an economic division, based upon consideration of 
national material expansion, but the concept of this must be 
a universal one, not founded upon the advantage of any one 
people or kindred peoples, otherwise the end will always be 
disaster. 

Statesmanship must think beyond national boundaries for 
the development of the human race. The United States has 
submerged racial instincts and prejudices, merged all in a 
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going concern. Why is a United States of the World such a 
fantasy? “The world is my country,” some day a man may 
say with the same pride he says today, “I am an American.” 
A new state must emerge from the criminal folly of this 
war, a supemational association which will have its own 
sovereignty and its own courts to decide controversies by 
processes of law and order as they have been decided be- 
tween individuals for a thousand years. Some organization 
must arise superior to nationalism, such as the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the Middle Ages, with a dominion over men 
beyond race or creed or national instinct. It is no answer to 
say that supemationalism has been tried during this genera- 
tion and found wanting. The course of human progress has 
never been one of unbroken advancement, and sometimes 
retreat from the light has almost broken the heart of the 
world. But always when hope was well-nigh dead, some 
unquenchable spirits have carried the torch forward. The 
course of civilization has been one of trial and error. The out- 
standing error of the League of Nations, we have learned in 
sad experience, was that it sought to capitalize a victory, and 
from a practical viewpoint it lacked authority to execute its 
mandates. The next peace must be a peace without victory, 
backed by the united force of every great power in the 
world, but most powerful of all, the awakened conscience of 
all civilization, or the armies will always march. 
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